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Wuar an unfortunate thing it is for a dog, be his breed what it 
may, to have a bad name, and what a fortunate occurrence is a wet 
day—sometimes! Knowing little of Mr. Colburn, save as the publisher 
of numberless three-volume novels of every school, from the historical 
to the silver-fork, we were not aware of the valuable work of which he 
was the publisher, under the title of the ‘“‘ Queens of England,” until 
a wet, a very wet morning, in the fens of Lincolnshire, compelled us to 
resort to a previous volume of the work, as either a time-killer or a 
soporific. The volume on which we chanced was that in which the 
authoress discusses the lives and fortunes of five of the unfortunate 
ladies who were honoured with the affections of Henry the Eighth. 
Amid many details, curious indeed, but rather tedious to the general 
reader, (though we can well excuse them, knowing right well how the 
antiquarian admiration for minutie grows on the student, and by no 
means undervaluing such knowledge,) we found much to amuse, 
much to instruct, and much more to interest us. Confident, from 
the specimen, of the ability and honesty of the authoress, we looked 
forward to the present volume with anxious eagerness, and we have 
not been disappointed. Nay, on the contrary, we cannot sufficiently 
thank the writer for the noble and successful attempt she has made 
to set Mary’s character in a true light. She was well aware ot the 
difficulty and danger of her task. She was aware that, in Mary’s 
case, her own motto had been gradually fulfilled: Time had’ at last 
unveiled the truth. Under the guidance of Madden and Tytler, 
whose antiquarian labours have, at last, laid bare the facts and acts of 
Mary’s reign, our authoress was about to oppose, not only popular, 
but religious prejudice. She has done so boldly, and, what is better, 
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successfully. Doubtless she will meet with much obloquy ; many 
hard things will be said of her writings, and her motives will not 
escape misrepresentation from those whose prejudices she has opposed, 
cutting away the ground from beneath them. With all this she must 
bear, with this consolation, that she has been one means by which 
time hath unveiled truth. With these remarks, we proceed to 
compile from the labours of our authoress a short narrative of the 
life of Mary, always relving on the authorities she adduces, seldom 
disagreeing with her conclusions, and not seldom adopting the lan- 
guage in which she has clothed her opinions. 

It was a cheerless morning in the month of February, 1516, that 
our first queen regnant, the child of Henry and Katherine of Arragon, 
was born at the palace of Greenwich.* The health of the babe con- 
soled the mother for the loss of her former children, and even recon- 
ciled the king to her sex. Margaret, the illfated countess of 
Salisbury, attended on the babe from her birth. Three days after 
her birth was the baptism of the royal infant.f The Princess 
Katherine Plantagenet, the duchess of Norfolk, and Wolsey pro- 
mised for the babe. Carefully brought up in the apartment of her 
mother, her education was commenced as soon as she could speak, 
and if her attainments in music may be taken in evidence, her pro- 
gress was most rapid. When little more than four years old, the 
young princess had to sit in state, and receive with courtesy some 
foreigners whom the king had commanded to be presented to her, at 
her palace at Richmond. Nothing daunted by the presence of these 
strangers, the royal child “ welcomed and entertained them with 
most goodly countenance, proper communication, and pleasant 
pastime in playing on the virginals.”+ ‘“ When avery little child,” 
says Pollino, “ she had so far mastered the difficulties, as to have 
a light and rapid touch, with much grace and velocity.” Whilst yet 
in her eradle, more than one negotiation had been in agitation for the 
marriage of the princess, and as early as her sixth year she was sum- 
moned to Greenwich, to be betrothed to her mother’s nephew, the 
great Emperor Charles, then a young man in his twenty-third year. 
During the emperor's stay in England, Mary became well acquainted 
with Charles, and learnt to regard herself as his future empress. The 
emperor desired to have her removed to Spain, to be educated as its 
queen, but the affection of her parents forbad the separation. 

The classical education of the princess became now the great care 
of her parents; Linacre, the learned physician, to whom her learning 





* Monday, February 18, 1516, at four o’clock in the morning. 

+ At the Church of the Grey Friars, adjacent to Greenwich Palace, whither the 
silver font in which her father had been christened was brought from Canterbury. 

t “ The instrument here mentioned was the first rude idea our ancestors had 
formed of a piano: it was a miniature keyed instrument, contained in a box, about 
four feet long, with an ivory or box-wood finger-board, limited to two or three 
octaves, and was, when wanted, placed on a table before the performer.”—Life of 
Mary, p. 148, 
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in Latin had been entrusted, died when his pupil was but in her 
eighth year; and Katherine, swayed partly by his nation, and partly 
by his reputed learning, requested Ludovicus Vives, the Spanish 
Quintilian, to draw up a rule for the education of the princess. It 
was a stern code that the professor drew up. Every tdle book of 
chivalry and romance, such as the Curate in Don Quixote committed 
to the flames, are classed as libri pestiferi, such as corrupt the morals 
of the weaker sex ; whilst in their place, besides the Gospels, Acts 
of the Apostles, Epistles, and selected portions of the Old Testament, 
he recommends no less than four of the Fathers, and a fair collection 
of stern old classics, including Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and Erasmus. 
Every day was the young princess to commit to memory lessons in 
Greek and Latin, without at the same time forgetting frequent ren- 
derings of English into Latin, and conversations with her preceptor 
in that tongue. ‘‘Govern by these my monitions Maria thy 
daughter,” wrote Vives, ‘‘and she will be formed by them; she 
will resemble thy domestic example of probity and wisdom, and, 
except all human expectations fail, holy and good will she be by 
necessity.” * 

In the summer of the year 1525, when but entering her ninth 
year, the young princess had reason to believe that all her careful 
education and training in the habits and manners of the Spaniards 
were likely to be rendered useless by the faithlessness of her 
betrothed. She endeavoured at once to test his faith, and to revive 
the kind feelings he had once expressed towards her, by the present 
of a small emerald ring, “ a token,” as our ambassador was instructed 
by Wolsey to represent, “ devised by her grace for the better know- 
ledge to be had (when God should send them grace to be together) 
whether his majesty doth keep constant and continent to her, as, with 
God’s grace, she would to him.” + Burning, as he was, with indig- 
nation at the secret intelligence he had received of Henry’s meditated 
divorce from Katherine, and consequent disinheriting of his child, 
the emperor was not as yet prepared to act openly on the rumours. 
He received the ring with professions of attachment, promising to 
wear it for the sake of the princess. Before the year was ended, he 
was the husband of the beautiful Isabel of Portugal. 

This was the first sorrow that blanched the cheek of the young 





* “ In the black list of Ludovicus Vives were ‘ Amadis de Gaul,’ ‘ Torante the 
White,’ ‘ Lancelot de Lac,’ ‘ Paris et Vienne,’ ‘ Pierre Provenyal,’ ‘ Margalone 
and the Fairy Melusina,’ ‘ Florice and Blanche,’ and ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,’ cards, 
dice, and gay dresses. In the white list were Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine, and 
Ambrose, Plato, Cicero, Seneca’s maxims and tragedies, Plutarch’s Enchiridion, 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase, Sir T. More’s Utopia, Lucan’s Pharsalia, and portions of 
Horace; whilst her stories for recreation were to be purely historical, sacred, or 
classic; such as Joseph and his brethren, Papyrus in Aulus Gellius, Lucretia in 
Livy, and the patient Griselda.” —Life of Mary, p. 153. 

+ “The emerald, whose colour was tle symbol of constancy, sent by young Mary, 
would, it was imagined, fade and pale its brilliant green, if the heart of the betrothed 
swerved from the affianced lad ’—JLife of Mary, v. 155 
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princess ; nor could all the splendours of her almost regal establish- 
ment at Ludlow, by which her father sought to show the emperor 
how high he rated his daughter, remove the feeling of melancholy 
which this rupture of her almost infantine attachment had caused. 
For two years Mary lived in vice-regal state at Ludlow, holding her 
own court, and ruling her principality of Wales. Placed in a situa- 
tion suitable alone to the heiress of the crown, practised to play the 
queen in her childhood, she was soon compelled to descend from her 
high estate, and unlearn, amid the most bitter insults, her early lesson 
of royalty. Already determined in his own mind to divorce his 
queen, and thus disinherit his daughter, Henry made one more 
attempt to marry her before he dismissed her mother. The gallant 
opponent of the emperor was the object of his present endeavours. 
The scheme failed; Francis, unwilling to be united to a bride of 
eleven years, would have gladly hailed her union with his son, Henry, 
duke of Orleans; this project did not suit our Henry, and the nego- 
tiations came to nothing. Hurried from Ludlow to her father’s palace, 
that the ambassadors of France might be eye-witnesses of her girlish 
beauties and attainments, Mary seems to have passed her first initia- 
tion into the display and dissipation of court, without even a single 
hint of levity of conduct.* She obeyed her father so far as to appear 
as one among the dancers in pageants, and even as an actor in one of 
the plays of Terence, performed at Hampton, for the amusement of 
the ambassadors of Francis. All parties, however, joined in praise 
of the simplicity and purity of the manners of the young princess. 
Henry soon became jealous of his child. The disputes about the 
divorce were now at their height, and Mary sided with her injured 
mother. Unwilling to trace in her conduct the pure affection of a 
child, Henry regarded her opinions as the work of the family of her 
governess, the aged countess of Salisbury, and in especial as flowing 
from the suggestions of the Carthusian Reginald Pole, to whom 
Katherine not many years before would have gladly wedded her 
child. Abstracted from the world by habits of study, not by monastic 
or priestly rules, possessing an highly endowed and cultivated mind, 





* “ All cotemporaries and portraiture represent Mary, at this period of her life, as 
a lovely child.”—Life of Mary, p. 157. 

+ ‘‘ Among these commendations,"" says Miss S. “ is one, according to the bias of 
the times, which will appear no particular excellency in modern estimation ; for 
instance, she is praised for dressing on the Easter festival, according to the old 
usages of England, in the very best apparel she had, in order that she might show 
her gladness at receiying the sacrament. This is a curious illustration of the national 
custom still existing among the lower classes, who scrupulously wear their best 
clothes on Easter-day, and, if possible, purchase some new apparel. Not for the 
sake, sad to say, of approaching the table of the Lord,’ continues our authoress, in 
a note; ‘* that custom can scarcely now be considered a national one, being nearly 
confined to the middle classes.” —Life of Mary, p. 165. 

If Miss S. by ‘ that custom’ means receiving the eucharist, she is wrong in saying 
that it is now confined to the middle classes, at least in country parishes, where every 
clergyman can witness that the poor are the most constant in their attendance on 
that sacrament. 
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a noble person, and a bearing that recalled the race of the older 
Plantagenets, there were not a few in England who would gladly 
have seen him the husband of the heiress of England.* Much as he 
hated Reginald, Henry could not but fear (if we may use such a 
word of Henry) one whose descent and personal qualities rendered 
him the pride of the country. There was no one in England whose 
sanction to the pending divorce Henry was so anxious to gain. 


“ When greatly urged to give his opinion on that head, and to accept the 
archbishopric of York, rendered vacant by the death of Wolsey, Regina'd, 
by letter, firmly and respectfully declined this great advancement, adding 
many arguments against the divorce of Katherine and the degradation of 
her daughter. Henry was incensed; he called the disinterested advocate 
before him, in the stately gallery of Whitehall Palace, to account for his 
opposition. Reginald, whe at that time loved the king ardently, could not 
speak for emotion, and his words, so celebrated for their impassioned 
eloquence, were stifled in a gush of tears; yet his broken sentences proved 
that he was firm in his principles and manly in his defence of the helples, 
queen and her daughter. Henry frowned, and his hand often reached th 
hilt of his dagger ; but if his kinsman did not yield to affection or interest® 
there was little chance of a scion of the Plantagenets bending to fear’ 
Henry left Reginald weeping, and vented his temper by threats to his. 
brother, Lord Montague—threats which, long after, were fatally verified. 
Reginald’s brothers loaded him with reproaches, yet he ——— to have 
convinced them that he was right; for Montague, his elder brother, under- 
took a message of explanation to the king, who had rather taken the 
contents of the letter which had displeased him from the report of the duke 
of Norfolk than from his own perusal. Meantime Henry had conquered 
his passion, for he was as yet a novice in injustice and cruelty. He 
examined the letter, and after walking up and down thoughtfully for some 
time, turned to his kinsman, Lord Montague, and said—“ Your brother has 
rightly guessed my disposition : he has given me such good reasons for his 
conduct, that I am under the necessity of taking all in good part; and 
could he but gain on himself to approve of my divorce from the queen, no 
one would be dearer to me.”—Life of Mary, pp. 170, 171. 


The churches were not as yet separated, the divorce was still unde- 
cided, when Reginald Pole, looking on the projects of Henry as 1 
simple matter of right and wrong, honestly declared his view of the 
case. Could he have been influenced by a desire of union with Mary? 
Reginald was well aware that Katherine had long ago desired to 
make this atonement for the murder of his uncle Warwick. He 
might have desired the union, but he used no unfair means to 
compass his desires. He sacrificed all worldly advantage rather than 
flatter injustice. He assured himself of the enmity of the king, and 
when his principles and Henry’s measures could no longer accord, he 
withdrew from England, at the time when the opening womanhood 
of the young princess might have been daily more and more affected 
towards the noble defender of herself and her injured mother. Still 
he could not suppress the hope that the time might arrive when the 





* Miss S. states, we know not on what authority, that the noble face and form of 
the Saviour, in the great painting of the Raising of Lazarus, in our National Gallery, 
was drawn from Reginald Pole, by Michael Angelo. 
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wishes of Katherine might be fulfilled. Neither priestly nor monastic 
vow bound him, for many years, to a state of celibacy.* 

At last the time came when the mother and the child were formally 
separated. Katherine and Henry parted. The king proclaimed 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn, the marriage of Katherine was pro- 
nounced invalid, and the rival queen crowned, within a few months. 
Mary was but seventeen when all these trials came upon her. Whom 
was she to obey, her saintly mother or her worldly father? Kathe- 
rine was too well aware of the love her child bore to her, not to per- 
ceive how she would act when put to the test ; but she loved her too 
well to permit her to ruin her own prospects for the sake of her 
divorced mother. She was aware that Mary would shortly be sum- 
moned by Henry, and introduced into trying scenes, where the 
divorce would be discussed, and the child required to testify against 
the mother. , < 


“¢ Daughter,’ wrote Katherine, ‘ if this lady do come to you, as it is 
spoken, if she do bring you a letter from the king, I am sure in the self- 
same letter you will be commanded what to do. Answer with very few 
words, obeying the king your father in every thing—save only that you 
will not offend God, and lose your soul—and go no further with learning 
and disputation in the matter. And wheresoever and in whatsoever com- 
pany you shall come, obey the king’s commandments, speak few words, 
and meddle nothing. Sometimes for your recreation use your virginals or 
lute, if you have any. But one thing specially I desire you, for the love 
you owe to God and unto me, to keep your heart with a chaste mind, and 
one person from all ill and wanton company, not thinking or desiring any 

usband for Christ’s passion ; neither determine yourself in any manner of 
living until this troublesome time be past. Daughter, wheresoever you 
come, take no pain to send to me, for if I may, I will send to you.’” + 





The queen was aware that at the approaching confinement of her 
rival, Mary, as still presumptive heir to the crown, would be com- 
pelled to be present at the birth of the expected prince. The good 
mother endeavoured to fortify her child for the difficult situation in 
which she was on the point of being placed. Unfortunately, the 
young princess did not adhere to the wise advice of her mother. 
Whilst present in the lying-in chamber of Anne Boleyn, with the 
natural incautiousness of youth, mingled with a readiness in believing 
in the unworthiness of her parent’s rival, she gave ear to the scandals 
of the young qucen’s enemies, and scrupled not to declare that the 
young babe was not her sister. There were not wanting those who 
would carry to Henry the sayings of Mary against his new queen. 
A little matter kindleth a great heap. She was commanded to call 
Elizabeth “ princess.” She refused. ‘‘ Sister she would call the 





* This interview between Henry and Reginald is, of course, rejected by Burnet 
as a romantic fiction. Unable to appreciate the stern honesty of such a man, the 
bishop cannot believe a narrative so incredible on his own time-serving principles, 
and therefore rejects it as a deliberate fiction of one whose conduct, in sacrificing his 
ambition to truth, has made his word sacred to posterity. 

t From a letter written from Bugden, about August, 1533. 
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babe, and nothing more.” The king proceeded to threats; still 
Mary remained firm. He declared Elizabeth his heiress, and disin- 
herited the child of Katherine. Mary still resisted. So long as her 
mother lived, she would make no concession. ‘The privy council 
sent an emissary to her at Beaulieu, to command her to resign the 
title of “princess.” She refused; the king had not approved the 
message; ‘‘ she doubted not withal that she was the king’s true 
daughter, born in good and lawful matrimony, and unless she were 
advertised, by letter from the king’s own hand, that his grace was so 
minded to diminish her state, name, and dignity, she never would 
believe the same.” Mary’s letter to the council was equally firm ;* 
but the king was determined. Katherine’s child was not only to be 
“* minished and brought low,” but to have her changed estate brought 
continually before her eyes, by being transferred as a bondmaiden to 
the nursery palace of her young sister. Her establishment at Beau- 
lieu was broken up, her degradation legalized by the supple parlia- 
ment, and in 1534 she was transferred to the last new nursery of the 
then favoured Elizabeth, the palace of Hunsdon. Great must have 
been the trials and insults to which Mary was subjected by the 
mother of her sister and her flatterers: heavily did they weigh— 
God only knows their details—on the mind of the suffering Anne, 
when her last hour was approaching, and she cast herself on her knees 
before Lady Kingston, and besought her, even so kneeling, to solicit 
the princess’s pardon for the wrongs committed by her stepmother. 
Could we be surprised had Mary’s grief been converted into hatred 
of her sister, with whose favoured condition she was daily and hourly 
forced to compare her disgraced situation? But far from it. ‘“ She 
amused her sorrows with the playful wiles of the infant, and regarded 
her with kindness.” During the two melancholy years that Mary 
passed at Hunsdon, “ the poor princess had no comfort but in her 
books ;” they were years of sorrow and suffering. 

“The few friends,” says our authoress, ‘“‘ who dared to visit her were 
subjected to the severest espionage, their words were malignantly scru- 
tinized, and sedulously reported to the Privy Council.t The papers of the 
princess were put under the royal seal; and if she was allowed to read, she 
certainly was not permitted to write, since in one of her letters, penned 
just after the execution of Anne Boleyn, she apologizes for her evil writing, 


because she had not written a letter for two years. Her father uttered mur- 
derous threats against her, and his words were eagerly caught and re-echoed 





* « «My lords,’ says Mary, ‘as touching my removal,—I will obey his grace, as 
my duty is——-but I protest before you, and all others present, that my conscience 
will in no wise suffer me to take any other than myself for princess, or for the king’s 
daughter bora in lawful matrimony; and that I will never wittingly or willingly 
say, or do, aught, whereby any person might take occasion to think that I agree to 
the contrary.’ ’’—Life of Mary, p. 180. 

+ See the examination of Lady Hussey, as to how often she had visited Mary, 
whether she had called her princess and how often, what messages she had received 
from her, &e. quoted by Miss S. in “ Life of Mary,” p. 184, from Sir F. Madden’s 
Privy Purse Expenses. 
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by those members of his council whose whole study it was to flatter his 
wilful wishes, however wicked oy might be. If the expressions of King 
Henry had not been appalling to the last degree, would the treasurer Fitz- 
william have dared to use the revolting terms he did regarding his master’s 
once-idolized daughter? ‘ If she will not be obedient to his grace, I would,’ 
quoth he, ‘ that her head was from her shoulders, that I might toss it here 
with my foot,’ and so put his foot forward, spurning the rushes,—a graphic 
exemplification added by two witnesses of his horrible speech, which it 
seems was not resented, but received as a dutiful compliment by the father 
of the young female whose bleeding head was thus kicked as a foot-ball in 
the lively imagination of his obedient satellite.”"—Life of Mary, p. 185. 


The vague prediction of some astrologer,* that Mary should reign 
on her father’s death, improved upon by the tears and sobs of Anne 
Boleyn, who saw in this prophecy the death of her child’s hopes, 
seems to have rendered the year 1535 one of especial discomfort and 
peril to Mary. The threatened death that now became matter of 
common talk, even in foreign countries, would have been perhaps 
joyfully received by the princess, now confined to her bed with 
grievous sickness. ‘There was a more bitter grief in store. Katherine 
was on her death-bed, and prayed, with saintly meekness, to be 
allowed to breathe the same air, if she might not see her sick child. 
At the time when the council were representing to the Emperor 
Charles that “ the bruit and report of the misentreaty of the queen 
and princess were untrue,” the interview between the sick daughter 
and the dying mother was refused. The following year opened with 
the expected dissolution of Katherine. Mary heard of her mother’s 
situation, and besought permission to receive her last blessing. It 
was denied her; Katherine expired without seeing her child. Dear 
to all the world for her good fame, her death was received with 
lamentations among all nations, and there were not wanting those 
who hinted at dark deeds against her life, and “ feared that the royal 
girl would shortly follow her mother.” + 

The death of her mother was the turning point in Mary’s pros- 
pects. The well-known exclamation of joy on Katherine's death, 
which her rival uttered, was but a prelude to her own rapid fall, to 
give place to one who had supplanted her, even, as she, had her prede- 
cessor. The death of Anne Boleyn brought a relaxation of restraint 
to her step-daughter, and the friendship that in earlier days had 
subsisted between Mary and Jane Seymour gave her hopes of recon- 
ciliation with her father. ‘There was still one great obstacle ; Henry 
and Cromwell were both equally determined to illegitimatise the 
offspring of Katherine and Anne, and the latter used all his abilities 
and subtlety successfully in persuading Mary to acquiesce in her own 





* On the authority of Gregorio Leti. Henry’s promise to Anne, to not only disin- 
herit but kill Mary, is consistent with the general tradition, that Cranmer prevented 
the king from slaying his daughter. 

¢ Letter from English resident at Venice to Rev. Thomas Starkey, a divine, 


resident at court. Feb. 5, 1536. 
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degradation.* Accustomed to regard Cromwell as her chief keeper, 
no sooner did her hopes brighten than she humbly besought him, by 
letter, to procure for her permission to write to her father. Imme- 
diately that she received permission, Mary wrote to the king ten- 
dering her dutiful submission. Henry was not permitted to reply, 
until another more humble letter had arrived from his daughter, 
congratulating him on his marriage, and beseeching pardon and grace. 
She was then informed that the king forgave her all her offences ; 
meaning, we presume, her love and affection for her mother, and her 
sisterly kindness towards Elizabeth. Again Mary wrote, beseeching 
admission to his presence. It was not sufficiently submissive for 
Cromwell’s purpose, so he sent Mary a copy of what she ought to 
write. ‘Three days after, Mary, ill at ease in mind and body, sub- 
mitted to his advice, copied his letter to the king, and in obedience, 
in all probability, to some last injunctions of her mother, then brought 
to her by Eustachio who had attended her last moments, submitted 
more unconditionally to the wishes of her father. An offer of new 
clothing was the only sign of restoration to favour which this last 
epistle brought. Pressed onward, doubtless, by Cromwell, at length 
she wrote to Henry, “ that she would a thousand-fold rather be in 
his presence as a poor chamberer, than in course of nature be planted 
in his realm.” This dark hint at her willingness to resign her dignity 
was what Henry and Cromwell required. Parliament had, indeed, 
once more changed the succession at their master’s nod, and Elizabeth 
as well as Mary were now, in the eyes of the law, inferior to his 
bastard of Richmond. But Henry and his counsellor well knew that 
the people of England were never consenting parties to the illegiti- 
matising of Mary ; she was still in their hearts the heiress of England. 
Could she but be brought to sign her own degradation, Henry’s 
anger would be appeased and the succession secured to the children 
of the queen, whose sister was allied to the son of Cromwell. Mary’s 
last letter was immediately acted on: a deputation of the privy 
council came to her, and sought her signature to articles acknow- 
ledging her mother’s incest, her own illegitimacy, and Henry’s supre- 
macy over the Church. Their visit was fruitless; Mary demurred to 
the articles. Cromwell proceeded to browbeat her; his next letter 
effected, by its hints and threats, the end he had so long laboured to 
accomplish. Mary signed the articles she had previously rejected. 
We may be sorry that she yielded, but we can hardly blame her. 
As long as Katherine lived, there was no submission, hardly that 
submission which that saint advised. She was now dead ; her feelings 
could no longer be harassed by the conduct of her daughter. Nay, 





* See the most interesting series of letters from Mary to Henry and Cromwell, 
set out at length in our authoress’s Life of Mary, pp. 192 —204. 

+ Miss Strickland, on the authority of Hearne, in his Sylloge, whence the original 
professes to be extracted, quotes all these articles as signed by Mary. Both Collier 
and Heylin affirm that she did not sign the two by which the jurisdiction of the 
pope was denied, and her mother’s marriage denounced as incestuous and illegal. 

NO. XXIII.—-N. 8S. 3 P 
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she was obedient to her last commands—submission. Weakened by 
disease, harassed by menaces and threats, led on by the distant 
prospect of a few years, if God should so long spare her, of happiness 
in her father’s presence, she signed her own degradation. We may 
not be able to judge the true motive, but we can deny that individual 
interest prompted the compromise ; degraded equally with her sister, 
with every prospect of descendants from the young queen, she in no 
way benefited her prospect of the crown by her submission to Henry 

The letter of thanks which Mary wrote to her father on her resto- 
ration to his favour, places her conduct in a new light. After opening 
phrases, according to the usual humble formula she was advised to 
use to her despotic father, Mary continues thus :— 


“« ¢ My sister Elizabeth is in good health (thanks to our Lord), and such 
a child toward, as I doubt not, but your highness shall have cause to 
rejoice of in time coming (as knoweth Almighty God), who send your grace, 
with the queen my good mother, health with the accomplishment of your 
desires. From Hunsdon, the 21st day of July, your highness’s most humble 
daughter and faithful subject. Mary.’ 

“ Noble, indeed, it was,” says our authoress, “ of Mary thus to answer 
the agonized cry for forgiveness from the dying Anne Boleyn, by venturing 
a word in season in behalf of her forlorn little one. Even this generous 
trait has been inveighed against, as an act of mean flattery to the parental 
pride of Henry ; and had it happened during the prosperity of Elizabeth, so 
it might have been considered; but mark how a plain matter of chronology 
places a good deed in its true light. So far from feeling any pride as the 
father of Elizabeth, Henry had just disowned her as a princess of his line, 
and horrid doubts had been murmured that she was the child of Lord 
Rochford, and not even to be ranked as an illegitimate daughter of the 
king. Who can, then, deny that it was a bold step of sisterly affection, on 
the part of Mary, to mention the early promise of the little Elizabeth, as 
she does in this eee in terms calculated to awaken paternal interest in the 
bosom of her father.” —Life of Mary, pp. 204, 205. 


The end of all these troubles was the appointment of a joint 
household for the disinherited sisters, at Hunsdon, sufficient indeed 
for their wants, though mean, when compared with the former splen- 
dour of Ludlow castle. Mary’s time was now passed in completing 
those difficult studies which Vives had recommended for her educa- 
tion. Her day was commenced with the daily service and the perusal 
of the Scriptures; some hours were then devoted to languages. 
Latin she wrote and spoke with ease, as also Spanish and French ; 
nor was she unacquainted with Italian, though she did not venture 
to converse in it; besides these, a third portion of her time was 
devoted to studies, extraordinary for her sex and station, even in that 
era of learned noble dames. Geography, astronomy, mathematics, 
and natural philosophy, were included in the circle of her studies. 
The day was finished with needlework, and playing on the lute, the 
virginals, and the regals, her three favourite instruments. What a 
contrast to the education of females in the present day does this 
present, not only in quantity but quality; and be it remembered, 
Mary learnt to read, speak, and write languages, not to read this or that 
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book, or to boast of a knowledge of Spanish, when some one book in 
that language has been learnt by the means of an interlinear transla- 
tion. Of those evil traits with which the private character of Mary 
has been branded, not a trace can be found in that most elaborate 
record of her private life, which modern research has presented to us. 
Without entering into particular items in the privy-purse expenses 
of the princess, matters carefully elaborated by our authoress, we may 
safely affirm, that her summary of their contents is amply borne out. 
“These records,” says Miss Strickland, “ speak only of charity, 
affection to her little sister, kindness to her dependants, feminine 
accomplishments, delicate health, generosity to her godchildren,* 
many of whom were orphans dependant on her alms, fondness for 
birds: very little hawking and hunting is mentioned, and no bear- 
baiting.” One charge alone remains against her at this period—her 
losses at play. When the rest of her conduct is considered, is it not 
evident that this habit of playing was rather a fault of that court which 
she lived in, than of her own?+ In October, 1537, Mary and her 
infant sister were present at the christening of the young prince; ere 
a fortnight had passed, she was performing the office of chief mourner 
at the queen’s funeral. ‘The year 1539 was a year of sore trial to 
Mary; she had incurred the anger of her father by her hospitality, 
and suffered the deprivation of her separate establishment, being 
detained in restraint at the castle of Hertford.t ‘The family of the 
Poles, too, had been overwhelmed in one sweeping ruin; Montague 
and Exeter had died on the scaffold; the widowed marchioness, 
Gertrude of Exeter, was immured in the tower ; and Mary’s earliest 
friend, the aged countess of Salisbury, lay in the same prison, bereft 
of her property, and without the means of procuring a garment to 
shield her from the bitter cold. Another attempt also had been 
made to match her in marriage. Philip the. Warlike, duke of 
Bavaria, was her accepted suitor, and soon the affianced wooer of the 
unwilling Mary. His eloquent pleadings in high Dutch and Latin, 
could not, in her eyes, outweigh his Lutheranism and opposition to 
the emperor. Henry’s disgraceful conduct to Anne of Cleves even- 
tually broke off the alliance between Philip of Bavaria and our Mary, 
and she was once more free.§ The years 1540 and 1541 produced 





* Mary seems to have had a passion for standing as godmother; at the age of 
five years she was sponsor to the infant daughter of Sir W. Compton, and in her life 
must have stood godmother to more than a hundred children. 

+ Henry was notoriously the greatest gambler in a gambling age. Witness his 
losses to the French hostages, and of the lead and bells of several abbeys to his boon 
companion Sir Francis Bryan. One debt of honour of Mary’s is curicus—a 10/. bet 
to Dr. Bill; could that have been the great divine of Edward’sreign? The entire 
discontinuance of these gaming items in the private expenses of the princess, after 
the accession of Katherine Parr, proves that the habit was the creature of court 
fashion, not of her own will. 

t Witness the ancient tradition of the prison-room of queen Mary at Hertford 
castle. Mary of Scotland was never so far south. 

' § “ Philip, however, remained her bachelor for six years; again renewed his suit, 
my his repulse, lived and died single as became her true knight.” — Life of Maury, 
p. 227. 
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effects on the mind of Mary, fearfully evidenced in the persecutions 
during her own short reign. In those years, the last of her early 
friends, the aged countess, fell by a death too horrible to detail, 
whilst the chaplain of her mother and her own schoolmaster expired 
in the flames at Smithfield. Mary could not but remember the fate 
of these her friends in aftertimes—friends who had perished for their 
fidelity to her mother, and their disapproval of the supremacy of 
Henry.* She never forgot those who were in power when these 
tragedies were performed. 

The fall of Katherine Howard once more restored Mary to the 
hope of a second succession, despite of all acts of parliament, to the 
throne of England; the union of Henry with the widow Katherine 
caused her restoration to her royal rank, though it placed her after the 
daughters of lady Latymer in the succession to the throne. Once 
more in her proper station, Mary seems to have again assumed the 
lead among the young nobility, and contributed, to the utmost of 
her ability, to the gaiety and splendour of her father’s court. The 
influence of Katherine Parr must have been extraordinary, when she 
could persuade the anti-reforming Mary to undertake the translation 
of the Latin paraphrase of St. John by Erasmus, the most important 
portion of that general work of Erasmus on the Gospels, by which the 
reformers ever set so great astore, and which Henry’s new queen was 
now having rendered into English by some of the leading reformers 
of the time. Though Mary would not allow her name to appear on 
the title, yet she permitted Dr. Udal, one of her copartners in the 
work, to thank her for her labours in the preface he prefixed to the 
translation. Until his death Mary remained in favour with her 
father. ‘* I know well,” said he on his death-bed to her, ** I know 
well, my daughter, that fortune has been most adverse to you, that I 
have caused you infinite sorrow, and that I have not given you in 
marriage, as I desired to do; this, however, was according to the will 
of God, or to the unhappy state of my affairs, or to your own ill 
luck; but I pray you, take it all in good part, and promise me to 
remain as a kind and loving mother to your brother, whom I shall 
leave a little helpless child.”t Mary’s conduct during the troubles 
of the succeeding reign, resisting every temptation to demand the re- 
gency, and giving neither open nor secret encouragement to the various 
rebellions against her brother’s regents, renders it likely that Mary 
actually made such a promise to her dying father as he required. 

Confirmed in her reversionary rights of succession by her father’s 





* The chaplain Abel and the schoolmaster Featherstone were dragged, with due 
impartiality, on the same hurdle with the protestant Dr. Barnes. 

+ “ Those who mistake Henry VIII. for a patron of the Reformation, have sup- 
posed that Mary undertook this task to please and propitiate her father.”—Life of 
Mary, p. 240. We shall see that one cause of Bishop Gardiner’s imprisonment—he 
was Henry’s favourite bishop—by Somerset was his opposition to, and attack on, 
this paraphrase of Erasmus’s. 

} From the Italian of Pollino, p.191.—Life of Mary, p. 248. 
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will, and well provided for by his bequests,* Mary retired to her 
favourite country seat of Beaulieu, for a time unmolested by the 
various radical changes that the council of the regency had effected in 
the religion of the land. There were, however, two clauses in Henry’s 
will, that soon produced a collision between Mary and Somerset ; six 
hundred was yearly to be expended in masses for the soul of that king, 
whose boast had been the destruction of almost countless mortuary 
chapels and endowed chantries, and his son was to be brought up in 
the catholic faith—doubtless Henry’s faith of the six articles. Mary 
besought Somerset to comply with her father’s expressed desires. 
Afraid openly to repudiate the will as inconsistent with the acts of 
Henry, Somerset made assertions regarding the protestantism of the 
late king, that were not supported by facts. Mary openly expressed 
her opposition to the new form of religion, and denied the assertions 
of the regent. At the very moment of this her denial and remon- 
strance, the catholic Gardiner was cast into prison for reviling the 
work of Erasmus, in the translation of which Mary had joined, and 
the reformers were printing and distributing it in every church through 
the land, as next in efficacy to the Sacred Scriptures. 

As religious discussions increased, the mind of the young king was 
gradually estranged from his sister; and Mary, unable to reconcile 
her opinions with those of the reformers, seldom appeared at court, 
but lived in strict retirement at her country residence ; contented with 
the toleration at present permitted to her religious exercises in her 
own chapel. There was little in the cold puritanism of the young 
king’s establishment that could please the warm and grateful feelings 
of Mary. Debarred from every innocent gratification when under his 
roof—never might the sound of music be heard in his palace +— 
she preferred the seclusion of Beaulieu or Kenninghall, and never 
repaired to court except on state occasions. ‘The toleration of Mary’s 
religion was but temporary. The year 1540, when she was suffering 
from an attack of her chronic disease, that seemed to threaten death, 
was the time appointed by Somerset for annoying the princess. Her 
chaplain, her officer, and her comptroller were summoned to give 
evidence before the council of the private worship of their mistress, 
For a time Mary refused to permit them to answer the summons. At 
last she yielded; and Hopton, “ her poor sick priest,” proceeded to 
London. The deposition of Somerset, for a time, put a stop to the 
interposition of the government. The council were too anxious to 
conciliate the princess and gain her to their side, to trouble her about 
‘religion ; delaying that until such time as they felt themselves firmly 





* Henry bequeathed to her 10,000/. towards a marriage portion, if married with 
the consent of the Council of Regency, and 3,000/. per annum while unmarried—the 
rents of the manor of Beaulieu, Hunsdon, and Kenninghall. The last she restored 
tothe Howards, from which family it had been taken, on her accession to the throne. 

+ How Mary’s love of music, and the admiral’s kindness towards her when 
debarred of every musical instrument at her brother’s court, were turned against him 
by the council, see Life of Mary, p. 256. 
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fixed. The letter, in which they endeavoured to justify their con- 
duct to Mary, contains a snare laid for her by the Dudley faction. 
‘* Somerset,” said they, ‘ declared to the people, that we wanted to 
remove him from his office, because we were minded to have your 
grace to be regent of the realm, dilating on the danger it would prove 
to his majesty to have your grace, who are next in succession and 
title, to be in that place.” Coupled with a strenuous denial of such 
intention on their part, the hint was ably thrown out and as ably met. 
Had she given the slightest encouragement to the hint, Mary must 
have fallen. Mary, at least, was content to abide by her omission 
from the regency, in her father’s will. She had had disputes with 
Somerset ; she differed from him in points of vital interest, but she 
hated his opponents and his oppressors. She would not stand with 
them “in their just and faithful quarrel,” as they besought her. She 
had ever kept her promise. Her opposition to her brother’s rulers 
had been personal, not public. ‘It was passive and defensive,” says 
Miss Strickland ; “‘ and limited to repelling their interference with her 
domestic altar and worship; and when she had resisted their attacks, 
she neither meddled with their intrigues, fomented their factions, nor 
encouraged their enemies.” * 

Mary’s refusal to join the ranks of the Dudleys, brought a renewal 
of her troubles about the mass. Unable to fight her own battle, she 
appealed to the emperor, and, through his threats, obtained during the 
year 1550 an ambiguous permission. ‘The annoyance, however, did 
not cease ; and towards the close of the year, the emperor could not 
obtain toleration for her without a threat of instant war.f Mary’s 
crime was not so much her observance of the mass, as her refusal to 
close her chapel-doors against those of her neighbours who desired 
to follow her form of worship. Mary appealed in person to her 
brother, but her visit availed little. The very day after her visit, 
Charles by his ambassador renewed the threat of instant war; all 
parties represented to Edward the ruin that a war between the Low 
Countries and England must bring on the latter country. Edward 
wept and yielded. The compulsory toleration did not last long. 
Ere the ensuing autumn, her chief chaplain, Mallet, + was imprisoned, 
and her comptroller, and others of her officers, sent for by the king 
and council, and commanded to return and inform the chaplains of 
the princess, that the mass should not be permitted any longer. 
Mary commanded her servants to keep silence, threatening to leave 
the house if they obeyed the commands of the council. They re- 





* Life of Mary, p. 261.—This letter from the Council was first disinterred by Mr. 
Tytler. Truly may it be said, historical truth is of slow attainment. 

+ The first threat,was in April 1550, the consequence was an ambiguous promise, 
afterwards revoked, on which he sent a squadron to lie off the coast, to take her 
away if needful. In consequence, the council sought to entice Mary from Beaulieu, 
as near the Essex coast; the scheme, however, failed. 

¢ Francis Mallet was by no means a bigot, much esteemed by Katherine Parr, 
and a retiring character of great learning and sincerity. 
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quested her to consider of it fora few days. She did so; and again 
forbad their compliance. Her officers now refused to be the means 
of annoyance to their mistress, and a deputation of the council were 
obliged to perform their own dirty work.* They sought an inter- 
view with Mary, presented to her her brother’s letter, which she 
received with all respect, and proceeded to exhort her to obedience. 
She prayed them to be brief, as she was far from well. Still they 
continued their exhortation, offering to show her the names of the 
councillors who had determined against her use of the mass, “ I 
care not,” said she, “ for the rehearsal of their names; well wot I ye 
are all of one mind therein.” She declared she would die ere she 
used the new service; and whilst she admitted the knowledge of her 
young brother, stoutly denied his power at present to be judge in 
questions of divinity. ‘The deputation spoke of the refusal of her 
servants to obey the king’s commands. With evident satisfaction, 
Mary learnt the fidelity of her servants, twitted the council with folly 
in employing such agents, and added, that “ if they refused to do their 
message they were the honester men.” The chancellor Rich touched 
on the message of Charles, and spoke disparagingly of his interference. 
Mary twitted them with their submission to his threats, and with the 
little respect she met with from men of whom she might well say, 
“* My father made most of ye, what ye be now, almost out of nothing.” 
She was informed, that the king had appointed a new comptroller for 
her household. ‘ I shalt appoint my own officers,” said she, “ for 
my years are sufficient for the purpose.” If one entered she would 
leave her house ; and should her present health be impaired by such 
conduct, she would protest that the council were the cause cf her 
death. With these words, she tendered a ring as a token to her 
brother of her obedience in things temporal, and retired to her 
chamber. Foiled in their object, the deputation now sought to 
terrify her domestics; her chaplains were summoned ; all but one 
appeared, and forbidden to use any service but that of the Common 
Prayer. The chaplains promised obedience after some delay. 


“ When departing, the lord chancellor and his company went down into 
the court-yard, and waited a few minutes, while search was made for one of 
the chaplains who had got out of the way of the exhortation ; just then, the 
princess, who perhaps was willing to divert their attention, opened a little 
window close by them; and though they offered ‘to return to the house to 
hear what she had to say, she would needs,’ says my lord chancellor, ‘ speak 
out of the window.’ ‘I pray you,’ quoth she, ‘ ask the lords of the council, 
that my comptroller may shortly return ; for since his departing, I take the 
accounts myself, and lo, have I learned how many loaves of bread be made 
of a bushel of wheat! I wis my father and mother never brought me up to 
brewing and baking. And to be plain with you, I am a-weary of mine 
office. If my lords will send mine officer home again, they shall do me a 





* Mary was then at Copt Hall, near Waltham, in Essex. The deputation con- 
sisted of Lord Chancellor Rich, Sir Anthony Wingfield, Mr, Petre, and the new 
comptroller of Mary’s household. 
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pleasure ; otherwise, if they will send me to prison, beshrew me, if he go not 
to it merrily, and with a good will! And I pray God to send ye well in your 
souls, and in your bodies too, for some of you have but weak ones.’”—Life 
of Mary, p. 275. 


The lord chancellor and his friends did not wait to hear any more 
of Mary’s advice or good wishes ; and too glad to escape her raillery, 
they hastened their departure without any further inquiries about the 
priest in hiding. Here ended Mary’s troubles with the government 
on religious matters. She fairly out-manceuvred them, and continued 
to enjoy her mass from the mouth of the adroit priest, who had not 
given in his adhesion to the commands of the council.* The gradually 
increasing illness of the young king rendered Mary an object of 
interest to all parties, whilst her long and severe fits of illness gave 
probability to the rumours of the Dudley faction, that she was too 
imbecile ever to mount the throne. Few and far between were even 
the state visits which Mary paid to her brother in his last years. It 
suited not with the plans of the Dudleys to allow her to appear about 
the court, and rebut in person the insinuations they circulated against 
her. It required much misrepresentation to persuade Edward to 
exclude his sister from the succession ; her presence would soon have 
dispelled the cloud they so studiously raised around Mary. It was 
not long before her brother’s death, that the good bishop Ridley, 
partly perhaps of his own good intentions, partly to test her faith, 
and to be an eye-witness of the truth or falsehood of the popular 
reports, paid her a pastoral visit at Hunsdon. 


‘“* Ridley saluted her grace, and said he was come to pay his duty to her. 
She received the bishop courteously, and conversed right pleasantly with 
him for a quarter of an hour. She told him, ‘ she remembered him when he 
was chaplain to her father ; that she recollected a sermon he preached before 
the king, on occasion of the marriage of my lady Clinton to Sir Antony 
Browne.’ The princess then invited him to dinner. After dinner, he told 
her he came to do his duty by her as her diocesan, and to preach before her 
next Sunday ; she blushed when she answered, (for emotion always brought 
a lively colour to her cheeks,) and bade him ‘ make answer to that himself.’ 
Upon which he became more urgent, and she answered— That the parish 
church would be open to him, if he had a mind to preach in it; but that 
neither she nor any of her household would be present.’ He said—‘ He 
hoped she would not refuse to hear God’s word.’ She replied—‘She did 
not know what they called God’s word now, but she was sure it was not 
the same as in her father’s time.’ ‘ God’s word,’ replied Ridley, ‘ was the 
same at all times, but hath been better understood and practised in some 
ages than in other.’ She answered, ‘ He durst not have avowed his present 





* An anecdote connected with the visit of Lady Jane Grey at Beaulieu, a few 
months before her union with Guilford Dudley, bears out this assertion. She and 
Lady Wharton passed through the private chapel, and the latter made her obeisance 
‘to the host, that was as ‘usual on the altar. ‘ Is the Lady Mary present?” asked 
Jane Grey. “ No.”—* Why then do you curtsey ?”—* I curtsey to him that made 
me,”’ rejoined Lady Wharton. Jane’s reply was in the true spirit of Geneva. Ithad 
better be guessed at than reported.—See Life of Mary, pp. 277-8. 
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faith in her father’s lifetime ;’ and asked, ‘ if he were of the council.’ He 
answered, ‘ He was not.’ When he retired, she said, ‘ She thanked him for 


9% 


coming to see her, but not at all for his intention of preaching before her.’”— 
Life of Mary, pp. 278, 279. 


At the moment when her brother was lying dead, Mary, deceived 
by the letter of the council, which besought her presence at the 
death-bed of the king, was on her road from Hunsdon to Greenwich. 
The anxious care of her friend, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, prevented 
her from falling into the snare the Dudleys had laid for inveigling her 
into their power. At Hoddesdon, the mysterious messenger met her 
and turned her back after a short delay. The heiress of England 
hastened her flight towards Kenninghall, and rested the first night at 
Sawston Hall, near Cambridge, where she obtained the hospitality 
of its owner, Huddleston. arly the next morning she proceeded to 
Bury, hardly escaping a party from Cambridge who sought to appre- 
hend her, and wreaked their vengeance on her late retreat. She 
gazed from the distance on the burning pile. ‘* Let it,” she said, 
* let it burn; I will build Huddleston a better.” The present Hall 
attests the performance of her promise. Edward’s death had not yet 
reached Bury, and the excuse of a sudden flight from Hunsdon, on 
account of a death by plague among the household, procured a loyal 
reception for the fugitive queen. Her flight was not slackened ; that 
night she was at Kenninghall, whence she sent her temperate claim 
to the crown to the council, one day before her rival was proclaimed. 
Their reply was most insulting,* and Mary had but one recourse— 
force. Without men, money, arms, or advisers, she feared not to act 
boldly; her steward and her attendant ladies were her first assistants. 
The day of her determination witnessed the first gathering round her 
of her Norfolk friends; Jerningham and Bedingfield, with their 
tenantry, hastened to her at Kenninghall. The next morning, the 
11th of July, she sought the triple circle of the fortress of Framling- 
ham, and, guarded by a few faithful friends, defied her opponents, by 
displaying fee standard from its walls.t 

The first flutter of the royal standard from the tower of Framling- 
ham brought the noble and powerful of the county to her aid. Im- 
prisoned Norfolk’s grandson, the heir of the murdered Surrey, led 
the retainers of that noble house to her standard. Thither too came 
the Sulyards, the Drurys, the Sheltons, the Tyrrels, catholics 





* It was Cecil’s duty to have written this answer, but he shrewdly put it off on 
poor Sir John Cheke. 

+ “ But,” says Miss Strickland, “ had she been surrounded by the experienced 
veterans in arms and council that rallied round her sister Elizabeth at Tilbury, more 
sagacious measures could scarcely have been adopted; and had Elizabeth been the 
heroine of the enterprise instead of Mary, it would have been lauded to the skies as 
one of the grandest efforts of female courage and ability the world had ever known. 
And so it was, whether it be praised or not.”—Life of Mary, p. 287. 

¢ Framlingham being an easy ride from the sea, gave her an opportunity of escape 
to Holland, should circumstances prove adverse. 

NO. XXIIIL.—N, Ss. 3a 
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zealous in the righteous cause of their catholic queen, and, ere many 
days, the leaders of ee thousand men, ready and willing 
to fight to the death for Mary the a One short month, and 
poor Jane, the helpless puppet of Northumberland, without any hold 
in the hearts of her people, save her utter helplessness, and that daily 
and hourly weakening before the title of Mary, and beneath the evi- 
dent ambition of the Dudleys, was no longer a queen. Without a 
blow struck in the cause, Mary was in possession of the capital, and 
her opponents in prison, confined in the dungeons of the Tower, 
where they had so lately lorded it in borrowed plumes. When 
within ten miles of the metropolis, Mary displayed her bold con- 
fidence in her citizens, by disbanding her numerous army, reserving 
only a guard of horse, which she also dismissed at the city gate, 
where she resigned her person to the care of the city guard. Explain 
it away as you may on motives of policy, hers was an undaunted act. 
Suffolk was in prison for his late offences. His duchess hastened to 
the queen, cast herself at her feet, and prayed his release. ‘“ Her 
Suffolk was very ill, and would die if shut up in the Tower.” Mary, 
the relentless Mary, released him, unharmed in body or estate. 
Accompanied by her sister, Mary passed through the city to the 
Tower, there to abide until after the funeral of her brother. Who 
are those who kneel on the green of St. Peter's, within the precincts 
of the Tower, as the royal cavalcade enters its gates? Youth, side by 
side with age, the youthful Courtenay, the aged Norfolk. No reli- 
gion, no sex is spared ; pride stands next to humble mildness; the 
aged friend of the queen—the wretched duchess of Somerset, meek 
Tunstal, haughty Gardiner. Mary burst into tears, as she recog- 
nised the miserable captives. ‘ Ye are my prisoners,” she exclaimed 
in anguish, as she hastened to raise them one by one, and assure them 
of their liberty and their restoration to their rank. The protestant 
friends of Somerset were not forgotten, and the heirs of the three un- 
fortunate gentlemen who had fallen with their patron, were reinstated 
in their father’s possessions. Let us bear in mind that these actions 
were performed by Mary at a time when she was unbiassed by either 
council or husband. Among the persons whom the violent zeal of 
the privy council had arrested and committed to prison, previous to 
the entry of Mary into the capital, were the great judge Hales, and 
the brave gentleman, Edward Underhill, whose violent religious 
opinions had obtained for him the soubriquet of the Hot Gospeller. 
The odium of both these commitments has been cast upon Mary. 
But what was her real share in them? Hales had refused to join in 
disinheriting Mary; had opposed Northumberland and his faction, 
and advised the people to obey the laws of Edward: for this he was 
imprisoned. By whom ?—the officious privy council. Mary heard 





* The cruelties perpetrated by Northumberland in suppressing Kett’s rebellion 
for the restoration of the ancient ritual, rendered Norfolk and Suffolk unanimous in 
Mary’s cause. 
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of his sufferings, sent for him to the Tower, spoke many words of 
comfort to him, and commanded his liberation. Underhill was 
notorious for his violent opinions ; he had written a squib against the 
papists—a ballad. The privy council, during the queen’s stay in 
Suffolk, deprived him of his place among the gentlemen pensioners, 
and committed him to Newgate. Mary arrived at the Tower; a few 
days after she restored him to his liberty and his office, and com- 
manded his salary to be paid him, without any deduction during his 
arrest. Mary was as yet a perfectly free agent. Whenever the 
victims of the busy council were of station and family sufficient to 
permit their case to be represented to the queen, they were speedily 
released ; the lowly objects of state persecution, on the contrary, whose 
poverty and obscurity prevented their carrying their complaints to the 
throne, were made examples of political vengeance.* Whatever 
were the after jealousies between Mary and her sister, their first dis- 
agreement was yet to come; wherever she went, she led Elizabeth by 
the hand, and never dined in public without her. 
The religion of the country had called for the attention of the 
ueen from the first. Three parties were striving for the ascendancy. 
The reformed church, the antipapal unreformed, whose creed was the 
Six Articles of Henry, and the papists, a small sect, but now ren- 
dered powerful by the countenance of the queen. Mary’s first pro- 
clamation had promised unconditional liberty of conscience. Such a 
gift, so utterly inconsistent with the theory and practice of every religious 
party in those times, was soon altered. In the next proclamation, 
the religion was to be settled by “ common consent ;” and the queen, 
directly she arrived in London, recommended in a manifesto, that all 
parties should leave off calling each other names, and bandying about 
the terms of idolater and heretic. Using her power, as legal head of 
the Church, according to the laws of Henry, on the 12th of August, 
Mary made her first attack on the reformed faith, by forbidding the 
Lord Mayor “ to suffer in any ward open reading of the Scriptures 
in the churches, or preaching by the curates, unless licensed by her.” 
Another proclamation soon followed, in consequence of the battles 
royal between the rival faiths for the common pulpits, by which all 
preachers who promulgated doctrine not in accordance with the 
divine will were silenced. Mary had no intention of assuming the 
power which her father had exercised over the Church; she was quite 
willing to make use of her authority to introduce the power ot the 
pope; but when that should be done, her power must cease. In 
this course she was opposed by Gardiner, who desired to reform reli- 
gion in no other point but the papal supremacy. He pressed her to 
retain her headship of the Church. “I have read in Scripture,” suid 
she to him, “ that women are forbidden to speak in the Church. Is 
it then fitting that your Church should have a dumb head?” In fur- 
therance of her views, she had already informed Commendone, the 





* Remark the number of obscure persons who were punished in Mary’s reign. 
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pope’s legate, of her attachment to the papal religion, and of her 
desire to restore the supremacy of the pope in her dominions. She 
gave him a letter for Julius the pope, declaring her wish for recon- 
ciliation, and requesting him to send Cardinal Pole to her instantly. 

The ambassadors of Charles had lost no time in endeavouring to 
sway the new queen to their master’s interest. Before the middle of 
August they had overcome her reluctance to the execution of 
Northumberland,* foiled the schemes of the friends of Courtenay for 
his alliance with the queen, and persuaded her to accept their master’s 
heir as her husband. In one point alone had they failed—in urging 
the execution of Lady Jane Grey; it was in vain that they repre- 
sented the queen’s danger as long as Jane lived. She regarded her 
as the unresisting instrument of her father-in-law, believing that Jane, 
to use her own words, had been maltreated by her husband and her 
mother ere she consented to ascend the throne. “No,” replied 
Mary, to all their entreaties and arguments; ‘ I cannot find it in 
7 — or of my conscience to put my unfortunate kinswoman to 

eath.”} 

All was now cogitation and preparation for crowning the queen ; 
little, perhaps, of the latter, as until the city came forward with a 
loan, there was not a penny in the queen’s purse ; plenty of the 
former, as Mary was the first queen regnant, and how a queen was to 
be crowned our ancestors were sorely puzzled to determine. There 
seemed no end to the prospect of queens regnant. Should the queen 
die childless, first her sister, then Mary of Scotland, then the Duchess 
of Suffolk, and after her female claimants, in number equal to Ban- 
quo’s kings. 

“Thus,” says our authoress, “our combative fathers, if they meant to 
preserve the succession in the royal family, had no alternative but to sub- 
mit to the domination of a female. This they did with the worst grace in 
the world ; and if they did not term their sovereign, as the Hungarians did, 
‘King Mary,’ they insisted on her being encumbered with spurs, and girded 
with swords and other implements of the destructiveness in which their 
minds delighted. For the result of all the cogitations on her coronation 


was, that their regina was to be inaugurated in ‘all particulars like unto 
the king of England.’”—Life of Mary, p.322. 


Immediately after her coronation Mary met her first parliament ; 
that parliament which we are to believe she bribed into obedience. 
She who was in debt for her coronation, who had remitted two heavy 
taxes and commenced her government in a state of poverty, bribed 





* Eleven were condemned with the duke; three only suffered. As to Mary’s 
reluctance, see Hollingshed. 

+ The story of Mary’s rejection by Courtenay is hardly consistent with the fact 
that she informed Commendone, about the middle of August, ‘that she had con- 
cluded her league with the emperor, and had entirely resolved on her marriage with 
his heir, Prince Philip.’—Life of Mary, p. 312. Tyller’s Reign of Mary, vol. ii. 
pp. 238, 239. 

t Life of Mary, p.310; on authority of Renaud’s Despatches, &c. Pollino’s 
Istoria del Ecclesia d’Inghilterra. 
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this parliament! to do what? Was it to annul those cruel laws of 
her father, retained by the rulers of young Edward,—those laws by 
which the subject’s life might be forfeited as that of a traitor, not as 
in the days of the Plantagenets, for an overt act against the sove- 
reign, but for a supposed knowledge of a conspiracy, for ‘ prophe- 
sying upon arms, cognizances, names, and badges”—the act by which 
gallant Surrey was murdered? or those which took a man’s life for 
a hawk’s egg, for a libel, for conveying horses to Scotland? The 
parliament would hardly have required a bribe, to induce them to be 
merciful to themselves. Was the parliament bribed to wipe away 
the stain of illegitimacy from their sovereign,* to attaint the unfor- 
tunate Jane, or to repeal those laws of Edward the Sixth, by which 
the headship of the Church was assured to the crown? Methinks 
parliaments had learnt too well their lessons of obedience in Henry’s 
reign, to stumble now at changing the religion. The surrender of 
the headship of the Church by Mary was an act of unmitigated sor- 
row to her realm. As long as she ruled the Church, her religious 
opponents were not persecuted. From the beginning of 1555, the 
time of her surrender of her authority, the cruel persecutions for 
which she has been charged began. 

“ The queen actually held the then despotic authority of supreme head of 
the Church more than a year and a half; during which period, had her dis- 
position been as bloody and implacable as commonly supposed, she had 
ample time and opportunity to have doomed some of her religious oppo- 
nents to the flames; or at least to have inflicted personal punishment on 
some of her numerous libellers. But it is as certain that, till Mary surren- 
dered her great power as head of the Church, the cruelties of her reign did not 
commence.’ —Life of Mary, p. 341. 

How did Mary act towards Sandys? He had libelled herself and 
her religion, insulted her title and her worship. He was interceded 
for. She promised to release him if Gardiner approved. “ My 
Lord of Winchester,” said Mary to her chancellor, at the next privy 
council, “ what think you about Dr. Sandys? Is he not sufficiently 

unished ?”—— As your majesty pleases." —“ Then, truly,” rejoined 
ry, “ we would have him set at liberty.” Immediately she signed 
the warrant for his liberation, and called on the bishop to affix his 
signature. The prisoner was released, with the permission of Gar- 
diner. ‘Truly astonishing does his power seem to have been. In 
one point alone she not only dared but gloried in opposing him, and, 
with him, all her subjects; this was the Spanish match. He could 
persuade her to commit her own work, the translation of Erasmus, to 
the flames as heretical, but neither his persuasions, nor those of her 





* “Henry having declared both his marriages with Katherine and Anne nullities, 
it was impossible to do justice to Mary without injuring Elizabeth. Yet, as far as 
the unfortunate case would permit, Elizabeth was guarded from reproach; for all 
mention of her name was carefully avoided. Such conduct in a person less systema- 
tically calumniated than Queen Mary would have been attributed to good motives, 
especially as she had just allowed Elizabeth, at the recent coronation, the place and 
honours of the second person in the realm.’ —Life of Mary, pp. 339, 340. 
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parliament, nor the open discontent of every of her subjects, could 
turn her from the Spanish alliance. Ignorant of the rights of their 
queen, the people feared that England would be transferred to Spain 
as a marriage dowry, and sink into a Spanish province by the alliance 
of the queen with Philip. This feeling vented itself in her parlia- 
ment in a humble petition that “her majesty would not marry a 
stranger or foreigner.” The petition had an effect entirely opposite 
to that intended, regarding it as a plot of Gardiner’s, and an attempt 
to curb her in a point in which, at least, she ought to be free; the 
very night it was presented she sent for the Spanish ambassador, and 
betrothed herself in his presence to Philip. To her parliament she 
sent her thanks for their loyal wishes, ‘* but inasmuch as they essayed 
to limit her choice of a husband, she thanked them not.” On the 
14th of January, 1554, the marriage articles were disclosed to the 
public, and before a week was over, though the terms were most 
favourable to England, no less than three rebellions arose in the 
country. In the mid counties the pardoned Suffolk raised the 
standard of Lady Jane Grey ; in the west Sir Peter Carew excited 
the people in favour of Elizabeth and Courtenay, and a Calvinistic 
Church ; whilst in Kent the young and valiant Wyatt sought to re- 
establish the antipapal Church of Henry, by placing Elizabeth on the 
throne. By the beginning of February, Wyatt with his forces 
menaced the metropolis, proudly dictating his terms to the queen. 
Mary was a stranger to fear; she rallied her friends round her, and 
with far inferior forces awaited the approach of the rebels at White- 
hall. It was in vain that Gardiner, her ministers, and her attendants, 
besought her to take refuge in the Tower. On the seventh her 
e's was attacked on all sides, and for a time, despite the valour of 

er defenders and the assistance of the Londoners, under their mayor, 
Sir Thomas White, the danger was imminent. At length the rebels 
were defeated, and their leader captured with some hundreds of his 
deluded followers.* The day after, Mary signed the death-warrant 
of Lady Jane. Guildford Dudley and his wife were to die on the fol- 
lowing day ; so ran the warrant. Sudden as was the summons, Jane 
was prepared. Feckenham would have argued with her; she declined 
it; “her time,” she said, “ was too short for controversy.” Misin- 
terpreting her words, he hastened to the queen and besought her to 
respite the execution, under the hope that Jane might be converted 
ere her death. Mary consented; three days were given. Jane 
smiled mournfully at her zealous friend, when he returned with the 
news, and explained to him his mistake; she sought for peace, not 
disputation ; she was prepared for death. ‘‘ True it was,” she said, 





* When persons write what they call historical novels—good things in their way— 
they should as little as possible outrage truth for the sake of effect. Surely it is too 
great a novelist’s licence to send Wyatt and Suffolk to attack the Tower, when the 
queen was at Whitehall, or to burn the Hot Gospeller, who happily survived, a court 
favourite, to a good old age, all for the sake of a little popular prejudice and good 
effect.—See the Tower of London. 
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“ther flesh shuddered, as was natural to frail mortality, but her spirit 
would spring rejoicingly.into the eternal light, when she hoped the 
mercy of God would receive it.” The politician, when he considers 
the use made of poor Jane’s name, may justify her execution on the 
plea of necessity. The treachery of Suffolk may have persuaded 
Mary that no trust could be placed in her rival’s family. We do not 
seek to justify the deed, we are no expediency politicians. Let the 
deed stand forth in all its horrors; forget not the humility, the patient 
long-suffering, the compulsory treason, of the fair victim; but forget 
not also that, if Mary deemed necessity her excuse, “she neither 
aggravated it by malicious observation, nor hypocritical conduct.” * 

Elizabeth’s name had been too much mixed up with the late in- 
surrections to permit of Mary’s neglect. She summoned her to 
Whitehall. Elizabeth pleaded illness, was allowed a delay of a fort- 
night, and then came to the palace. Mary would not see her. 
Wyatt and her own officer Croft. implicated her in the late risings, 
and in return to the token ring, Mary bade her sister purge herself of 
these serious imputations before they could meet. The Spanish 
ambassadors pressed for her death. Elizabeth and Courtenay must 
die before the marriage could be concluded. Mary refused to do 
ought that the law of treason would not warrant; she admitted the 
suspicious circumstances against her sister and the Earl of Devon- 
shire, but distinctly refused to overrule that law by which death was 
awarded to an overt act of treason alone. ‘‘ Mary dealt infinitely 
more mercifully by her heiress than Elizabeth did by hers. And 
how startling is the fact, that Queen Mary would not proceed against 
her sister and her kinsman, because the proof of their treason was 
contained in cipher letters, easy to be forged, when what merely pur- 
ported to be copies of a correspondence in cipher, without the pro- 
duction of the originals, brought Mary Queen of Scots to the block, 
protesting, as she did, that the correspondence was forged.” + Nay, 
she would not even have committed her to the Tower, could any 
nobleman have been found who would have assured her safe custody. 
But no one would answer for the princess, and she was consequently 
sent to the Tower. 

From the time of the risings to the arrival of Philip in midsummer, 
Mary was continually distressed, not only by foolish plots against 
her life among her own subjects, but also by the machinations of the 
ambassadors of France, Spain, and Venice; Noailles and the Vene- 
tian encouraging her people to revolt, and the representative of the 
emperor moving heaven and earth to compass the deaths of Elizabeth 
and Courtenay. Grievously as Mary felt the absence of Philip, the 
purpose of whose delay no one could doubt, she remained firm in her 





* Life.of Mary, p. 361. 
+ On the authority of Mr. Tytler, Hist. Scot., vol. viii., we have put the sentence 
in italics, in the place of our authoress’s words, “ copies of correspondence.” 
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intentions towards her prisoners, and, being supported by Gardiner,* 
at length tired out the Spanish ambassador. After numerous de- 
bates on matters partly of import, partly of ceremony, Philip set sail 
for England, and arrived at Southampton on the 20th of July. Five 
days after, Mary was united to that husband, to whom, though’ a 
queen regnant, she felt conscientiously bound, as a married woman 
and a sedulous observer of the established customs of the land, as far 
as possible to yield implicit obedience. From this notion rose the 
majority of the crimes with which this unfortunate queen is popularly 
charged. 

Mary's marriage was shortly followed by her reconciliation with 
her sister.t She sent for her to Hampton: when, on her knees, 
Elizabeth protested her loyalty, Mary forgave her ; “ whether inno- 
cent or guilty, I forgive you,” she said, as she placed a costly ring 
on her sister's finger as the pledge of amity. Common report has 
always given to Philip the credit of this act of forgiveness. It may 
have been so. If it was, it was inconsistent with the conduct of his 
ambassadors, whose constant cry had been for Elizabeth’s death; if 
the credit is due to Mary, it is consistent with her previous kindness 
to her sister, her sense of justice, and her firmness in resisting the 
former solicitations of the ambassadors of Spain. Be it'as it may, 
among all the trying circumstances that followed, notwithstanding her 
imprudence in listening to fortune-tellers, and the plots her servants 
concocted, Elizabeth never lost her sister’s forgiveness. 

Reginald Pole was now on his way to England with absolution for 
the country, and a bull confirming the spoilers of Church lands in 
their illegal possessions. ‘This last was a concession to the parlia- 
ment, a bribe whereby to insure their devotion to Rome. ‘To Mary 
it was a hateful act. Constantly had she urged the legislature to 
restore the Church plunder, and follow her example in devoting the 
lands of the Church, on which her father and brother had seized, to 
the support and education of the poor. Not content with refusing 
to make restoration, the parliament sought to dissuade Mary from 
obeying her own conscience. ‘They pressed on her her inability to 
support the crown, should she restore these possessions. ‘‘ I prefer,” 
she said, “the peace of my conscience to ten such crowns as Eng- 
Jand.” Reginald Pole arrived, the parliament solicited absolution 
for the land, and Pole, with gladness and emotion, thanked God for 
his mercies, and pronounced his solemn absolution for the late heresy, 
and his fatherly benediction on his penitents. Mary had now re- 





* Certainly in the case of Courtenay, whose fellow-prisoner he had been in the 
Tower ; probably in that of Elizabeth, if Renaud’s denunciations of the bishop, as 
her friend, may be allowed to outweigh popular report. If, however, the contrary 
was the case, and the proof is by no means meagre, Mary’s resistance is the more 
praiseworthy. 

+ Elizabeth formed one of the festive party at court at Christmas, 1554; the con- 
versation was probably in the autumn of that year. Fox imprisons her for another 
year, of course without authority. 
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signed her religious supremacy to the cmissaries of-the pope, her 
political power to her husband. The consequences were evident ; 
before the end of the year 1554 she was able to perform one act of 
mercy before the power was taken from her for ever,—yet hardly to 
perform it—to express her willingness to perform it. She could do 
no more; her power was already passing into other hands. It re- 
mained for Gardiner to determine whether Sir John Cheke, the 
writer of the reply of the council] which branded Mary with illegiti- 
macy, should receive that forgiveness which the queen was anxious 
to extend towards him. 

Mary was now suffering under a complication of disorders that for 
months reduced her to a torpid and half-dead state, during which 
time Philip, taking advantage of the power which his appointment as 
regent to the expected heir of the throne conferred upon him, pos- 
sessed himself of a power in the government utterly mconsistent 
with the marriage articles. The time of Mary’s illness was the time 
of the commencement of the fearful persecutions of her reign. 

“‘ How violent that illness was, may be learned from the testimony of the 
Venetian ambassador, Michele. ‘ From the time of her first afiliction, she 
was a prey to the severest headache, her head being frightfully swelled ; 
she was likewise subject to perpetual attacks of hysteria, which other 
‘women exhale by tears and piercing cries.’ From this notice may be im- 
plied, that the wretched queen still retained sufficient command of herself 
to suppress all audible plaints, as unbecoming her royal station. Who can, 
however, believe that woman, in that state of mortal suffering, was capable 
of governing a kingdom, or that she was accountable for any thing done in 
it? Fox, in his narrative of the sufferings of the Protestant martyrs, when- 
ever the queen is mentioned, really confirms the description of Michele; 
sometimes he reports, she lay for weeks without speaking, as one dead, and 
more than once the rumour went that she had died in childbed.”—-Life of 
Mary, pp. 415, 416. 


But still it may be said that Philip’s stay in England was but 
short, and that from the time that he left the country to assume the 
crown of Spain, Mary was the governing head of the state, and 
answerable for the acts of government done in her name. ‘True it is 
that Mary’s consort left England late in 1555, and never returned ; 
true it is that Mary was the ostensible governor of the realm ; true, 
also, it is that, whether in England or Spain, Philip and the privy 
council were the ruling powers of the realm. 

“ With her married life, the independence of her reign ceased; from what- 
ever cause, whether owing to her desperate state of health, or from her 
idea of wifely duty, Philip, whether present or absent, guided the English 
government. When he left England, the queen desired Cardinal Pole to 
make minutes of the king's last injunctions for the privy council, and they 
are still preserved in his handwriting. In another privy council journal 
extant, the English government* gave Philip, as king, minute accounts of 





* Consisting of Gardiner, Winchester, Arundel, Pembroke, Paget, and Petre, and 
the Bishops of Ely and Rochester. See Minute Journal rendered to him by the 
— extracted from State Paper Office.—Tyéler’s Edward and Mary, vol. ii. 
pp. 483, 
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their proceedings, ecclesiastical and domestic. He wrote his mind on the 
opposite column with no more recognition of his wife’s authority than was 
observed by Henry VII. to Elizabeth of York, and he very coolly, in his 
own name, orders twelve ships of the English fleet to escort his abdicated 
father to Spain, without the ceremony of asking the leave of their royal mis- 
tress. These documents afford incontestable proof that Philip of Spain, not 
Mary of England, was the reigning sovereign after their hands were united.” — 
Life of Mary, pp. 420, 421. 

Strype was justified in saying, that, after the King of Spain was 
her husband, nothing was done in England but with the privity and 
directions of the said king’s ministers. Mary had promised that the 
religion should be settled by common consent. She acted up to her 
promise. ‘Three successive parliaments were summoned in two years, 
each one more eager than its predecessor to anticipate the wishes of 
the queen in changing the established religion. The coming of 
Philip made no difference in the slavish obedience of parliaments ; 
they were more than ever ready to pass every persecuting act that 
Philip’s right hand, Gardiner, presented to them. Had Mary’s par- 
liaments been as honest as herself, very different would her reign 
have been. Had they done their duty, in refusing penal laws in 
matters of religion, the executive would have been hampered, as 
Mary’s just restoration of the ancient free constitution of the Plan- 
tagenets had put out of the power of the state to take furtive ven- 
geance on any individual.* The people were, alas, corrupted; not 
by the queen, whose constant acts were of restoration, not of cor- 
ruption by the means of illegal wealth, “ but by the Church lands 
by which Henry had bribed his aristocracy, titled and untitled, into 
cooperation with his enormities.” Due as doubtless the persecutions 
in Mary’s reign were to the power of Philip and the restored supre- 
macy of Rome, they were aggravated or lessened according to the cha- 
racter of the prelates of the different sees. Gardiner and Bonner, 
“Flesh bred in murder” under Henry, now burnt those who denied the 
papal supremacy with as much eagerness as they had previously pro- 
moted the execution of its advocates. ‘‘ Of fourteen bishoprics,” says 
Sir James Mackintosh, “* the Catholic prelates used their influence so 
successfully, as altogether to prevent bloodshed in nine, and to reduce 
it within limits in the remaining five.” Cardinal Pole, the familiar 
friend and relative of the queen, he to whom Mary had ever looked 
with respect, if not with love; with whose sentiments she had ever 
agreed ; to whose will she was ever ready to submit when she had 
the power; he not only refused to sanction the use of the sword, but 
he openly blamed Gardiner for his reliance on the arm of the flesh, 
and rescued many a victim, inhabitants of his own district, from the 
fangs of Bonner. With whom was it probable Mary’s heart coin- 
cided, with the renegade Gardiner, or with the unchanged, un- 
changeable Reginald ? 





* It is useless to talk of Edward’s repeal of the treason statutes of his father, 
when the death of Somerset and his adherents is remembered. 
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Would you then defend Mary's conduct towards her father’s 
remains—her encouragement of an ecclesiastical council to exhume 
and burn his body? Far from it. What! would you agree with 
her in that act? No; but we deny the fact. What! deny that 
which even a Romanist, her own chaplain, asserts? Yes! what the 
Romanist Chaplain Weston asserted in retaliation of his suspension 
from his office by Pole, on account of his immoral life. And the 
more so, because Mary’s earliest act had been to have masses said for 
his soul, and because, when her ecclesiastics assured her that the pope 
would never sanction the appropriation of the rectorial tithes of 
Kendal, a crown living, to the maintenance of such an endowment, 
she gave them to Henry’s College, at Cambridge, saying, “ that as 
his benefaction to that college was the best thing he had done for 
himself, the best thing she could do to show her duty was to augment 
its revenues for his sake.” 

The year after the departure of Philip was that in which perse- 
cution, famine, and insurrection were more than ever rife, and among 
the victims at the stake was the martyr Cranmer. Gardiner was now 
dead, Philip was busied with the affairs of his crown patrimonial, and 
the council governed England by the advice of his ministers, and in 
the name of his queen, whom illness not only prevented from attend- 
ing the council, but confined to her chamber and her bed. It was 
not until the summer that Mary was once more convalescent, and 
able to wander in simple dress in the poor neighbourhood of her 
palace at Croydon, entering the cottages of the poor, and, unrecognised 
by them, relieving their pressing wants.* Cranmer had suffered in 
the spring of the year. 

The next year brought a short visit from her truant husband, for 
the purpose of forcing Mary into a war with France, and her sister 
Elizabeth into a marriage with his heroic friend the Prince of Savoy. 
In the first project Philip succeeded. Loath as she was to burden 
her subjects, Mary had been too much provoked by the plots and 
insults of Henry of France to resist the importunities of her power- 
ful husband. She yielded, and war began with France. With 
respect to Elizabeth, Mary was not to be compelled. It has been com- 
monly asserted, and therefore believed, perhaps even by the assertors 
themselves, that Mary was anxious to disinherit or banish her sister. 
Without pressing the inconsistency of such an assertion with her 
forgiveness at Hampton, and her familiar intercourse with her sister 
during the Christmas of the year 1556, let us consider how far such 
a charge agrees with her conduct towards Elizabeth in matters matri- 
monial. The King of Sweden had sought Elizabeth for his heir; 
Mary deferred to the wishes of Elizabeth, and forbore to press his 
suit. Again, Philip ang the Prince of Savoy, and used every 


argument to induce Mary to compel Elizabeth’s obedience. Mary 





* Memoirs of her Maid of Honour, Jane Dormer, wife of the Conde de Feria; 
and Privy Purse Expenses, where the items of her bounty appear. 
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. refused. She had favoured his views as long as her sister did not seem 
averse ; now that Elizabeth’s real views were known, she could not 
consent to the match, nor did she believe her parliament would allow 
the heiress of the crown to leave the kingdom. Philip was enraged ; 
he charged Mary on her conscience, as she regarded the future wel- 
fare of her religion, to enforce her sister's compliance. Mary’s reply 
was decisive ; she expressed her determination of acting only by the 
advice of her parliament. 


“It is very plainly to be gathered from this letter, that Mary did not 
choose to use any indirect or illegal methods of influencing her parliament 
in favour of a marriage which was equally against the wishes of her sister 
and her kingdom. This letter has been mentioned (but surely by persons 
atterly ineapable of reading the original) as an instance of the utter slavery 
of Mary’s disposition, when, in truth, she makes in it a noble distinction 
between the tenderness of a wife and the duties of an Englisa queen. She 
will discuss the marriage with whomsoever her husband appoints. She 
will not be influenced to act against her regal integrity, either by the mys- 
ticism or bigotry of his friars. She means to leave the whole to her par- 
liament; but deprecates his unreasonable displeasure, m making her 
accountable when she has no right to control their acts. She shows that 
nothing but trouble will follow any exertion of despotism in the affair ; yet 
if her husbagd wishes to influence her people, he had better do it in person, 
for she wants much to see him. And she concludes with a prayer, almost 
in the words retained in our Liturgy, that God, in whose hand are the 
hearts of kings, will direct this matter to his glory.” 


If Mary seems more than usually free from bigotry in refusing te 

ress a Catholic alliance on the country, she seems to act strangely 

inconsistently with any desire of banishing or disinheriting Elizabeth, 
in encouraging her objections to any foreign match. 

The temporary return of health which the bustle of the French 
war had brought. Mary was shortly destroyed by a painful attack of 
her chronic disease, which the rumour of Philip’s attachment to his 
beautiful and fascinating cousin, Christina of Denmark, brought on 
with the fall of the leaf. With her disease came on her strange 
monomania ; once more she believed herself about to give a con- 
tinuance to the succession, and her will, made in the autumn of that 
year, alludes to the hope of offspring. The beginning of the next 
year brought a new disease to her already enfeebled frame, an inter- 
mittent fever, arising from the wet seasons. Her doctors, utterly 
ignorant how to treat malaria, removed her to the most marshy 
situations.* She gradually sunk, and in September seemed ex- 
tremely oppressed by the death of her friend and kinsman, Charles 
the Fifth. Philip knew she was dying, but he came not to visit her; 
he sent, indeed, his ambassador Feria with a message and a ring to 
his dying queen ; his message advised her to take some measures for 
recognising Elizabeth as her successor. She obeyed with joy, sending 
the crown jewels to her sister, and exacting, if we may believe the 





* The council took advantage of her illness to increase the numbers and severity 


of thei petseculluiis. 
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Countess de Feria, from Elizabeth a promise to keep the religion as 
she found it. Her last days were sorely aggravated. Her kinsman 
Pole was on his death-bed; it was doubtful whether he or Mary 
would die first.* A few devoted friends only were around her; the 
waiters on Providence had gone to pay their court to her expected 
successor. Hatfield was the pole of every courtier’s course.t On the 
16th of November the hand of death was on the queen; still she 
was composed, and even cheerful; long suffering had blunted the 
pains of death. Early on the next morning the extreme unction was 
administered, and the mass was celebrated in her chamber. At the 
benediction, she meekly bowed her head and expired. 

Her will was worthy of the charities of her life. Conceiving she 
had a right to will away those Church lands unalienated by her father 
and brother, and which she had devoted to charity during her life, 
she willed that the income should go to the most destitute poor in 
her realm. One charity which she contemplated was truly noble— 
*‘ an hospital specially to be ordained and provided for the relief of poor 
and old soldiers, such as have been hurt and maimed in the service of 
this realm.” Of course her charitable wishes were neglected. She 
earnestly prayed her executors to raise her mother’s corpse from its 
humble tomb at Peterborough, and lay it nigh the place of her own 
sepulture. Of course her wishes were neglected. During her life, 
her privy purse expenses show how active had been her charities ; the 
only wish she had of perpetuating an inactive charity—the founding 
masses for her father’s soul—she was persuaded to alter. So was it 
in her will. No image, no masses, no lamps, no pilgrimage are pro- 
vided. She seeks to provide for the relief of her people from her 
debts ; to alleviate their sufferings by a permanent provision for the 
poor; to encourage their loyalty and bravery, by a refuge for those 
who might have suffered in defence of her rights or in the prosecution 
of her wars. 

Thus died Mary the queen, “a woman every way excellent while 
she followed her own inclination ;”{ and of whom Fuller might 
justly say, “ she had been a worthy princess, if as little cruelty had 
been done UNDER her as sy her. She hated to equivocate, and 
always was what she was, without dissembling her judgment or con- 
duct for fear or flattery.” 





* Pole survived her but a few hours. 

+ Elizabeth said on her death-bed, she would not send such visitors to her suc~ 
cessor as came to her at Hatfield. 
{ Fox’s Biographer, a cotemporary. 
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A Lecture, delivered at Exeter Hall. By J.P. Kay Suuttre- 
wortH, Esq. On the Constructive Method of Teaching. 


A Lecture on the Importance of Language, as a leading Branch of 
Elementary Instruction. By the Rec. Georce Moopy, M.A. 
London: Martin; Burns; Simpkin and Marshal]. 12mo. 


The Schoolmaster Vindicated ; or, Educational Quackery Exposed. 
A Letter on the Method of Teaching Writing, sanctioned by the 
Committee of Council on Education, and pursued in the Classes 
at Exeter Hall. London: Souter. 8vo. 


WE have seldom been more surprised than we were in reading Dr. 
Kay Shuttleworth’s Lecture in the “ Saturday Magazine” of July, 
1842. Though our opinion of the soundness of this gentleman’s 
views on educational subjects never was very high, and though we 
greatly doubted the policy of the present government in retaining his 
services in the responsible office of secretary to the committee of the 
Privy Council, yet we were disposed to give him credit for some 
practical knowledge at least, as to the elementary details of education. 
In proportion to our estimation of his ability on these points, was our 
surprise on reading the lecture which he has allowed to be published 
in the “ Saturday Magazine.” So shallow an affair, it has scarcely 
ever been our lot to see. There is positively nothing in it, except a 
poor affectation of learning and information, and a pedantic display 
of hard names. 

“The subject of this lecture has been announced,” says Dr. 
Shuttleworth, ‘‘ as the constructive method of teaching. Its object 
is to make you aware, what bund of principle connects the several 
classes that have been established in Exeter Hall, for the instruction 
of persons belonging to different orders of the community.” 

Now, what is this connecting “ bond of principle?” There are, 
as the Doctor informs us, two methods of instruction, the analytic 
and the constructive. Why he should call it constructive, we know 
not. Ever since the time of Aristotle, it has been known by the 
term synthetic. But as the method is announced as something new— 
some new “ bond of principle,”"—a new name, perhaps, was necessary. 
To these two methods the Salen adds a third, namely, the dogmatic, 
of which, however, he speaks very contemptuously, as the method 
used ‘* when authority is employed to load the memory with what is 
not understood.” 

The analytic method, it appears, is adopted by a certain M. Jacotot, 
and is of this kind. M. Jacotot considered that ‘ the best method 
of giving instruction in reading was to take up almost any book ; to 
open the first page, to begin with the first word, to teach the child to 
read that word; then proceed to the second word, and so on... 
Probably the first day was expended in teaching the child three 
words ; the next day, perhaps, the child learned five other words ; 
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and the third day, oes. some more. Every day he recommenced 
at the beginning of the sentence, going over the course pursued the 
previous day, and gradually advancing till the child had mastered a 
connected sentence or paragraph. Yow perceive that what the child 
had to do was a work of analysis (!) .... What the child learned 
was to recognise words by processes exactly similar to those under- 
gone in learning the signs of thought in Chinese, each word or symbol 
of thought being different from most others.” With due deference 
to Dr. Kay Shuttleworth, we should say that this method was an 
instance not of the analytic, but of the pure dogmatic. It seems to 
us that a child set to work in this way, could learn nothing whatever, 
except what was taught him directly by the master. As to a child 
being able by this method to reconcile for itself the inconsistencies in 
the English language, or “ find out when it was that A represents 
one of the four sounds which from time to time it indicates,” we 
see not how it could advance a step without the dogmatic instruction 
of the master. 

The “ constructive method,” the “ bond of principle” which con- 
nects the classes at Exeter Hall, is of quite a different character. 
The child is to be made acquainted with the simple sounds of which a 
word is*composed, until he has learned first the vowel sounds, and 
then the consonant. ‘‘ It would, for instance, be the duty of the 
master to make the child acquainted with the fact, that the word 
‘man’ consists of three simple sounds; the first signified by the 
letter ‘m,’ the next by the letter ‘a,’ and the third by the letter ‘n.’” 
Now, what is all this but what is done at every dame’s school in the 
kingdom, except that, in addition to the sound, the child is taught 
the ordinary names of the letter ;—first, the sound and shape of the 
vowels, a, e, i, 0, u; then the consonants, thus ;—b-a, ba; d-a, da; 
then, pursuing the constructive process, he arrives at b-a-t, bat ; c-a-t, 
cat; r-a-t, rat ? 

But Dr. Kay Shuttleworth has discovered that there are difficulties 
in this constructive process in the English language, which he thus 
most learnedly accounts for :—“ The insular position of our country, 
in connexion with its successive invasions and internal changes, has 
made our language the reservoir of the varieties of sound of all 
nations of the continent, with the exception of the Sclavonic. Our 
language contains almost every variety of vowel sound. The only 
remarkable exception [as he repeats] certainly is the Sclavonic sounds 
that have not been introduced into this country.” Hence the diffi- 
culties in applying the constructive method to the English language. 
And although you might, by the careful use of this process, arrive 
at c-a-t, cat; m-a-n, man; you could never hope to make out 
t-h-o-u-g-h-t, thought. Here, objectionable as it may be in theory, 
you must needs call in the dogmatic method, and the child must be 
content to take the master’s word for it, whether he understands the 
reason or no. 

Now what learned trifling is all this !—what a roundabout way of 
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saying, that when children have been taught the sounds of the letters, 
they may make out easy words for themselves, but, when they come 
to hard words, they must go to the dame and ask her to help them ! 

The application of the constructive system to writing is even a 
more laughable piece of grave absurdity than the former. In one of 
the cantons of Switzerland, the canton of Zurich, there lives, as Dr. 
Kay Shuttleworth informs us, a M. Scher, who is master of the 
Normal school at Kusnacht. This gentleman teaches writing by the 
constructive method. His method depends on a very careful analysis 
of the forms that enter into the usual written characters, combining 
the elementary forms into letters in the order of their comparative 
simplicity : first, right lines; then, combining with the right line a 
curve at the bottom; then, no doubt, a curve at the top. Why, 
what on earth is all this, but the old plan of straight-strokes, pot- 
hooks, and hangers, which is, or used to be, taught in every village- 
school? Surely we need not go to Switzerland to learn this. The 
constructive method, again, we learn, is very suitable to drawing ; 
that is to say, you are not to set a finished oil-painting before a 
beginner for his first lesson, but begin with some simple elementary 
copy, and then lead him gradually onwards. This is the method 
adopted in France with great success. We remember, in our youth- 
ful days, to have read an amusing book, in which a certain good- 
natured uncle tells his wondering nephews and nieces a variety of 
stories about the manners and customs of different nations. At last 
he tells them of a nation which he had visited, where the people were 
very fond of a certain liquor made of grain steeped in water, and 
subjected to heat, and then suffered to ferment, and laid up in casks. 
“* Why, that’s beer!” said one of his young auditors, who was a little 
sharper than the rest: and so it turned out that the good man had 
been amusing the children with a description of the manners of their 
own country. Thus Dr. Kay Shuttleworth has imported from abroad 
methods of education which have been practised, not only in England, 
but we may venture to say in every country in the world where 
children are taught to read and write. 

It certainly does strike us as rather whimsical that a number of 
schoolmasters should be collected together at Exeter Hall, to hear 
Dr. Kay Shuttleworth’s grave absurdities about the constructive 
method,—and still more that he should announce this method as “ the 
bond of principle which connects the several classes that have been 
established at Exeter Hall for the instruction of persons belonging to 
different orders of the community.” In fact, we are credibly informed 
that the schoolmasters themselves make rare fun of the Doctor's 
lectures ; and very seldom go a second time except for the music and 
drawing. 

We suspect, however, that there is more in all this than meets the 
eye. There must have been some very urgent necessity to find out 
a “bond of principle,” or something which might pass for one, when 
so simple an affair as the ‘ constructive method” is placed thus pro- 
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minently forward. Perhaps the following paragraph from Dr. Shuttle- 
worth’s lecture may furnish a clue to explain the mystery :— 


“ Perceiving the difficulties of the subject (i.e. of applying the construc- 
tive method to the English language) the Committee of Council thought it 
their duty to endeavour to surmount these obstacles. They felt it was 
occupying neutral ground to endeavour to improve the schools of this 
country, by the publication of new methods of instruction, leaving to the 
masters and promoters of these schools to determine whether these methods 
could be introduced with advantage or not, or whether in any way they 
obstructed the general organization of the schools. For this purpose a gentle- 
man was selected who was thoroughly acquainted with the principles on 
which the phonic [or ape method was taught in Germany; he was 
brought over; he was employed during three or four successive months, in 
making an analysis of words according to their phonic peculiarities, in 
accordance with the principles adopted in Germany. Since the termination 
of his labours, the manuscript has not made such rapid progress as might 
have been desired; but I am happy to’say that measures will soon be 
adopted which will ensure its early publication.” 


We cannot but think that all this to-do about the constructive 
method is a mere apology for connecting the Committee of Privy 
Council with the classes at Exeter Hall, and so forming a nucleus 
for the revival of the rejected Whig scheme of 1839, to educate 
persons of all religions together, and throw religion overboard, in 
defiance of the loudly-expressed sense of the nation, that education 
without religion was worthless. We strongly suspect that the advo- 
cates of liberal opinions have not yet given up their hopes of con- 
necting government with their schemes; and for this cause we have 
our misgivings as to the policy of retaining Dr. Kay Shuttleworth in 
the influential situation in which he was placed by the Whig admini- 
stration. The truth is, that this gentleman is an enthusiast in the 
cause of education, (for which we honour him,) and has the manage- 
ment of a well-arranged institution at Battersea, in which the youth 
instructed gain a good quantity of miscellaneous information in a 
shorter time than usual. For all this we give him due credit; but 
we do not give him credit for high principle, or cultivated taste, or 
sound judgment, or comprehensive mind, or even scholarship enough 
to take a prominent part in the advancement of national education. 
It is not unlikely that the present government may come forward 
with some important scheme of education in the next session. We 
much doubt whether they have enough of right principle amongst them 
for the task. The declarations made, at the end of the last session, 
by Lord Wharncliffe, the president of the Committee for Education, 
were any thing but satisfactory, and savoured far too much of the 
liberal opinions of Dr. Kay Shuttleworth, who is a clever nineteenth- 
century man, and nothing more. Should the government adopt 
a scheme of education emanating from this committee, acting 
under the influence of Dr. Kay Shuttleworth, we fear they will be 
guilty of some very great blunder which they may not easily retrieve. 
It is a step of vital importance, which, with all our respect for 
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Sir R. Peel’s government, we should be loath to see taken, until it had 
been fairly canvassed in all its bearings, by men of a far different 
calibre from those who have hitherto been most prominent in the 
advancement of education. A well-conceived plan, vigorously taken 
up by a strong government, might be the means of restoring the 
nation’s moral energies and well-being, but an ill-advised and lati- 
tudinarian measure would only hasten our downward progress. 

Meanwhile, it is refreshing to see that there is rapidly growing up, 
in some quarters, a really practical and healthful energy, which bids 
fair to be productive of most important good. We have seldom 
read a more sound, high-minded, and truly useful lecture than that 
of Mr. Moody. This gentleman had for some years the charge of 
the Central National School, at the Sanctuary, Westminster. Since 
then he has removed to the management of a parish, but stiil keeps 
up his connexion with educational interests, as president of the 
Parochial and National Schoolmasters’ Mutual Improvement Society. 
Between three and four years ago, about half a dozen of the Metro- 
politan Church Schoolmasters agreed to meet periodically at the 
house of one of their number, in order “ that the older masters 
might give the younger the benefit of their experience, and, in 
return, be stimulated by the zeal and energy of those, who, with all 
the freshness and ardour of novelty, were just entering upon their 
difficult though interesting course; and all might learn to think more 
deeply of their responsibility, and to provoke one another to love 
and good works.” ‘The numbers have since gradually increased 
to above one hundred and fifty, and the association has assumed a 
more definite form, under the patronage of the Bishop of London. 
It has also been honoured with the approbation of the National 
Society and the London Diocesan Board. 

We will not attempt to give an analysis of Mr. Moody’s lecture, 
delivered at a meeting of this association, “‘ On the Importance of 
Language as a leading branch of Elementary Education.” It is one 
of those compositions which, being complete in themselves, and full 
of important matter, cannot be curtailed without injury, but should 
be read as a whole. We will, therefore, content ourselves with 
presenting our readers with the concluding paragraphs, as a specimen 
of the tone and spirit ; and of the true “ bond of principle” which 
should be adopted. 


“We all know that there is in the present day a loud and very general 
demand for a greater variety of subjects than usually prevails (in our 
schools), and many are looking, hastily and most unwisely, for immediate 
results in the shape of secular information. And so the master is tempted, 
if not driven, by those who ought to know better, to cram his poor children 
with the smatterings of a dozen sciences, “ ill assorted and worse digested ;” 
the least evil of which is, that they have no natural bearing whatever upon 
a religious education, and the only result for the most part that lasts a year 
after leaving school is, conceit andself-importance. I have given proof enough, 
that I am by no means one of those, who are afraid of poor children learning 
too much ; but I am anxious, that their seed-time should not be wasted, and 
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their minds injured, by overloading their memores with a mere heap of 
miscellaneous knowledge, often intended for show, rather than for use; the 
real aim of the managers in some cases, perhaps through the pressure from 
without, being not so much the permanent advantage of the child, as the 
field-day exhibition of the school. It is neither the quantity, nor the 
variety of the instruction that I quarrel with; only I would make sure, in 
the first place, of that which is most valuable ; and do thoroughly all that I 
attempted or professed to do. Let us have real “ useful knowledge,” and 
make up our minds beforehand what we mean to teach under that name, 
and to what extent. In music, for instance, I should not grudge any time 
that may be necessary for making the children masters of the whole of 
Mr. Turner's excellent “Class Singing Book.” In arithmetic, my chief care 
would be, to teach principles along with practice; for which ose, I 
should take them into fractions immediately after, if not along with, the first 
four rules; and treat the whole subject algebraically, and to a certain 
extent geometrically. From the first day I should practise them well in 
mental calculations of every useful variety; most carefully avoiding, how- 
ever, the trickery and display of what sometimes arrogates to itself the name 
of mental arithmetic. It would be no satisfaction to me, though it makes a 
great show before visitors, that a few boys could do what the chance is, ten 
thousand to one, that not one of them would ever have occasion to do once 
after leaving school, square a number of four or more digits in his head in 
half a minute. How often it may be read in the very face of the “ wonder- 
ful boy,” that because he happens to know a trick that lords and ladies 
have never learned (or they would not praise it so unwisely), he fancies 
himself much cleverer than them. It never occurs to them, that, though he 
can so readily multiply 7837 by 7837, he could not for his life multiply 7837 
by 7836, or 7838, or any large number but itself. Upon lineal drawing 
1 would bestow one or (with the lower classes) two half-hours in the week, 
chiefly with the view of putting it into their heads to practise at home, 
which, having been once led to make the attempt at school, they will be 
ready enough to do. Bearing in mind how much the lower orders have to 
do with material form, which is always better described by lines than by 
letters; and also the anecdote, with which you are well acquainted, of the 
Englishman’s beer costing him more than the Prussian’s drawing and 
music; their education can scarcely be deemed complete, in either a moral 
or secular point of view, without their being put in the way of acquirin 
this useful and domestic art. It is also worth while to bestow another half- 
hour in the week upon ornamental penmanship, partly on the same grounds, 
and partly to fix the pupil in a habit of good ordinary writing, and of 
neatness and taste in little matters. In geography, I should aim at little 
more than giving him the power of making an intelligent use of a map or 
class-book, which I should have considered him to have attained by the 
time he could sketch from memory the maps of the World, and of the Holy 
Land, and of the British Isles. As to the minute details, upon which sadly 
too much time is sometimes spent as upon a producible commodity ; he 
would learn them easily enough, if ever he should want to know them. 
Some of these, as well as a few other subjects, I should not so much make 
a regular part of the school business, as afford facilities for them in con- 
nexion with the school. But surely I need not stop to particularize other 
subjects, or say a word more to convince any one, (indeed, the very offer 
that has assembled us to-day is argument enough,) that I am not afraid of 
the children learning too much. I am jealous, however, of merely secular 
teaching, and of any novelty that tends wholly in that direction. And I am 
anxious withal, that the instruction, however varied, should be solid, and 
not showy ; substantial, and not evanescent ; humbling, and not puffing up ; 
of common and certain benefit to every child; expanding the mind rather 
than filling the head; and, above all, that it should in every case serve as 
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material for self-improvement in after-days, and have a direct bearing upon 
religious knowledge. That the tendency of our present undertaking lies in 
this direction, I have neither doubt nor misgiving; that we succeed therein 
rests with you rather than with me; and in this too I am in good heart. 
There are those who laugh at the very idea of teaching national school- 
masters even the rudiments of Latin, to say nothing of Greek, as a quixotic 
project ; and one so impracticable, that they need not trouble themselves 
to make up their minds whether or not it is quite harmless. But I trust 
that I know you better. And certainly I have seen, during the last three 
years, so much good done, (though we sometimes waste our time in mere 
talk,) so much good done in a quiet way, by our humble association, that I 
begin to think that we are capable of great things too. When I behold 
above one hundred and thirty masters, residing almost all within teu miles 
of the metropolis, forming themselves into an association, at some expense 
of money, and much of time and trouble, for the improvement of them- 
selves and their schools; and when I know that they have but one 
common object in view, being all in communion with the Church, to 
which, as well as to their profession, they are growing in attachment 
every week; I cannot but think that the friends of national education 
have great cause to “thank God, and take courage.” And, surely, 
we may look upon the good that has resulted in various ways from 
our association, as an earnest of greater things. The national school- 
master is no longer, as he was in too many instances only two or three 
years ago, a neglected, isolated being, tempted to regard even the master of 
the neighbouring school as a rival rather than a brother. Now he can hold 
— head as a member of a body respectable and respected. He knows now 
whither to look for sympathy, and advice, and support; of which no man of 
any class stands more in need than himself. The effect upon the spirits of 
our masters, as well as upon their desire for improvement, may be read in 
your faces. Some of you could tell of difficulties which you had long 
thought insurmountable, and evils to which you had, from utter despair, 
given way for years, no sooner named than a remedy was suggested ; or of 
schemes and plans long thought of, but never ventured upon, no sooner 
mentioned, than found to be answering in practice elsewhere. And how 
comforting it has been to find a brother in a master, of whose school idle 
rumour has brought so wonderful an account that you have been fairly in 
despair of your own; and to hear him confess, that he has been all the while 
sighing over the same difficulties and troubles with yourself. Or, who can 
calculate the benefits that are resulting from visits to each other’s schools ? 
an event (strange to say) seldom thought of a few years ago, when even 
those who met once a year at St. Paul’s too often looked upon each other 
with a jealous eye. We have since seen modest intelligence and retiring 
merit brought out for the common benefit of all; and, on the other hand, 
the forward repressed, and each finding his own level. We have had hasty 
and hot-headed projectors cooled down; and in their turn, the judicious, 
though perhaps over-cautious, encouraged. These are a few of the advan- 
tages which have resulted from our monthly conference. I am glad to find 
too, that the library has proved a very great benefit. In our schools, to 
name only a few of the more palpable improvements, we can point to reduced 
punishment, greater quietness, more regular and punctual attendance, a 
check put upon children wandering from school to school, and a better tone 
with less of dry hard system ; to say nothing of a general extension of the 
scheme of instruction. But ~ do I repeat to you facts with which you 
are better acquainted than myself? Merely to put you in good heart at the 
outset of a great and difficult undertaking ; which, if carried on with energy 
and in a proper spirit, will improve the school as much as it will raise the 
master, and do both in the right direction. 

“ May the great Head of the Church, whom, if you are worthy of your 
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high and honourable calling, you are serving in every part of your scho- 
lastic duties, give you all lowly minds, and great industry, and increasing 
devotedness to the cause and the work of national education! And may the 
same All-powerful and All-gracious Master, who, in the days of his flesh, 
insisted so earnestly upon the religious capabilities of young children, 
enable you to do your parts towards training up those who may be com- 
mitted to your charge, intellectually as well as spiritually, in accordance 
with their baptismal vows and privileges; and give you your reward in 
obedient and loving children here, and fellow-saints in glory hereafter !”— 
Pp. 29—36. 


Since writing the’ above remarks, we have seen the last pamphlet 
set down in our list—‘*‘ The Schoolmaster Vindicated,” which is a 
clever exposure of the quackery practised at Exeter Hall on the 
subject of writing. It seems that Dr. Kay Shuttleworth has intro- 
duced a method of writing from Germany, called ‘* Mulhaiiser’s 
method,” which, from the description given of it, appears to be one 
of the most laughable absurdities ever submitted to the public, and 
to be already exploded, even at Exeter Hall, after a few trials, from 
its very ridiculousness. ‘The writer retails an anecdote from Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, which illustrates our former observations. 
** Johnson, Goldsmith, and others were conversing on new inventions, 
or something to that effect. Goldsmith remarked, that he thought it 
would be an excellent thing if some one were to visit foreign coun- 
tries, and bring home all the inventions that were not known here. 
The idea was admitted to be a good one, and Goldsmith declared he 
would undertake it. ‘ Nonsense,’ said Johnson ; ‘ why, Goldy, you 
would bring home a grinder’s wheelbarrow as a new invention.” We 
think Goldy’s mantle has descended on the secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education.” 

It is really time that these quackeries should be exposed, and 
Lord Wharncliffe and his colleagues disabused of their infatuated 
reliance on such a man as their present secretary. . If his plans were 
merely ridiculous, the only evil would be the loss of public money 
expended in carrying out his fancies ; but they are pernicious in two 
ways ; first in promoting a latitudinarian, un-English theory of edu- 
cation ; secondly, in preventing the government from availing them- 
selves of the services of men of talent and capacity, who could really 
aid them in the momentous business of improving the education of 
the country. 
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A Plea for Proprieary —¥ in connexion with the Church of 
England. 8vo. Pp. 4. Sine loco aut anno. 


WE are about to do a thing almost, perhaps quite, unparalleled 
in the annals of a review. Instead of extracting from the work 
named at the head of our article, we will transcribe it entire. 


“ In many of our larger towns, the metropolis more especially, there exist 
proprietary chapels, connected with the Church of England. Most of them 
were built within the limits of the past or present century; some by con- 
gregations for their pastors, and some by pastors for their congregations ; 
some also, in the way of business merely, by the owners or renters of the 
ground. On the whole, they have been honoured with a considerable share 
of popularity, especially among the serious and devout. At the same time, 
it must be owned that objections have been made against them, which it 
may be well to consider, and (if truly and honestly it may be) to refute. 

“1, It is said that very chapels are not subject to episcopal con- 
trol. It is true that a doubt is sometimes felt, as regards the extent of 
authority which the bishop possesses over them ; and that, in some dioceses, 
the ministers who occupy them are not summoned to visitations with the 
rest of the clergy. But, compelled or not, they rejoice in observing the 
wishes, and honouring the person and office, of the bishop ; who exercises, 
after all, the most summary and irresponsible of all control, in licensing 
whom he will, and recalling the licence at his pleasure. , 

“2, It is said that proprietary chapels are not consecrated. To the 
ceremony of consecration, strictly so named, an impediment occurs in the 
tenure of property which is not the freehold of the Church. But is a 
building otherwise than consecrated, when set apart from profane and 
secular occupations, and used continually for the assembling together of the 
followers of Christ, for prayer and praise, for the preaching of the word, and 
ministering of the sacraments ; especially if God is pleased to give his Holy 
Spirit for the conversion and renewal of souls, so that of the house of wor- 
ship it should be said, This and that man was born there from above, and 
the Highest should Himself vouchsafe to dwell there? 

«‘ 3. It is said that the leases of proprietary chapels are taken by minis- 
ters, as matters of pecuniary speculation. Every thing in the world is so 
far a matter of speculation, that no man can pretend to say whether or no 
it will prove conducive to his temporal comfort and advantage. But if the 
calculation of a livelihood from the labours of the ministry be liable to 
blame, how is the acceptance of preferment of any kind exempt from the 
like imputation ? 

“4, It is said that proprietary chapels have no district of a parochial 
character assigned to them. Frequently they have, and still more fre- 
quently they might have, districts (if thought desirable) conventionally, 
though not formally, assigned. But, at all events, the neighbourhood in 
which they stand is not on this account deprived of the advantages of 
ministerial superintendence, which is retained 8 those who claim the right 
of jurisdiction. 

“5, It is said that proprietary chapels are deprived of what are commonly 
termed the occasional services of the Church; that is, of baptisms, mar- 
riages, the churching of women, and burials. The nature of the tenure is 
generally an obstacle sufficient to prevent the possibility of burial-grounds 
being attached to the property; and although the Act, as now ordained, 
affords facilities unknown before towards the licensing of chapels for the 
solemnization of marriages, it is probable that any such permission might 
be still refused, as unnecessary and inconvenient. But the minister can 
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almost always obtain leave both to marry and bury the members of his own 
congregation at the parish church. And since the enactment of the recent 
laws for registration, he may surely apply with confidence both to the bishop 
and the incumbent for the privilege of baptizing, and of churching too ; 
reserving the fees, of course, to the rector or vicar, as previously due. He 
thus has both the sacraments in his congregation; all, in short, that is 
really needful for the completion of their ordinances as a Church. 

“ 6, It is said that proprietary chapels are not entitled even to the name 
of churches. But is the name ever applied to the fabric, the place of meet- 
ing, in the word of God? It was one of the charges brought against the 
Apostles, that they were robbers of churches, (Acts xix. 37,) or rather, 
of temples; that is, of the shrines dedicated to the idols of heathenism: but 
a Church is a congregation of faithful men ; (Art. xix.) and this is a designa- 
tion as fully applicable to one as to another of the assemblies of the saints, 
while to the building is more distinctly and appropriately assigned the 
appellation of chapel. 

“ But it is also said, that proprietary chapels are expensive. It is fre- 
quently, but not always, the casé, that the rate of pews and seats is rather 
(and but rather) higher than in churches; and that an appeal is generally 
made for collections (annual, half-yearly, or quarterly, as the need may 
be) towards the defraying of the current and ordinary expenditure. On the 
other hand, they are exempt from many a demand to which a church is 
liable ; so that the difference becomes,‘at the close of the year, a mere trifle, 
scarcely to be taken into account in the selection of a place of worship. 

“Such are some of the objections urged, as demonstrative of a sort of 
anomaly in the position of proprietary chapels towards the Church of 
England; and such are some of the answers of which they appear suscep- 
tible. But it would be easy to go much further, so as not only to neutralize 
objections, but to evince the great and substantial advantages arising from 
the arrangement in question. 

“It may be observed, for instance, that proprietary chapels supply a 
sa of rest for many who were educated in the schools of dissent; who 

ave found their past connexion unfavourable to the growth of piety, yet 
who could not proceed the lengths of a higher and more secular form of 
churchmanship ; and who are therefore glad to avail themselves of a situa- 
tion which allows a little more liberty of thought and action than pertains, 
perhaps, to other portions of the ecclesiastical household and community. 

“ Again, it may be noticed, that proprietary chapels are distinguished by © 
their quietness and seclusion from the bustle (and but too frequently, alas! 
from the noise and strife) of meetings open to the inhabitants of a parish in 
vestry; and indeed from all such matters of business as adhere to the 
Church, rather as established by the laws of the land, than as ordained by 
God for a testimony to the truth, and a means of conveying knowledge to 
mankind. 

“* Again, it may be remarked, that proprietary chapels provide an oppor- 
tunity, not to be lightly esteemed, for the operation of the volunta 
system; a system ever recognised, and now more than ever, in the Churc 
of England, but then found most available, when employed, as here, for 
supplemental and auxiliary plans, subordinate to the provision made under 
legislative sanction for the requirements of the parish and district. 

“ Again, it may be represented, that proprietary chapels afford occasion 
for the exercise of discipline in a more effective manner than elsewhere. 
Where it is not so much the minister who has adopted the people, as it is 
the congregation who have chosen the minister, he can appeal emphatically 
to their consciences, on the ground of congregational consistency, to live 
and walk in accordance with the doctrine which he delivers, and which they 
— to acknowledge, even by preference, as the Gospel of grace and 

oliness. 
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“ Again, it may be urged, that proprietary chapels are better calculated 
to present that beautiful and instructive sight, a gathering of the saints 
of God before the throne of grace, than the resort of a promiscuous popu- 
lation, assembled rather from considerations of local vicinity and conveni- 
ence, than in the free and deliberate expression of their attachment to the 
ministry of the word of life. 

“And is it not a fact, that nowhere has the truth of God been more 
resolutely maintained against opposition from without, and treachery from 
within ; nowhere more owned and honoured by the Spirit of God, or more 
sanctified to the edification and salvation of men, than in proprietary 
chapels?* Satan knows it is so, and delights in irritating the minds of 
worldly men to enmity against them. Still, with their reproach, their 
usefulness abides also; and it will be a bad day for the Church of England, 
when proprietary chapels are abolished.” 


Of the history of this remarkable production we know 
nothing: its author, printer, publisher, circulator, reader, 
are as uncertain and doubtful to us as the griffin and the 
unicorn. There it is: we have caught and “ crystallized the 
sacred treasure ;” it is now enshrined; its fleeting colours are 
burnt in and annealed. (Flies and spiders in amber was the next 
trope that occurred; but we suppressed that-out of modesty.) 
How this brochure came before us we know not: the surge of 
small literature is like the sea; for the most part, the pam- 
phlets stranded on our table are but as the tangled weed, broken 
shells, dead fishes, and the other anomalous ocean débris. It is 
very seldom that we can spy even a single “ pale glittering pearl, 
or rainbow-coloured shell ;” who then shall judge of our delight 
in securing this true “ treasure of the deep?” and in that 
generous spirit which has always characterized us, we are 
anxious that our readers should partake in our gratification. 
We hand our “ Plea over the bar” with but one caution: 
some very acute inquirers, “ minute philosophers,” may imagine 
that we are practising on our patient public,—that the whole of 
the above ve is a sly joke of our own. This we deny alto- 
gether. If there be any roguery in the matter, we are sufferers 
by it. We accept the Plea as what it purports to be, a genuine 
Plea; though we confess that at one time it appeared to us so 
excessively absurd, that we were disposed to take it for a mere 
piece of fun,—a wicked satire on Proprietary Chapels and their 
very remarkable system. However, having relieved our con- 
science by alluding to our former doubts as to its genuineness, 
and in the total absence of external evidence, we leave our 
readers to form their own conclusions from the internal testi- 
mony; and we, once for all, assume the reality of the document 





* “ Long-Acre chapel, erected about the year 1720, has collected many a congre- 
gation to the preaching of Whitfield, Romaine, Newton, Coetlogan, and Scott. In 
the succession of its regular ministers, (to say nothing of several who are still 
alive,) were Cecil, and Foster, and King, and Howels.” 
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before us; and we proceed, as in duty bound, to our judicial 
office upon the Plea. 

It has always been held a fair test of any position, which 
embodies a principle, to apply it to some other instance,—ta 
substitute another set of particulars, retaining the same general. 
We are not going to show our Aristotelian lore, and to talk of 
the elenchtic proof; but we may make ourselves intelligible by 
an example. 

The apologist says, in his Sections 1 and 2:— 

“Tt is said that Proprietary Chapels are not subject to 
Bishops. But then the Ministers rejoice to do the same as the 
Clergy who are subject to their Bishops; so it is all the same 
thing.” And again,— 

“It is said that Proprietary Chapels are not consecrated. 
But then they are just as good as consecrated, if they are set 
apart and used continually,” &c. 

Well, and a very pretty apology it is; almost as good as this: 
* Tt is said that mistresses, in the law of God and man, are 
not the same as wives. But if they rejoice in doing all that 
wives do, what difference can there be between them?” And 
again, “It is said that the marriage ceremony has never taken 
place. To ‘the ceremony of marriage, strictly so called, an 
impediment occurs;’ but is a woman otherwise than married, 
when she lives with one man, bears his name, becomes the 
mother of his children ?” &c. 

What says our apologist to this? it is quite as true in one 
case as the other, and sounds equally plausible. But we desire 
to examine this notable “ Plea” rather more in detail. “ Plea,” 
indeed ! 

“T thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


Should we venture to offer a conjecture upon the parentage of 
the “Plea,” we should consider it as a sort of flag of distress, 
an ensign trailing peak downward, half-mast high from the 
neat little pigeon-house which bestraddles the pediment of some 
proprietary and, which did not pay quite so well as it did 
before the new church in the eo was built. It smells 
strongly of empty pews, of cushions vanishing; it whispers of 
paint and the renters’ book alike sighing audibly for renewal. 
There is a dinginess and shabby gentility, a cringing obse- 
quiousness and a mystification, an air of pretension, and at the 
same time of studied humility, about the whole thing, which 
reminds one most forcibly both of what one sees and what one 
hears in proprietary chapels. It sounds to us very much like an 
application of the common handbill—* The Rev. A. B. thanks 
his congregation for all past favours, and hopes, by punctuality to 
business and the cheapness of his prices, to merit a continuance of 
their kind support, and a recommendation to their friends,” 

NO. XXIII.—N. 8. 3 T 
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In limine, we wish it to be distinctly understood that we are 
speaking of proprietary chapels as a system, and of their tenden- 
cies, not of their actual results in all cases. We cheerfully 
acknowledge that it is possible for men of the most self-denying 
and catholic spirit to build them and minister in them; that 
such have taken leases of them to prevent them from falling into 
worse hands; and that they continue in them not only not in a 
sordid spirit of speculation, but much to their ct loss ;— 
yet more, that, when placed entirely under the control of the 
parochial clergy, proprietary chapels may be so administered 
that they prove useful and efficient handmaids in the work of the 
ministry ; and we yield what is only true, when we admit that 
they were often built because obstacles to church-building, on the 
part of selfish incumbents, patrons, and vestries, were invincible; 
and we grant that people often built these chapels only because 
they were not allowed to dedicate churches. And having said 
thus much in their defence, which good we maintain to be in 
spite of their principle, not by virtue of it, we pass to what is of 
far more frequent occurrence, the positive injuries both to the 
spirit and efficient discipline of the Church which must be traced 
to yr ge’ 4 chapels. 

* Most of them were built within the limits of the past or 
present century [quite true]; some by congregations for their 
pastors, and some by pastors for their congregations; some, 
also, in the way of business merely, by the owners or renters of 
the ground.” 

The last reason every body knows to be strictly true; and 
we maintain that it is nearly the only cause of the growth of this 
unnatural formation—the tumour and fungus of our ecclesias- 
tical system—the proprietary chapel. For what is meant by 
“ congregations building chapels for their pastors,” and pastors 
reciprocating the same office of attention by expending bricks and 
mortar upon their congregations? One would think that the 
church must precede the congregation; that there could not be 
the congregation without the locus in quo to congregate. With 
excellent Crambe, “a penetrating genius might frame a con- 
ception of a Lord Mayor, not only without his gown and gold 
chain, but even without stature, | Hraang colour, hands, head, 
feet, or any body;” but to conceive so lofty an ideality, so 
impalpable an object of the pure reason, as a congregation 
without a place in which to assemble, passes even our tran- 
scendental powers of abstraction. We have heard lately of 
sheep, sitting in solemn conclave, where prudent wethers and 
unworldly ewes determined, in woolly divan, for the good of 
the flock, to elect some grave shepherd; and this we thought 
the closest approach to the “social compact” of some of our 
philosophers, and so, by parallel, of our chapel-builders; and 
though most people might imagine it to be more natural for the 
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reo to choose his sheep, yet we imagine that this solecism 
in flocks is what is meant by congregations building chapels for 
pastors, i.e. some future pastor; but in no real sense could such 
a paul -futurus minister, before such chapel was built, be 
said to be their pastor; unless we define the esse of a pastor 
that itis procidert rather than percipi, with good Bishop Berkeley. 

We dismiss at once, then, the ingenious fiction of “ congrega- 
tions building for their pastors,” as a very pretty little theory, 
but nothing better, simply because, as a fact, the congre ation 
is not an ens natura, —it lacks not only “local habitation,” but 
every one of the ten ‘nilaniaiatiin~ae the chapel is built ; and 
with it, of course, vanishes the correlative hypothesis of “ pastor 
building for his congregation,” for the same reason; unless, as 
we have said, the “ wish being father to the thought,” the con- 
gregation may speak of the expected pastor, and the pastor of 
the expected congregation, as though they had existence more 
solid and real than that of anticipation and intention. 

But it is possible to account for this mode of speech by some 
such case as this. We may at least imagine some zealous 
curate, desirous to “wag his head in his own pulpit,”—some 
“forward youth of talents rare,"—fettered by the antiquated 
formalism of the parish church, somewhat weary of the marriages 
and funerals, and altogether shocked at the tediousness of the 
Wednesday and Friday prayers; to this, if we add conscientious 
scruples about the Baptismal service, certain college bills 
unpaid, and a love-engagement with the prettiest, and it may 
be, the wealthiest of the district visitors, what is such a person 
to do? The case is desperate: the creditors are pressing, and 
so are the curate’s duties at the church, and his duties in the 
drawing-room of the fair fiancée; but the bills can be staved off 
no longer, and papa and mamma will not consent to Louisa’s 
match till “dear Alfred” has got something better than a 
curacy. So he bethinks himself of a Proprietary Chapel! Who 
so popular as he at the Wednesday evening lecture—who so 
admired in the Bible class—who so graceful in the extempore 
exposition of Scripture—who so successful on the platform of 
the Bible Society? A proprietary chapel is the very thing; a 
short cut to matrimony, and plenty and peace at the same time; 
wife, pulpit, pew-rents, and popularity, all at one masterstroke. 
But how are all these desirable little things to be attained? 
To one who is on the look-out for opportunities they are not 
slow in coming. 

katpos 8€ rh xapvovre cvoeredderw Gudci. 
An occasion soon turns up. The rector, who came into his 
living some thirty years ago, is one of the old school, rather 
fond of his ease, his carriage, and a quiet dinner party, and, it 
is said, a rubber, equally quiet; so he lets the curate, for the 
most part, have his own way; especially as, to say the truth, 
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occasional visits to Bath, whither his physician orders him for 
rheumatism, (for, of course, he never has the gout,) Buxton for 
his wife, Brighton for his daughters, and the Cathedral in the 
north, where he holds a stall, and the small living in Leicester- 
shire, of which he is the incumbent, leave him but few Sundays 
out of the fifty-two in which to attend to his London prefer- 
ment. But it so happens that some law business brings the 
rector unexpectedly to town; and being unprovided with a 
sermon, the curate preaches morning and evening. The rector 
is not a very deep theologian; he does not set up for it. Like 
him from “the vale of Evesham,” of whom we hear in the 
Fortunes of Nigel, “he has not been able to distinguish one 
Hebrew letter from another, since, he cannot remember the time, 
when he had a bad fever.” His reading, indeed, has hardly kept 
pace with the new discoveries in theology; but still, even he is 
rather surprised at the curate’s two discourses. So next morn- 
ing he ventures to mention his own possible deficiencies in such 
matters —he distrusts his judgment—and is open to correction ; 
but it certainly did strike him when Mr. Nowell* spoke so 
warmly and eloquently about “ weak and beggarly elements,” 
and the observance of “ weeks and days,” and the dangers of 
formalism and human ordinances, and trusting in “ filthy rags 
of righteousness,” and so on, that possibly some ignorant people 
might consider the two sacraments as elements of this sort, and 
that, as good works were so very bad, therefore the worse they 
— the said hearers — were, the better chance for them at last. 
This he only hinted; of course Mr. Nowell meant nothing of 
the sort; but perhaps it would be well not to be quite so 
decided, and a little caution might not be out of place; “ for 
really,” as the old rector said, “ really I do not find, as a fact, 
that people are so very good, or set up even for being so very 
good, that there is any chance of their being proud of it; or that 
they are so attentive to Saints’ days, that they think to get to 
heaven by coming to church on them. For you know, Mr. 
Nowell, that, as we never observe them at all, we never give 
them a chance of being in bondage to these casual ordinances at 
any rate. So I think that we may safely omit such topics. 
Eh, Mr. Nowell ?” 

The liberal curate is, as he intended to be on the first 
chance, in doleful wrath at this intrusion. Here is stifling the 
godiy ordinance of preaching ! here is a check on gospel liberty ! 
here is spiritual tyranny! And, of course, Louisa shares in his 
anger; so does Louisa’s mamma, and, by a matrimonial conse- 
quence, her papa; and it is at once decided that “dear Nowell” 
must not submit to such intolerance and bigotry; forbid it, 
protestantism! forbid it, christian liberty ! he must remove from 





* See “Church Builders: or, Days of yore and Days that are.” 
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a place where he cannot “ open his mouth boldly, &c.” By 
degrees this decision, as the curate intended, gets wind; the 
puish is in uproar; dark hints of popery, priestcraft, the 
Vatican, the Star-chamber, “ unwarrantable interference,” 
“ rector’s jealousy,” &c., become rife; secret conclaves meet; 
addresses are presented and resolutions taken by those who have 
so long (viz. thirteen months) “ sat under the truly evangelical 
Mr. Nowell.” The dowagers and the damsels are in equal 
despair at the thoughts of losing so sweet a preacher and so 
elegant a man ; and at length the happy expedient of six leading 
gentlemen, with the father-in-law elect at their head, taking a 
building lease for a new proprietary chapel is suggested by 
somebody, nobody knows who. ‘The six leading gentlemen find 
it to be a tolerably safe investment, especially as Mr. Logwood 
offers to take the “ dry and spacious vaults,” which are to be 
under the new chapel, as a means of increasing his connexion in 
the wine and spirit trade. The chapel is built, the seats are let ; 
Louisa becomes Mrs. Nowell; and “ hatred, variance, emu- 
lations, wrath, strife. seditions, heresies, envyings,” are sown 
— in the flock, which was to be “ one even as He and 

is Father are one.” For be it remembered that the only 
remedy which the unfortunate rector has, is in refusing to 

ermit the late curate to be licensed to read the Church service 
in his new chapel if within the parish ;—a bold expedient, to which 
it is not very likely that a non-resident valetudinarian, who hates 
a bustle, will have recourse, especially as the curate could build 
his chapel in another parish, two streets off, and make equally 
sure of his old admirers following him. 

Now we presume that this may possibly be what our pleader 
means by a “ congregation building a chapel for their pastor :” 
but who is there who cannot see that it is not Mr. Nowell’s 
congregation, for he never had one, but his rector’s congre- 
gation, who, out of pique and party feeling, get up the new 
chapel for one who is not their pastor? Such we believe to be 
an origin by no means uncommon of a proprietary chapel. 

In our own days we have gained higher wisdom than this ; and 
the traffic in congregations is carried on in another and less 
expensive way,—less expensive, that is, to the projectors. Say 
that a proprietary chapel is getting old and expensive, and the 
lease running out, what so good a scheme as to build a new church 
—for this is a new church-building age—in a better situation, 
where an evangelical preacher can transfer his old customers, 
with a very good chance of forming a new and more extensive 
connexion ? though it may so happen that the site which he 
pitches upon for his promising speculation is only 150 yards or 
so from two other churches. The advantages of this scheme 
are obvious; for the church-building societies take the place of 
trustees and ground renters, and the church is built, not for the 
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necessities of the place, but for the advantage of an individual 
preacher, without any risk or outlay on his part. 

“ Some proprietary chapels also are built, in the way of busi- 
ness merely, by the owners or renters of the ground” (we 
again quote the “ Plea;”) and under this head we take the 
liberty of ranging our pleader’s other class, where “ pastors 
build for their congregations,” which we maintain is “ also in 
the way of business merely.” Such is the case of our inimitable 
friend, the Rev. Theodosius O’Brien, “ deeply read in Dwight’s 
Theology, and who stuck rigidly to the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans,”* who boldly resolved to “ preach all his brethren 
out of their pulpits in no time,” and succeeded certainly in 
filling his chapel and pocket, the latter to the tune of 1000/. the 
first year: this, of course, was “in the way of business merely.” 
Such we presume to be the case of another friend, who found 
out that the ball and pump-room at a certain place did not 
answer the projector’s purpose, and who in consequence bought 
it cheap, and fitted it up with a parcel of square pews all over 
the floor, leaving the orchestra just as it was for an organ 
gallery, and the walls decked out with splendid paintings, repre- 
senting in rich crimson avast quantity of imitative curtains, 
festooned and looped up with artificial gilt cords to match: this 
was “in the way of business merely.” Such also was the case 
of another respectable divine, who, finding that the funds or a 
mortgage would only produce him three anda half per cent. for 
his neat little fortune of 4,000/., boldly invested it in the pur- 
chase of a proprietary chapel, which, after paying all expenses, 
cleared him 400/. a year: we take it that this was “ in the way 
of business merely,” 7.¢. if he gained ten per cent. on his capital 
by the bargain instead of the Change-alley returns. 

The pleader’s reply to the third objection to proprietary 
chapels demands a grave and serious examination. fe tries to 
argue that the aforesaid per-centage on the money invested in 
the purchase or lease of a chapel, stands on the same footing as 
the endowment of a living ; and this is the ground usually taken 
by amiable men, who, though not friendly to these spiritual 
speculations, yet try to make the best of them. 

Now, what is the theory of an ecclesiastical benefice ? That, 
as the Church is one, and the great Head of the Church is One, 
so the diocese is one, and the bishop is one; and that, as every 
diocese is therefore in itself complete, and the miniature shadow 
of the Church universal, so every parish with its rector is but 
the repeated shadow of the diocese and the bishop, and there- 
fore of the whole Church itself; the completion and perfection, 
the unity and indivisibility of the Church catholic, must be the 
rule and model of each separate parish. The organization and 
end of a parish being thus divine and spiritual, the means to 


* See Bernard Leslie, chap. v. 
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this end are equally spiritual; the tithes which, by divine ap- 
pointment and by natural justice, are due to the sustentation of 
the altar and its ministers, are not so much paid to the indi- 
vidual minister as to God himself. There is nothing personal 
on either side; it is not the parishioner who pays his priest for 
services done and rendered, so much as it is the offering on 
the people’s part to God, which the bishop, on God’s part and 
in His stead, receives and grants to the individual priest as his 
own representative. And it was on this ground that Wiclif was 
condemned for holding that decime sunt pura eleemosyne, et 
possunt parochiant propter peccata suorum prelatorum ad libitum 
suum eas auferre; hence also the rule of the canon law, that 
quasi quodam titulo speciali stst Dominus decimas reserracerit ;* 
which proves, Ist, that the giving or not giving is not voluntary 
on the part of the people; and, 2d, that the receiving or not 
receiving is not voluntary on the part of the priest. 

We must, of course, waive on the present occasion the many 
interesting inquiries which this subject opens up; such as the 
transference of benefices, of which the above-mentioned is the 
simplest and purest form, into the hands of the laity, or to 
monasteries and chapters; or the distinction attempted to be set 
up, and in the end unhappily established, between the Church 
and the altar, the temporalties and the spiritualties, the tithes 
and the offerings, 7.¢. the great tithes and small tithes,—in other 
words, between a rectory and a vicarage; nor, again, can we 
here debate the point whether commutation of tithes is not 
directly opposed to their principle as divine; but the point for 
which we have drawn out this statement is, that in a benefice there 
is, which the pleader assumes, no “speculation,” no “calculation,” 
no contingency, no balancing of chances whether it will “ prove 
conducive to temporal comfort and advantages” or not. The whole 
thing is fixed and certain; be it tithe or be it money payment, 
the incumbent knows what he is about, what he is to receive, 
and why, and from whom, and in whose place he is to receive it. 
And however much the original principle of benefices is lost 
sight of under the cumbrous and worldly enactments which 
have well nigh smothered all that is heavenly in them, one fact 
will show the marked difference in kind between a benefice and 
a proprietary chapel. In whatever hands the patronage of a 
benefice is vested, after a certain time, if the real or supposed 
patron fails to present his clerk, as it is called, to perform the 
service of the Church, such patronage reverts in all cases to the 
bishop; which shows that the patron, lay or otherwise, only 
exercises a delegated right, which the original donor, viz. the 
bishop, must reappropriate and resume when the end of all bene- 
fices, that is, the salvation of souls, is at stake. And what more 





* Van Espen de Jure Parochorum, &c., tom, ii. p- 249. 
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equitable ? for if the bishop is responsible at the great day of 
account for seeing that he is rightly represented in the different 
parishes of his diocese, he ought, in extreme cases, to have the 
power of relieving his conscience by taking up his devolved 
authority. This case of a lapsed living seems a remarkable 
instance of adherence, if very unexpected, yet most thankworthy, 
to first principles; and were it wanted, as in these days it is, also 
an unexceptionable testimony to the existence of such principles. 
For upon what other ground than ihe theory which we have pro- 
pounded should the bishop be the last recourse? It were obvious 
that upon the modern view of a parish providing for its own spi- 
ritual necessities, the parishioners, and not the bishop, would 
present after an unreasonable duration of the sedes vacans. 

The system of the proprietary chapel is quite anomalous to 
this theory of a benefice. It may be vacant for twenty years; 
how long one near the Great Western Railway, formerly 
Mr. Basil Woodd’s, has been so, we cannot say; but no one can 
present if the owners fail either in power or will to do so. 

Again, we cannot pretend to understand in what way the 
pleader draws the most remote parallel between the uncertainty 
of temporal comfort which attends the ‘ acceptance of prefer- 
ment,” and the speculation of taking a proprietary chapel. Of 
course, before entering upon a benefice it is uncertain how far a 
clergyman may be enabled to discharge his duties; it is uncer- 
tain whether the place will agree with his family ; it is uncertain 
what neighbours he may find; it is uncertain whether the house 
will not be burned down; it is uncertain whether his health 
and strength will last out; it is uncertain how he and his 
parishioners may agree; it is uncertain how far a blessing will 
attend his labours. There are a thousand uncertainties of this 
sort about any living; but the real matter at issue is, that as far 
as money is concerned, there is no uncertainty at all, not the least 
doubt or difficulty about it, in the case of a genuine benefice, 
but the very greatest hazard and speculation—that is the right 
and only word after all—about a proprietary chapel. A clergy- 
man may certainly make it a matter of clechiien how far he 
may get a livelihood from any given living; but the uncertainty 
is not as to the living itself, but as to how far it will go. In the 
proprietary chapel the uncertainty is as to the living at all; it 
may be a great deal, and it may be nothing. This, which is the 
real objection, the pleader most prudently blinks altogether, and 
we desire to enlighten him upon it. 

Pecuniary speculation in chapels, be it on the part of the 
minister, or on the part of trustees, or on the part of pro- 
prietors, is downright simony. Intentionally we make a broad 
statement, and we wish to put it in the most startling and 
offensive way. Downright simony, we repeat it. And it does 
not at all affect the question, to say that pew-rents are not con- 
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templated by the canonists; of course they are not, nor anything 
in this way half so bad. But let us look to the facts of the 
case. A clergyman lays out his money in a chapel, hoping to 
receive a certain amount of profit in the shape of pew-rents: 
here his capital consists of two things; the actual money he 
spends on the investment, and his letters of orders and licence ; for 
without these latter the former might as well be in his banker’s 
till. He alone can bring his ordination into the market, and this 
puts an increased value upon his capital, of which a layman’s 
capital is incapable. The solemn gift and grace of ordination 
is therefore put out to interest; he makes money by it; he sells 
spiritual things at a per-centage anda price; and this is simony.* 
* Qui res ecclesiasticas ad propria lucra munere... . pecuniz, 
largitur vel adipiscitur, simoniacus est,” says the canon law; 
“ Commutatio seu tacita quedam emptio et venditio rerum 
spiritualium,” is Van Espen’s definition of simony; and we 
should like to see the pleader plead out of this. 
Or take the other case. The trustees or proprietors have 
a chapel on their hands; they have laid out their 4,0002, 
or what not, upon the building; they do not pretend that 
they spent this upon the glory of God; not they; it was 
to let their houses in the neighbourhood; and they built their 
chapel just as they made the roads and sewers, because the 
houses would not let without such a convenience. But the 
chapel is vacant; and not only no source of profit, but a dead 
loss: so they must get “a supply,” and on set about it in the 
same business-like way that they get a supply of water from the 
New River Company; in the one case the pipes, and in the 
other the parson, are to be laid on, and set a-running. Still 
there are two ways of doing this: the one is the hazardous one 
of a bold speculation; the other is on the safe, peddling prin- 
ciple of small profits and quick returns; or, to express it “ with 
a difference,” in the one case the parson speculates, and the pro- 
prietors are safe ; in the other the proprietors speculate, and the 
parson is safe. What we mean is this: that it sometimes 
happens that the proprietors reserve to themselves all risks and 
all profits, guaranteeing “ the minister” a certain income ; which 
income is, of course, determinable upon bad behaviour or failing 
pew-rents. The other way of doing business is for the clergy- 
man to buy, or rent the chapel, he taking all risks, and, of course, 
all profits, and paying an annual sum for the usufruct of the 
building. And it is delightful to see how beautifully this vary- 
ing system adapts itself to all gifts and requirements both of 
buyers and sellers in these transactions: though subject, like all 
other matters of trade, to sudden fluctuations, yet there is a 





* Evangelizat ut comedat—comedit ut evangelizet, is the safe and intelligible dis- 
tinction. 
NO. XXFIIL—N. 8. 3 u 
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wonderful power of self-adjustment, and a compensating balance 
in it, to which we should like to call attention; for it is a very 
retty piece of fiscal economy this system of proprietary chapels. 
Take a promising young man, fresh from the university, who 
was perhaps plucked, or nearly so; but be sure that his name 
was not high on the tripos or in the class list; if he was once a 
dissenting preacher, so much the better; and here are ample 
materials for the “popular minister” of a proprietary chapel. 
If, in addition, he be 
“a nice young man, 
With parted curls, dark, upturn’d eyes, 
Extempore rants and studied sighs ; 
With drawling spiritual phrases, 
Gentle attractions, grace and graces,” 


he is nearly complete. If, in addition to this, his name appears 
often in the “ Pulpit,” and oftener on the placarded advertise- 
ments for charity sermons which adorn our walls, this. is the 
man for chapel proprietors to scramble for; but usually with 
little success; such a phcenix knows his value a great deal too 
well to let the trustees have the profit of such rare gifts and 
popularity as this. His scheme, of course, is to be the hirer, 
not the hired, of a chapel, and to pocket the difference himself: 
But our hero does not get it quite his own way neither. ‘This 
hiring of a chapel is rather a delicate matter, and requires dex- 
terous management; for as soon as it should be known that the 
Reverend Tawdry Ranter were in treaty for a chapel, a person 
of such unquestionable eminence must be charged a premium 
upon his celebrity ; he will have to pay an additional 100/. a year 
rent, on the same principle that Messrs. Howell and James are 
expected to pay more than their neighbours, their landlord 
full well knowing that they can afford to pay him any rent, or 
rather make their customers, in the long run, pay it for them. 
There are, however, modes in which this collision of interests 
between chapel landlord and tenant is avoided. As we under- 
stand to be the case on Change, the real purchaser is kept in the 
en in such matters; and now our readers can under- 
stand the great usefulness of confidential clerical agents. We had 
almost omitted to state that those modest gentlemen who insert 
or answer advertisements in the Record, descriptive of “ servants 
devoted to the ministry,” “constant preachers of Christ cruci- 
fied,” “ free from the Tractarian heresy,” with “ voices equal to 
any church,” and “who would be likely to keep together any 
congregation,” are usually of the class who rent chapels on their 
own account; they trade on their own bottom. In ordinary 
cases the trustees must be contented with a specimen of a lower 
range of gifts and capabilities than this; indeed, if the person 
they hire “ brings them home” with a safe four per cent. upon 
the purchase money, there is not much reason to complain; 
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because, though there are contingencies which might, like a 
commercial panic, seriously prejudice the annual debtor and 
creditor account, yet, on the other hand, it is just possible that 
the very quietest man may make some lucky hit which will 
raise the chapel account to a very consolatory balance on the 
profit side of the ledger. The chances are tolerably well- 
balanced, pro and con ; the risk is about equal. For though it 
may happen, as was the case with one minister of a proprietary 
chapel, Dr. Dodd, that the trustees may lose their nominee by 
the Old Bailey, or by the Consistory Court, as happened to 
another Doctor of Divinity, and a very popular preacher, at a 
very snug proprietary chapel, in our own days; yet it must not 
be forgotten that “ the minister” may run away with an heiress, 
—or marry a lady of title,—or pass through the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court,—or anyhow get a name; and then the profit is 
certain. 

Now, in these two cases,—which are the branches of the other 
limb of the system which we are examining, viz. when the 
trustees or proprietors either grant a lease of the chapel, or take 
a lease of the minister,—it is equally clear that simony is com- 
mitted on both sides; by the proprietors, because they let out a 
holy thing for hire,—or because they make a bargain, stamped 
and sealed, by which they covenant to purchase, at a certain 
sum, certain spiritual functions; and by the minister, because 
he is party to the same contract. To speak plainly, to labour 
in the sanctuary with an avowed view to remuneration,—to make 
a stipulation with the flock to receive certain payments for clerical 
offices, such as prayer, preaching, and sacraments,—is simony, let 
the pleader for proprietary chapels think what he will of it. 

And if it should be said that all this applies nearly as much 
to churches supported by pew-rents as to proprietary chapels, 
we only reply, Let the incumbents of such churches and the 
receivers of pew-rents look to it; our present affair is with pro- 
prietary chapels and their apologist. Having considered this 
subject as criminal in foro ecclesie, we would wish it examined 
in its moral bearings; and this both on the minister and on his 
flock. 

The Plea speaks (p. 3) of hearers “ selecting a place of 
worship ;” and in another place gravely informs us that _ 
prietary chapels “have been honoured with a considerable share 
of popularity.” This is their crowning sin. A proprietary 
chapel holds out a lure to that deplorable spirit of our own 
times which assumes that religion is a thing for the exercise of 
individual caprices and predilections ; that it is a matter of taste; 
that, if we do not hear what we like, or what we fancy edifying, 
in the parish church, we may seek spiritual satisfaction in 
another church or chapel, three miles off, it may be, where our 
favourite preacher holds forth; and failing all these, we may 
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look for it in the meeting-house. Of course, when put in this rough 
way, people revolt from it, for it is then found to be undisguised 
sectarianism, and the principle of dissent. But it would do 
many churchmen good, and those not confined to one theological 
school among us, to ponder over the opening chapter of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. We are all of us too apt to think 
that we are to use our pleader’s words, “ the serious and devout,” 
car’ 2Eoxnv; that ours is “the especial gathering of the saints ;” 
that our knot, collected together from all corners of the town, 
by reason of what the plea oddly phrases “ congregational con- 
sistency,” is far preferable to the chance medley collection of 
the parish church—* the resort of a promiscuous population, 
assembled rather from considerations of local vicinity and con- 
venience,” though this last despised congregation seems exactly 
to meet the parables of the drag-net and the field sown with 
wheat and tares, the express scriptural images of the Church 
militant. It must press itself with considerable pain upon the 
minds of the best among us, when they see that the tendency 
of things is to involve all, even those who are least desirous of 
this eclectic and sectarian tone, in one common torrent of party 
spirit; and, before they are aware of it, the best clergymen of 
the Church, especially in large towns, find their seats crowded, 
and their altars approached, by those whom they know not to be 
their own parishioners. We cannot say that, at the present mo- 
ment, we are prepared for a remedy against this ; but it is as well 
to feel that it is an evil, wherever it occurs, and to acknowledge 
it as such. We know that there is a canon against admitting 
strangers, that is, extra-parishioners, to Holy Communion ; 
none think of enforcing it, few even of the principle which this 
rule of the Church involves.* 

But deplorable—and, as we are certain, deplored also—as this 
state of things is among ourselves, it is the essence of the pro- 
prietary chapels thus to invite religious stragglers from their 
proper home, the church of their own parish or district. They 
carry this sectarian principle on their front; they boast of it; 
they even call attention to it; they “ glory in their shame ;” 
they are proud of the divisions and separations which they cause. 
Their ministers are constantly intruding into the parishes of 
the regular Clergy; what visiting they perform is only to the 
members of their own self-constituted clique ;— ecclesiastical 





* Not that we intend to maintain that the Anglican system of parochial subdivisions 
is essential to the true development of the Church, or that the Church would cease 
to be without parishes ; but this we are anxious to state clearly, that every one of the 
faithful is committed to the care, or must, in a healthy state of the Church, be formally 
and personally consigned over to some one priest, who is a spiritual guardian; and 
that in no case is it the duty or the right of a layman to choose his own “ pastor and 
master.” What difficulties attend the right exercise of this rule is not the present 
question. 
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order and discipline is violated every time one of these spiritual 
rovers sets foot in another's vineyard; and we believe that to 
offer alms at any other than the altar of the parish church—in 
which we conclude district churches, of course—is canonically 
irregular, if not illegal, both in the minister of the proprietary 
chapel and in his people. With the most perfect indifference 
to Church order, the pastor of a proprietary chapel huddles 
together as many candidates for confirmation—to take a common 
case—as he can get from two dozen parishes of a large city, the 
selected pickings, perhaps, of halfa million of souls; and then 
contrives to let his diocesan know how very active he is: there 
is, as our oft-quoted friend, Van Espen, has it, a “ latens sub 
specia pietatis simonia.” 

Let it never be lost sight of, that the proprietary chapel is exclu- 
sively for the rich. “ No penny, no paternoster,” was never 
more rigidly true of “the darkest ages of popery,” than of the 
most fashionable chapel of the most fashionable square in Lon- 
don in the most illuminated era of protestantism. Here are 
none of the blind, the poor, and the wretched; the Saviour’s 
chosen emblems are studiously excluded from what sets up for 
being most exactly the Saviour’s chosen home; all is comfort, 
costliness, and voluptuousness—pews, cushions, curtains, and 
stoves: as there is nothing to jar upon the ear, so there is nothing 
to shock the most fastidious sight. There is not a single seat 
for the poor in your genuine proprietary chapels; space is too 
valuable for those “ common people who heard Him gladly ;” 
and though it may forfeit one scriptural mark of the Church, 
that “to the poor the gospel is no¢ preached,” if one of our 
readers desires to know the méchanique of a proprietary chapel, 
let him go to one, without “ taking a seat,” for a few consecutive 
Sundays, and if he is not shown to the door by a blue-coated 
beadle, he will have certain hints from the pew-openers, or an in- 
telligible board or printed price current of seats, “ only so much 
per quarter,” thrust into his hands; or he cannot escape the visible 
teaching of these significant monitors pasted carefully on every 
door. How often, on seeing these disgraceful affichés, have we 
exclaimed in heart, “ Take these things hence; make not our 
Father’s house an house of merchandise!” 

And as is the flock, such also is the spiritual cure exercised 
by the minister of a proprietary chapel. Culled from a heathen 
world, the people are, of course, chosen flowers of godliness; to 
them alone are their minister’s cares confined; his charge is a 
sort of spiritual green-house,—a choice collection of exotics, 
without a single weed. He has but to water and to prune: no 
ungrateful uplands to till; no storms to pelt on his weary head ; 
no rough briers and stubborn fallows to vex with frequent, and 
often most unprofitable, culture: not his to hear the serious 
charge— 
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“ Quod nisi et assiduis terram insectabere rastris, 
Et sonitu terrebis aves, et ruris opaci 
Falce premes umbras, votisque vocaveris imbrem: 
Heu, magnum alterius frustra spectabis acervum.” 


With duties too exclusive to hunt sin, and guilt, and poverty, 
and ignorance, from their lurking-places in the dark streets and 
dismal lanes, the knowledge of actual sin is to him but a matter of 
book-learning: in his flock—consisting as it does of the select 
specimens which our “ Plea” delights to contemplate, that 
“ beautiful and instructive sight—a gathering of the saints of 
God before the throne of grace,”"—as there is no room for a 
sinner, so there can be no contact with sin. In such a happy soil, 


“ Tpsa quoque immunis, rastroque intacta, nec ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per se dabit omnia tellus.” 


Mrs. Trollope somewhere talks of a set of exclusives in the 
Austrian court, ‘called la créme de la créme: we take it, that 
the perfection of the congregation at a proprietary chapel is the 
cream of religious cream. 

But what an unreal state of feeling must the habitual inter- 
course with a state of things like this involve; it is looking at 
the world, with its thousandfold vices and miseries, through rose- 
coloured plate-glass; it is basking in a perpetual atmosphere of 
artificial sunshine. The whole thing is a false and gaudy show. 
Give us the hard-worked curate, standing daily among the 
squalid mourners round that scene of unutterable sorrows, the 
large churchyard of a poor parish; follow him threading one 
miserable alley, to reach but a more filthy court beyond; ascend 
with him yon creaking stairs; breathe with him the pestilential 
air of a room unvisited for years by the breath of heaven ; listen 
to him addressing instruction, warning, or reproof; and all, as 
he too well knows, to a heart-hardened or hypocritical profligate; 
share, if you can, in the disappointments, and despondencies, and 
spirit-crushing feeling of no results, which is the daily portion 
of a man like this,—and you will have found one who, from the 
personal conflict and contact with sin in all its forms, learns 
more of man’s heart in a month, and therefore is, for all practical 
purposes, a better teacher, because a more experienced one, than 
is the superfine pastor of a proprietary chapel in a life-time. 
With the best intentions, with the severest resolutions to struggle 
against the snare, the minister whose “Plea” we have been 
quoting is a bond-slave to his congregation, and sooner or later 
he feels it. With his income entirely dependent on the likings 
of his flock, how sore is the temptation to “preach smooth 
things, to prophesy deceits!” Every sermon that such a pastor 
writes, presents to him possible offences ; and when he hears, as 
he is sure to do, from his collector, that Mr. So-and-so has given 
up six seats, because he turns to the east at the creed,—and Mrs. 
So-and-so has heard too much of baptism, and prefers the 
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minister at —— chapel,—and Lady So-and-so thinks the service 
unnecessarily prolonged by the weekly offertory and prayer for 
the Church militant,—the poor minister is, to say the least of it, 
subjected to such sore temptations that the austerest mould and 
nerves of steel alone can resist: compromise is hailed as a para- 
mount duty, and the fear of offending weak consciences is 
pleaded for the real fear of emptying his chapel. Add to this, 
the assumed necessity of saying something brilliant every Sun- 
day, to keep up a preaching reputation, and to retain, from 
exertions merely personal, a hold upon elements of every discor- 
dant variety,—and the perplexities attendant upon the ministry 
of a proprietary chapel are enough to appal, and in the long run 
are sure to discomfit, the most disinterested principles. It is a 
pitch which is certain to defile; it is an influence which must 
be felt; it is a steady strain which, sooner or later, will snap 
the toughest sinews; and when the people know that they have 
the power of the purse in themselves, that they can “ stop the 
supplies” at any moment, such power they are never very slow 
to exert. 

There is another, and a very dangerous, peculiarity about 
proprietary chapels, which is the undue exaltation of the ordi- 
nance of preaching in them. The Zpyov of their ministers is to 
preach; they have usually an assistant, technically called “a 
reader,” whose business, which in truth is his highest privilege, 
is to offer the evangelical sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, a 
privilege from which the minister is himself almost physically 
debarred; and the distinction said to have been made by that 
most offensive appendage to our ecclesiastical system, the clerk 
of one of these places, between “ the man who reads” and “ the 
—— who preaches,” is something deeper than a mere jest. 

e have before us an advertisement of a volume of sermons by 
a gentleman who styles himself “ alternate morning preacher at 
Berkley and Quebec Chapels, afternoon lecturer at St. Pancras 
Church, and evening preacher at the Foundling Hospital.” 
Against him, personally, we have no manner of complaint; we 
make no charge against his doctrine, for we never read one line 
of his works; we know not to what school of theology he 
belongs; he may be a very high churchman or a very low one ; 
but we select him as an instance in point to our strictures, 
which are directed entirely against the system, and by no means 
against individuals who, perhaps against their judgment and 
principles, are entangled in it. But every Sunday this gentle- 
man has to preach three sermons at three different parts of 
London. It is next to an impossibility that he can ever say 
the public office of the Church, (for we believe that there is 
no daily service at any one of these churches and chapels;) and 
his duties, instead of being claimed as a right by his flock, “ the 
people committed to his charge,” are scattered, and we should 
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conceive diluted, among four different congregations. “ Two 
single gentlemen rolled into one,” was a sufficiently startling 
phenomenon in physiology; but a quadrisected preacher is 
a curiosity still more portentous. It only proves that truth 
is stranger than fiction. 

We have not space to analyze the Plea completely,—a task 
ungracious, but a duty,—so we leave that clause, p.3, “ It 
may be observed, for instance,— household and community,” 
as the bitterest and most stinging satire upon proprietary 
chapels which words could convey; and we intreat our readers 
just to look through it again. Actually to boast that these 
anomalous establishments form a middle stage, a debateable land 
between the Church Catholic and this or that form of heresy 
and schism,—to proclaim that they are a safe refuge, a neutral 
harbour, for those who do not choose to avow their colours, 
where they can safely, and without episcopal control, have the 
services of the Church mangled, and the doctrines of the Church 
distorted, to suit all sorts of discordant dissenting prejudices,—is 
insolence which carries its own refutation with it, and deserves 
our most indignant rebuke; and it is sufficient to observe that, 
even supposing these chapels might form a convenient point 
@appui from dissent up to the Church, are they not equally con- 
venient ladders for those who are going from the Church down 
to dissent? This argument certainly proves rather too much 
for the Pleader. 

Once more, the administration of the proprietary system 
offers a bar almost insuperable to the due exercise of ecclesias- 
tical censure and discipline, upon what a late act styles a 
“‘criminous,” and also upon an heretical, clerk. We take it 
that there is nothing per se in the nature of the chapels whose 
system we are examining, which will render the occurrence of 
either impossible, or of less likely occurrence there than else- 
where. Nay, without any violent stretch of the imagination, 
we can naly entertain the idea of one of these preachers 
enunciating formal heresy; if, for example, one of them, and 
that the corypheus of the party, is known to value his position 
as minister of a proprietary chapel, isolated, as it is, from all 
parochial cure, simply because he is never called upon to use 
the Church’s office of Baptism; we could readily conceive that 
such a person would find no difficulty in denying a fundamental 
article of the Creed: that, for example, “I believe in one 
baptism for the remission of sins.” Well, suppose him cen- 
sured, his licence withdrawn, suspended, degraded altogether 
from the ministry ;—is he silenced? is his ministry closed? is 
his chapel shut up, or is another appointed to his charge? Not 
one of these things can be effected. The bishop withdraws his 
licence, and this is all that he can do; the Church launches her 
anathema against him; the courts, a synod, aconvocation, ageneral 
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council, all might condemn; his heresy and his conviction might 
be as clear as that of Arius himself; but, in spite of all this, 
there is no power in any law, civil or ecclesiastical, as at present 
constituted, which shall prevent this heretic going on exactly as 
he went on before; reading the same prayers, and preaching the 
same sermons, in the very same way, and in the very same 
place, as before his condemnation. It may be said, Oh! but 
every one would know his sin, and that he was branded, and 
cast out of communion, and was, in fact, nothing but a con- 
tumacious dissenter of the worst kind; to which we reply, 
Every one would not know it; the poor and the ignorant would 
not know it, or care to enter into the question: the heretic’s 
popularity was previously great, and many might enter the 
chapel, unconscious whose it was, and, seeing all the externals of 
the church unchanged, might actually become partakers of a 
mock Eucharist at his profaning hands. Nor will it be sufficient 
to call this an extreme and improbable case; it is one, at any 
rate, for which the Church has no remedy while she recognises 
the proprietary system. 

We are warned to hasten to a conclusion, and unwillingly to 
omit many other heads of accusation which we had sketched 
out; but we cannot pass over the “ Plea’s” final boast, about 
* Whitefield, Romaine, Newton, Coetlogan, [De Coetlogan] 
and Scott.” Had we been challenged to pick out preachers 
more unfaithful to the doctrine, and discipline, and principles of 
our Church, than their brethren, we could not have made out a 
list more germane to our purpose than this which is drawn up 
ready to our hands. If these be the chosen heroes of the pro- 
prietary system, if these be the true exponents of the teaching 
of proprietary chapels, if this is the sort of “truth which 
they have resolutely maintained,” be it so. We ask no more 
than this one admission, or rather boast, to prove the truth of 
all that we have said. We accept the bargain; and if this be 
so, if this be the accredited teaching of proprietary chapels, we 
unhesitatingly lay to their charge, and to that of lecturers, all 
the false doctrine, all the disunion, all the carelessness in public 
ministrations, all the “ unhappy divisions,” under which we are 
at present labouring. And this we do with the less reluctance, 
because the minister of one of these very chapels—and being 
the most eminent, the most trustworthy specimen of their 
system—one who is selected by a dissenter to the “ bad eminence” 
of ranking with sectarians of every denomination*—has alone 





* “ Because I worship in Regent Square [ Preshyterian}, am I to be hindered as I go 
along Great Queen Street (Sadegeat, or Bedford Row [ Mr. Noel], as I pass Surrey 
[Congregational], or John Street [Baptist ?] Chapel?” &c.—Dew of Hermon, by J. 
Hamilton, of the Scotch Church, p. 28. 
“ The reader is referred to Dr. Harris’s ‘ Essay on Union.’ ‘ The Unity of the 
Church, another Tract for the Times, by the Hon. and Rev B. W. Noel.’ —Ibid. p. 33. 
“ We state our conviction that, as regards the Evangelical Protestant denomi- 
NO, XXIII.—N.S, 3.x 
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had the audacity to proclaim schism and disunion in the Church 
to which in name alone he belongs, as a personal christian duty. 
We cannot forget whose are the memorable words, “ Desert the 
churches, and no longer recognise the ministry of these Anglo- 
Catholics.”* We ask no more than this to condemn proprietary 
chapels, in principle and in detail, in system as in practice. 

But, with all their boasted triumphs, where is their fruit “ by 
which we shall know them?” The bond of union at a pro- 
prietary chapel, not being parochial order and Church discipline, 
not being “ the faith once delivered to the saints,” but rather the 
fleeting popularity of a single teacher, when he is removed, the 
flock is scattered to the four winds of heaven; there is no found- 
ation of perpetuity in them; at the best, they are but stop-gaps 
in the fence. Accustomed to the excitement of mere preaching, 
at every change in the proprietary chapel the hearers “ will 
not endure sound doctrine, but after their own lusts heap to them- 
selves teachers, having itching ears, and turn away their ears from 
the truth.” So they fall off, some to dissent, and some to another 
equally pungent teaching, and one equally perilous ; but seldom 
do they who have long “sat under the ministry” of a pro- 
prietary chapel become sound churchmen, because they have 
never been’ trained to “obey their spiritual pastors and 
masters.” These congregations seem like floating islands on 
some Indian lake, “ blown about by every wind,” lovely, it may 
be, to the eye in sunshine, and rich with many a feathery palm 
and gorgeous flower; but let a storm sweep over them, and 
* their place shall know them no more,” for of the scattered 
fragments, some are sunk, and some exist but to form other 
frail structures, equally showy and equally unsubstantial ; they 
are held together only by a little sand and weed; they are not 
anchored upon that Everlasting Rock which is the Church of 
Christ. 


We supply an omission in the above article, viz. a single 
observation on the tenure of proprietary chapels. Not being 
consecrated, there is no sort of security that they will not in 
the change of proprietors, or of proprietors’ principles, become 
schismatical meeting-houses. We have already put the case of 
their becoming so even during a single holder’s life: but this 
likelihood is increased at his death. Indeed we know of 





nations, out of the pale of the two establishments, there are very few pulpits in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, which Mr. Baptist Noel would not be welcome to 
occupy.” —Patriot. 

It ought to be matter of thankfulness to us that this unfortunate person, Mr. 
Baptist Noel, stands alone in this respect, and that there is but ONE name among 
the 16,000 who stand at our altars, who is claimed unconditionally as a brother by 
these accredited organs of schism. 

* Mr. Baptist Noel's sermon, at St. Clement Danes. 
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instances where this change from the Church to dissent has 
actually occurred, and of others, where it is very probable. Two 
are immediately before us. - An advertisement lately appeared 
of the intended sale of a proprietary chapel of considerable pre- 
tensions at one of the cheap watering-places; among other 
recommendations, pulpit, matting, stoves, organ, and various 
fittings were duly chronicled: it was admirably adapted to the 
service of “ the Establishment ;” in point of fact, it had long 
been used under the diocesan’s licence; but, as the vendor signi- 
ficantly remarked, “not being consecrated, it would suit the 
views of any denomination desirous to establish a dissenting 
interest in this fashionable place of resort.” We watched its 
fate with some interest ; happily, we suppose that we must say 
so, it was bought by a clergyman, and we hope that it is conse- 
crated by this time, “ made honest,” and put out of danger. 
And the other case was a newspaper report of the fitting-up of 
a chapel in York-street, St. James’s, we believe, which formerly 
belonged to the Church, then fell into the hands of the Socinians, 
and by a change in property became the possession of a noble 
lord, and it is now open as a proprietary chapel, and a long 
account of its ornaments, altar cloth, &c. followed. But what 
security is there that by another, not very impossible, “ change 
of property,” it may not again be made an unitarian meeting- 
house or a socialists’ lodge? By the bye, we should like to have 
heard what purification and fumigation,—“ reconciliation,” we 
believe, is the proper phrase, this chapel underwent before it 
assumed its present use. We have read somewhere that the 
catholics scraped the altars which had been defiled by Arian 
intrusions ; something of the same sort should have followed 
the Socinian pollution. Not that consecration itself gives 
certain immunity from subsequent spoliation. Within a circle 
whose radius may be 100 yards, how many churches have been 
actually pulled down in one city alone for the most wanton 
purposes! The Bank occupies the site of one, if not of two, 
parish churches; the new Sun Fire-office has swallowed St. Bar- 
tholomew’s; the new Exchange has gorged the tower of St. 
Bennet Fink, (and we suppose the body is soon to follow;) a 
strange building, of a very heathenish appearance, exactly re- 
places the French Protestant church in Threadneedle-street ; * 





* We place this Church in our catalogue of desecrated temples, the rather because 
there is something very suspicious about it. The French protestants were incorporated 
with the Dutch protestants, to whom a formal patent of the Augustinian Friars’ Church 
was given by Edward VI. As far as the Dutch dissenters were concerned, this grant 
was renewed by Elizabeth, and the fine old church in Austin Friars is retained as a 
sort of lumber-room by the Dutch merchants ; but Collier tells us, p. 440, that “ the 
French protestants made no attempt to recover their former privileges. However, 
they had the use of a church in Threadneedle-street, belonging to the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor. It was part of Saint Anthony’s hospital, and still continues for the use 
of that nation.” In this church, “ belonging to the Chapter of Windsor,” if Collier is 
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and if to this we add the total annihilation of St. Catherine, by 
the Tower, to make room for the new docks, there is sacrilege 
enough to call down Divine wrath. It were sad to think that 
in a city and under an episcopate which boasts of its fifty new 
churches, we should be called upon to add an appendix so 
startling to Spelman’s tract, “ De non temerandis Ecelesiis.” But 
what a type of an unbelieving age! Banks, commercial com- 
panies, exchanges, railroads, docks,—these are our boasted gods, 
and to exalt them we care not how often we trample upon the 
Cross ! 





1. The Christian Remembrancer, &c., September, 1842. London: 
Burns. 

2. The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, October, 1842. London : 
Mason. 


One little innocent page of our September number, p. 315, seems to 
have caused the direst wrath among the Wesleyans. Our readers will 
be good enough to remember that Dr. Pusey, in his late celebrated 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, took occasion to speak of the 
Methodist body as ‘ degenerating into developed heresy,” and 
proved that what they meant in speaking of justification by faith 
amounted in fact to assumed justification by feelings. To this a 
Mr. Thomas Jackson, who it seems has been President of Conference, 
(we beg pardon for not being acquainted with such dignitaries) 
replied in a cumbrous pamphlet; which, instead of addressing itself 
to Dr. Pusey’s point, gave a long réswmé of John Wesley’s works. 
In our notice of this pamphlet, we briefly, and indeed enthymema- 
tically, set all this quietly aside, and suggested that the matter was 
only to be tested by the practical system of the Methodists, and 
not by their theoretical teaching. For this we have been most 
roundly abused ; ignorance of every sort has been attributed to us; 
and the Methodist Magazine contains about ten columns of as spiteful 
matter against the Christian Remembrancer as was ever written. 
To this we take not the slightest objection ; it only compels us to 
go into the proof of our original position, viz. the practical tendency 
of Methodism ; we must now show how it works; and for the facts 
detailed in our present paper, we acknowledge our obligations to a 
friend, who has himself been mixed up with Wesleyanism, who 
has daily opportunities of seeing the results of it, and who, although 





to be trusted, these French Protestants continued till two years ago, when they coolly 
took it into their heads to sell to the biscuit-baker next dvor the site of a chamber 
which was not theirs to sell; they pulled down the very church which had been /ent 
them, of which “ they had only the use ;” they sold the old materials, and with their 
various proceeds these honest Protestants built that beautiful piece of pastry-cook’s 
Gothic which is to be seen opposite the Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. If we 
are misinformed in this matter, we shall be glad to be set right; but as Collier states 
the original mode by which our Gallican friends acquired possession of this church, 
it is downright robbery on their part; and the most culpable apathy and ignorance 
has been shown on the part of those who are entrusted with the care of the property 
belonging to the Chapter of Windsor. 
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by God’s blessing he has escaped its toils, can bear personal tes- 
timony to every fact which he advances. 

Much against our inclination we are compelled to go back to 
Mr. Jackson, and we say that a more unhappy specimen of contro- 
versial writing than his letter to Dr. Pusey, it has seldom fallen to 
our lot to read; being not only altogether beside the mark, but also 
betraying either a culpable ignorance of the existing state of 
Methodism, or more blamable unwillingness to look its evils fairly 
in the face. Over and above all this, it displays such abitter, vitupe- 
rative, insulting, spirit, as must pain every right-minded person,— 
pane as directed against such a man as Dr. Pusey, and against 
anguage so earnest and solemn as his warning to the Methodists. 
We should even now pass Mr. Jackson and his Magazine sub silentio, 
could we have done so consistently with our love of truth, and with 
the respect which we feel for the character of him whom Mr. J. 
all but charges with wilful misrepresentation ; we feel bound also to 
repel these disgraceful insinuations, inasmuch as we know that 
Dr. Pusey will not notice this unchristian letter, and in self-defence 
we are called upon to show that the statements of Dr. Pusey are 
strictly true, because we have substantially said the same thing. 

In page 8, (letter to Dr. Pusey,) Mr. J. says he has “ heard of a 
few dreaming religionists, not holding the Wesleyan tenets, who have 
said, ‘ Believe that you are justified, and you are justified ;’” and he 
then gives Mr. Wesley’s exposition of the doctrine of justification,— 
which is (as has been already remarked) nothing to the purpose ; for 
the object of Dr. Pusey’s note was toshow, not what Mr. Wesley taught, 
but what his modern followers maintain and inculcate. Even admitting 
that Mr. W. was thoroughly orthodox, (and what an extreme conces- 
sion !) it is very certain that his followers do not strictly adhere to his 
teaching,* but have brought in a doctrine which practically teaches 
* justification by feelings.” Let any person enter a methodist class 
meeting, and hear what are called “ experiences” of the various 
members; let him attend a revival meeting, (if he can endure the 
most revolting and shocking irreverence, we had almost said blas- 
phemy,) or listen to the exhortations delivered by methodist “ prayer 
eaders” and “ class leaders” (persons specially appointed to instruct 
and lead others) to sick and dying men ; or, lastly, let him read the 
“* Obituaries” at the end of every “ Methodist Magazine,” and he 
will be fully convinced that such is the practical teaching of 
Methodism, by which thousands of persons are deluded by a mere 
shadow, fancying themselves to be justified at a time when they are 
in bondage to their sins. Often has it fallen to our lot to witness, in 
the cases of sick and dying profligates, the most earnest exhortations 
on the part of the Church to penitence, prayer, and self-abasement, 
nullified by the officious interference of these methodist ‘‘ class 
leaders,” who have invariably urged these unhappy persons to seek 
after the “‘ assurance of pardon,” almost before they felt themselves 





* See the two tracts ‘‘ Modern Methodism, &c.”” also Mr, Eden’s (of Leeds) two 
etters, 
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to be sinners. Frequently have we been pained at witnessing the 
embarrassment of those who seemed to be touched by a sense of 
their miserable condition, and on hearing them say, Sir, I don’t 
know what to do, or what to believe ; you tell me that I must repent 
of my sins, humble myself before God, and earnestly pray to Him to 
forgive me for Christ’s sake—and this I try and wish to do—but the 
Methodists tell me 1 must believe that my sins are forgiven, and that 
if I do not believe this,I am not safe, Now, "sir, what am I to 
believe ?—if I did but know, I should be happy.” 

Mr. J. may sneer at this, and call these teachers “ dreaming 
religionists ;” so do we; but let him remember they are such as his 
unhappy system has made them. A painful case, but by no means 
an uncommon one, occurred not long since, which will exhibit this 
miserable and false doctrine in its true light. A poor young woman, 
of abandoned character, was convinced of the sinfulness of her course 
of life, and would, it is to be hoped, under proper teaching, have 
become a devout penitent. She, however, fell into methodist hands ; 
the yearnings of repentance were discouraged, and the poor girl was 
taught to seek for ‘‘liberty,” that is, ‘‘ a sense of pardon,” before she 
had felt deeply the bitterness of sin. ‘This supposed ‘* liberty” 
having been obtained, she became what is called ‘ triumphant,” and 
her experience was the envy of all her class-mates. This state of 
delusion continued for some months; at length she was laid upon 
her dying bed ; and in the prospect of eternity, the film fell from her 
eyes, and she bitterly bewailed her condition. In the extremity of 
her distress, she cried, ‘* I have deceived myself with the idea that I 
was religious ; now I am on my dying bed, and find myself unprepared 
to meet my God.” She fell back and died. Such instances; which 
might be multiplied from every circuit to any extent, are sufficient 
to prove that “* the people who bear his (Wesley’s) name HavE 
departed (more than) an hair’s breadth from his views,” (p. 15 ;) and 
they show further, that, if there is a ‘‘ palpable misrepresentation 
palmed upon the world,” it is Mr. Jackson who has done it, and 
not Dr. Pusey. 

What then becomes of the assertion (p. 1'7) “ that the Wesleyan 
doctrine of justification is in substantial agreement with the creed of 
every orthodox Protestant church in Christendom ?” This doctrine was 
never heard of until Peter Boehler taught it Mr. Wesley. The 
latter searched the Holy Scriptures and the writings of divines of 
all ages, but never once stumbled upon the Methodist doctrine, 
which Mr: Jackson declares to be the leading feature of St. Paul's 
Epistles. 

The Methodist Reviewer has thought proper to state a deliberate 
falsehood on this subject, when he makes the Christian Remem- 
brancer to say, that “the doctrine of justification by faith is an 
invention of Luther’s.” Nothing can be more palpably unfair than 
such a statement; for the Wesleyan Reviewer «ell knows that such 
is not the meaning of the writer in our pages, who simply stated that 
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the Wesleyan doctrine of justification, (‘justification with them,” 
t. @. as taught by the Wesleyans,) and not the true catholic, scriptural 
doctrine, originated with Luther. 

At page 27, (Letter), Mr. Jackson declares it to be “a most unfair 
and misleading statement,” to say that by “ present salvation” the 
Wesleyan body understand a “ sensible assurance of salvation ;” 
‘* whereas, they mean nothing less than present deliverance from sin, 
its guilt, its misery, its power.” True, they may in theory, and we 
should be glad to believe do, mean this; but their erroneous teaching 
quite sets it aside. We have known of many godless persons going 
to a methodist meeting-house, quite opposed to every thing holy, and 
coming away boasting that they had “ obtained pardon,” “ gained 
liberty, and found peace.” These poor creatures have been deluded 
into the notion that they were penitent, and that they had obtained 
** present deliverance from sin, its guilt, its misery, and its power.” 
A few weeks serve to show, in many cases, that sin has still full 
power over them. 

We have known many such. The fruits of one “ revival” we re- 
member, where only one of the “ converted” “ continued in the good 
way ;” this one “ went on to perfect love,” (it is perfectly shocking 
to hear of, and to write such things,) and when in this state, was 
seized by the officers of justice, and conveyed to prison as a felon. 
In this case we believe great efforts were made to prevent the 
evidence appearing in the newspapers, lest it should hinder “ the 
cause.” 

Another woman was congratulated on the conversion of a bad 
husband, on which she remarked, ‘ I don’t know what he is conwerted 
to; I only know he is worser at home than he was before.” Mr. 
Jackson may say these were hypocrites; we think rather that they 
were the deluded victims of the false and antinomian doctrines of 
Methodism. Had they been taught the nature of true repentance, 
and the subtlety and power of sin, and the need for constant watch- 
fulness and mortification, they would probably have become reformed 
and consistent characters. 

At page 42 of Mr. Jackson’s Letter, it is affirmed that the Wes- 
leyan teaching does not “ check the strong emotions of compunction 
which God has raised in the sinner,” but “it is rather with them an 
object” to strengthen them. Now we unhesitatingly affirm, from much 
experience, that it does “check” these “emotions.” We know not what 
the “ object ” of the Wesleyans may be, but we do know that Wesleyans 
set aside feelings of deep ‘“‘compunction,” as not belonging to believers, 
and belonging only to those who are “ in bondage,” and who have not 
“found peace.” Those who dive with Methodists must have heard 
them decry the penitential tone of the Church service. We have 
known it to be said, “* You Church people cannot enjoy the power of 
religion, and a full, free, and present salvation ; for you, every Sun- 
day, call yourselves miserable sinners ;—how can you be miserable 
sinners, if you are saved?” ‘The chief religious topics on which 
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Wesleyans dwell are, ‘‘ The witness of the Spirit, and christian per- 
fection.” Self-denial, mortification, &c., are regarded as popish, and 
it is a direct untruth to say that these subjects are put prominently 
forward in the modern methodist system. ‘The Conference may find 
it expedient to take a leaf out of the writings of the Oxford divines, 
and inculcate these truths; they will, nevertheless, sound strange to 
their followers, and ill accord with the “ glory and boast of Metho- 
dism, which is to preach a full, free, and present salvation.” Those 
who have heard the bitter, sneering, and contemptuous expressions 
uttered by Methodists—both preachers and people—against Cal- 
vinism and Calvinists, must feel disgusted with the canting expressions 
of joy at the fact, ‘that evangelical clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland have supplied our pulpits.”* (See Conference Address of 
the present year.) 

It is well known by every clergyman that the Methodists are a 
self-conceited people, and imagine none to be enlightened but them- 
selves; and no wonder, when they hear the constant boastings of 
their platforms and pulpits. 

Mr. J. thinks proper to deny that “ class-meetings, bands, love- 
feasts,” are the chief means of grace, to the exclusion of the sacra- 
ments. He knows well enough that these meetings have been 
preferred to the sacraments. The latter are not necessary to 
membership; the only test and bond thereof being ‘“‘ the class,” 
The present religious movement makes it expedient for him and his 
Conference to speak of “* sacraments” as means of grace. Until of late, 
Mr. Wesley’s instructions on this point, as well as on many others, 
have been disregarded. If the Methodists had heeded their founder, 
they would not be such boasting, determined schismatics as they now 
are. We should not have heard of “ the methodist church” and “ true 
apostolical pastors.” The world would have been spared that 
impious assertion of the Conference, that “ the providence of God” 
had “irresistibly brought them into their present position.” There is 
full proof of the self-willed and ambitious principles which have 
brought about this sad result. 

It may be very convenient for Mr. J. to say that persons who had 
declared that “sanctification may be obtained by an act of faith,” 
would not be “ esteemed sober-minded ;” but we can tell him that they 
are at this moment reckoned the chief boast of Methodism, and among 
its brightest ornaments. He attempts to sneer down the sincerity of 
those who say they “have had no sinful thought for years ;” but if 
he asserts that he “ never heard any one of his people give utterance 
to such a sentiment,” his methodist friends must either have lost their 
usual loquacity, or he asserts what is untrue. There are thousands of 
Methodists now living who say these things, and profess to be at this 





* It is obvious that there is such a fundamental opposition, not difference merely, 
between Calvinism and Methodism, both doctrinally and experimentally, that one or 
both of the parties to this compromise and intercommunion of pulpits must be 
faithless to the principles of their respective systems. 
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pitch of sanctification, and Mr. Jackson knows it. Why has he not 
the honesty to avow it? He knows well that it is a pernicious doc- 
trine, and is ashamed of it ; and well he may be. Why, then, has 
he not the moral courage to denounce it and uproot it? Why, but 
because that he knows it to be in practice the life, “ the boast, and 
glory of Methodism ?” 

Weare acquainted with the case of one of the silly persons (a nabob 
of Methodism) who “ professed to have had no sinful thoughts 
for weeks,” (Letter, p.71,) and whose sanity Mr. Jackson seems to 
question, His money, however, is the staff of ‘the Wesleyan interest ” 
in the district ; the ex-president of the Conference must, therefore, 
beware of calling such persons foolish. 

In this same district were a male and female who professed to be 
sanctified, until the latter was found to be pregnant by the former. 
Here we find two persons thinking themselves sanctified because they 
had certain “ feelings ;” and “‘ having no root in themselves,” they find 
sinful “ feelings” prevail, and are betrayed into the deadly sin of 
fornication. Had these persons been taught that sanctification con- 
sisted in the mortification and subjugation of evil passions, and in 
strict personal conformity to the will of God, they might have had 
grace to resist the temptation. ‘Their fall is the sin of Methodism. 
We could also tell Mr. J. of a case of gross moral delinquency, in 
which the guilty party was actually deterred from the practice of 
penitence, and urged to seek pardon by a (real or supposed) act of 
faith alone, and this by an influential preacher among them. 

We deny most positively that the Wesleyans “are men of one 
book,” (Letter, p. 107,) except it be “the Hymn-Book.” This is 
more frequently read and quoted than the Bible—which accounts for 
persons remaining blind to more correct views. If any person doubts 
this, let him read the obituaries, and visit sick Methodists, and he will 
find “the Hymns” perpetually dinned into his ears, and see the 
“ Hymn-Book” on the table and on the bed. 

We can vouch for the truth of the facts which we have here ad- 
vanced, and wé challenge Mr. Jackson and all his methodist brethren 
to disprove them. And we think that enough has now been said to 
prove the correctness of Dr. Pusey’s statements, and at the same 
time to vindicate the distinction which we drew between the teaching 
of John Wesley (however orthodox that may be, which is very ques- 
tionable) and the practical results of the system, and its antinomian 
tendencies, as now administered. 

One word about Dr. Adam Clarke. It is well known that this 
person denied the eternal filiation of the ever-blessed Word. The 
Wesleyan Magazine not only denies that this practically amounts to 
Socinianism, while the Catholic Fathers and the Church in all ages 
unhesitatingly maintain that to deny the eternal Sonship is to deny 
the proper divinity of our Lord, but actually goes on to say that a 
person may hold ir. Adam Clarke’s views without even a tendency 
towards Socinianism; “that a firmer believer in the proper and 
eternal Deity of Christ never lived,” than this their great doctor who 

NO. XXIIL—N, S. 3Y 
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denied His eternal Sonship! Dr. Pusey talks of ‘* degenerating into 
heresy.” We say boldly, that the man who could write this is a heretic; 
and that he knows nothing whatever of the orthodox doctrine of the 
Saviour’s divinity. Why, the Socinians themselves claim Dr. Adam 
Clarke as a supporter of their views! The “ Christian Reformer,” 
a Socinian magazine, of December 1814, points out with great clever- 
ness his inconsistency, and proves that, with his views as to the Sonship 
of the Saviour, Dr. Adam Clarke could not harmonize the received 
doctrine of the Trinity. It is quite shocking to see that the Wesleyan 
Magazine has not the courage to avow the doctrine of the eternal 
filiation, and speaks of Adam Clarke's heresy in such mincing terms 
as “‘ deviating from the usual mode of explaining the texts,” &c. 

In conclusion, we recommend our readers, who feel any curiosity 
about the matter, to read the memoirs of Sammy Hick, and of 
Carvosso, in order to understand the real working of Methodism. 
Mr. Jackson ends his letter to Dr. Pusey with a hymn. Hymns are 
scattered with tolerable profusion throughout Wesleyan works ; so for 
once, we will take a leaf out of their book, and conclude with copying 
from the Englishman’s Magazine a hymn which is largely circulated 
among them. We owe our readers an apology for printing such 
profane trash ; but our object has been to show Methodism as it is. 


« The Saviour’s name J’ll gladly sing, “A Methodist it is my name, 

He is my Saviour and my King; I hope to live and die the same ; 
Where’er I go his name I'll bless, Oh, may I always rest on this, 
And shont among the Methodists. And be a faithful Methodist. 

“To the devil’s camp I'll bid adieu, “ They preach, and pray, and sing the best, 
And Zion’s peaceful ways pursue ; They labour hard for endless rest ; 
Ye sons of men, come turn and list, I hope the Lord will them increase, 
And fight like valiant Methodists. And turn the world to Methodists. 

“It is religion makes the man, ** A better Church cannot be found, 
The world may try to prove it vain; Their doctrine is so pure and sound ; 
But I would give the world for this, One reason I will give for this, 

To be in heart a Methodist. The devil hates the Methodists. 


** When that happy day shall come, 
When all the Christians are brought home, 
We'll shout with high enraptur’d bliss 
Amongst the blood-wash’d Methodists.” 


To which the following “ experience,” detailed at a “ love feast,” 
may be taken as a pendant :— 


«A member stood up and relateda dream. He dreamed that the judgment 
day was at hand, and that he saw a large party go up to the gate of heaven to 
seek admission : most of these were rejected. They were the Church folks. 
After these came a party with downcast looks, some of whom were ad- 
mitted, but the majority were rejected: these were Dissenters. The next 
party were the Socinians, all of whom were turned away. At length he saw 
a party coming with banners flying, leaping and singing, ‘We are the 
Methodicy :’ and they were all admitted through the gate into the City.” 

This was actually related, and elicited loud acclamations of 
“ Amen,” and * Bless the Lord,” &c. It also produced some 
“conversions” in the place. This may be depended upon as a fact ; 
it was communicated to us by a stanch believer in the Wesleyan 
system, (since dead,) in whose accuracy we placed implicit confidence, 


and that the rather because she quoted this piece of folly as a mark of 
spiritual ‘“ leading.” : 
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We cannot forbear from adding another specimen of the methodist 
muse, which has just fallen into our hands. It is called “ The Garden 
of Eden,” and consists of forty-six stanzas. We would gladly give it 
entire ; but space compels us to be chary of this “ Florilegium Wes- 
leyanum.” ‘To make it intelligible, we must premise, that every 
flower in this bouquet symbolizes a preacher in the Wesleyan con- 
nexion ; and each circuit has been rifled for this posy. Our classical 
readers may remember Meleager’s beautiful “ garland,” prefixed to the 
Anthology. Far are we from attributing to the “ sacred nine” of 
the City Road an authority so profane; but it is delightful to see 
how the old heathen’s hint has been worked up by his unconscious 
plagiary. We will supply an appropriate motto :— 


Moica ida, rin raves pépec mayxaptov* dowdy ; 
the 6 wat rebEac tpuvobérav orépavov ; 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


2 
** My fancy once on wayward wing, 
Bent on adventurous flight, 
Beheld the scene it stoops to sing, 
Upon the plains of Light! 
11. 
“‘ A second Eden rose to view, 
Planted by God’s own hand, 
And odorous flowers, of every hue, 
Adorn’d that better land. 
x. 
“ The princely Rose, in peerless grace, 
Betoken'd Watson’s mind, 
To whom the precedence of place 
In Eden was assign’d. 
xi. 
** And clothed in pure perennial green, 
To image Bunting’s spirit, 
The fragrant Myrtle graced the scene, 
The type of living merit. 
XII. 
“In the Carnation, Newton's flower, 
The eye might clearly trace 
A signal emblem of the power 
Of eloquence and grace. 
XVIII. 
** Invested with the honours due 
To graduates at College, 
Galland a Honeysuckle grew 
Upon the Tree of Knowledge. 
XX. 
‘* The crown Imperial blooming stood, 
As Stephen’s type confest, 
And Cubitt was the Southern-wood, 
The Scabious, Francis West. 
XXIII. 
“‘ The white Camellia was renown’d 
As a just type of Dixon, 
Lomas a Hyacinth was found, 
An Amaranthus, Hickson. 
XXVII. 
“ For Lord the dark Sweet-William grew, 
For Bird the Balsom stood ; 
Beli as the Daffodil I knew; 
The Pink was Robert Wood. 
XXVIII. 
** The sweet perfume of Sharon’s Rose, 
Its unassuming meekness 


Did Hannah's piety disclose, 
Triumphant over weakness. 


“ And as I travers’d Eden round, 
New glories met my eye ; 
The red Valerian I found, 
To grow for zealous Treffry. 
XXXII. 
“ The Indian Pink was Crowther’s type, 
And Pinder ciaim’d the Daisy, 
The Polyanthus stood for Pipe, 
The aged Cyprus, Vasey. 
XXXV. 
“ The Auricula for Hargraves blew, 
The Cyclamene for Squance, 
For Vevers the Arbutus grew, 
The Cactus emblem’d France. 
XXXVIII. 
“ The Birch,+ I judged, for Morley grew, 
His proper type above, 
Although to govern we'll he knew 
Was atill to rule by love. 
XXXIX. 
“That Waddy was the Nefodcl, 
Learoyd the Columbine, 
And Bond the Cauterbury-Bell, 
’Twere easy to define. 
XLI. 
“ Some in conspicuous beauty grew, 
The types of names they bear ; 
For Alder, Birch, and Ash, I knew 
Were men of faith and prayer. 


XLIV. 
“ The Cowslip was for Brailsford set, 
For Joli the Aconite, 
For Nightingale the Violet, 
‘Forget-me-not’ for White. 


XLV. 
* And other trees, and plants, and flowers, 
Trophies of grace divine, 
Grew in the second Eden’s bowers, 
Which-memory can’t define. 


XLVI, 
«* Each bloom’d the living pledge of love, 
That grace should daily flow, 
To qualify for heaven above 
The antitype below.” 





* YeoAcavay? sic Codd. penes Editorem Chr. Mon. 


+ The Birch, indeed! we should like the wielding of it. 
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Ir is pleasant,—now that the melancholy symptoms, the falling 
leaves, and the fast closing days are coming upon theworld around, 
and announcing the close of the year as nigh at hand,—to reeur 
to the topics which were occupying us at its commencement. 
We were then full of the subject of Didactic Fiction; and we 
had enough to make us think about it, in the delightful books 
in that kind which lay around us. They were sufficient, of 
themselves, to brighten a whole year; but nevertheless our 
enjoyments were not destined to be bounded by them. We 
have had more since wherewith to recreate, and, if properly 
minded, to instruct ourselves; and we propose now giving our 
readers some account of these additional stores for the lighter 
reading of the school-room. 

They take various directions, and branch off into the miniature 
romance, and the miniature novel. Soon, we doubt not, will 
other classes make their appearance also, till all the legitimate 
materials of fiction be pressed into the service of education. 
What are those materials ? 

Three worlds are open to the imagination, wherein to work 
and expatiate :—the present and ordinary; the distant in time 
and the distant in place,—which may be considered as one, both 
being romantic and unworldly ; and the invisible and preter- 
natural. When it is with the first that we are brought into 
contact, we may fairly call the book a novel, whatever its size; 
and we shall find that all the rules, restrictions, advantages, 
and disadvantages, of grown-up novels, apply to, and are to be 
found in, such tales for childhood. 

The delight which the imagination takes in roaming through 
the world of history, or of spirit, is mueh more explicable at first 
sight than its tendencies towards the every-day world around 
it. One would have expected it to have turned away from that, 
as homely and uninteresting; but it is not so. Even a very 
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young child enjoys stories about little boys or little girls of his 
own age, and incidents similar to those of his own daily life. 
Such slender tales, extemporized by parent or nurse, are his 
novels. In after-time the taste, as is obvious, increases, and, 
in some temperaments, absorbs every other. 

The truth is, that in such fictions as those of Miss Austen, 
which belong more exclusively than any other to the every-day 
world, there is much more of the ideal than at first appears. In 
the very act of confining the attention to certain parties— of 
moulding incidents, however ordinary, into a unity—there is a 
process of idealization. The most sober every-day novel is far 
more romantic than at first appears. Take Miss Austen, than 
whom no writer of fiction ever was more real, more contented 
with ordinary life, its homely incidents, and its common-recurring 
events. These are her materials; but she would not have cap- 
tivated us by her use of them, unless she had in some measure 
idealized them. For observe, she removes from quiet English 
life all that is wearying and tedious, she makes us look at it 
with more admiration than we had previously learned to do, and 
we feel that there must be a power and a meaning in its ele- 
ments such as we had not previously suspected, seeing that dull, 
dead particles could by no combination so stimulate our ima- 
gination. 

The taste for Miss Austen, as far as our observation reaches, 
is much on the increase; a circumstance at which we rejoice, for 
it is a pure and wholesome one. Her works hardly come within 
the scope of this article, not being “ Didactic Fiction,” in any 
direct way ; and it would, in most respects, be more appropriate 
to discuss them in a dissertation, which we meditate, on modern 
novels. We may have occasion to return to them then; but 
meanwhile we must say a few words on them, from the very 
strong affinity between Miss Austen’s genius and that of one of 
the authoresses now before us. No one can read the “ Fairy 
Bower,” the “ Lost Brooch,” and “ Louisa,” without feeling that 
they are in contact with a mind constituted very like Miss Aus- 
ten’s,—having the same quiet sense of beauty in ordinary life, 
and the same power of creating distinct character amid its scenes 
and incidents—the same truth and vitality in all her delinea- 
tions. These are the great charm of Miss Austen; and their 
presence and operation in her novels makes us welcome and 
encourage the increasing taste for them. She is altogether true 
and genuine, and her only faults are faults of omission—the 
want of elevation, enthusiasm, and far-reaching aims, in her 
character. In this respect, however, there was a growing pro- 
gress. We cannot help fancying (though we have never ascer- 
tained the fact) that “ Mansfield Park” must have been written 
subsequently to “ Pride and Prejudice,” and “ Emma,” on which it 
is a great improvement in the above-mentioned particulars ; and 
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we know that “ Persuasion” was Miss Austen’s last work, which, 
while it retains all her distinguishing characteristics to their full 
extent, is certainly far more eager and romantic in its tone. 

But even with this allowance, Miss Austen’s novels must, on 
the whole, be considered wanting in the respect now before us; 
and this desideratum in them is supplied by the authoress of the 
“Fairy Bower,” the “ Lost Brooch,” and “ Louisa.” Possessed of 
all Miss Austen’s peculiar powers, she adds to them that habitual 
poetry of sentiment, that unworldly and far-reaching aim which 
we miss in the other. Indeed, she contemplates and delineates 
characters in relation to much more solemn duties and much more 
momentous considerations than did Miss Austen; and, though 
never obtruding particular opinions in any dogmatic form, 
obviously has at heart the cause of Church sentiment, of reve- 
rence for authority and prescriptive usage, and of minute and 
formal obedience. 

It is no disparagement to a writer to say, that in all his or 
her writings one leading thought can be detected. On the 
contrary, if such leading thought be a true and a pregnant one, 
a man of genius will be found always recurring to it, and amid 
much subordinate variety, keeping it before himself and his 
readers. We once heard it remarked by one who'is himself no 
ordinary instance of the truth of his words, that every really 
original man was prone to repeat himself. There are certain 
sides and phases of Truth which it has been given him to see 
with unusual clearness, and with more than ordinary liveliness 
to feel: to such he finds it his especial vocation to call the atten- 
tion of those around him; and never have his powers finer or 
completer play, than, when engaging with some topic seemingly 
far removed from the main one he enlists it into that other's 
service. This might be illustrated, did our space permit, from 
the works of all truly great thinkers; but such illustration is 
not needed here. 

Our authoress, then, being a truly-gifted and original person, 
has, probably, some especial vocation, some truth, to the enforce- 
ment of which she always betakes herself, from whatever point 
she may have started. Mave we found such in her writings ? 

We think her great leading moral, under all circumstances, 
is the following :—that what we call propriety, is God’s ordi- 
nance; and that true religion will, therefore, never lead us to 
violate it. Consequently, a sense of glaring singularity in an 
line of conduct, not clearly marked out for us in God’s weal, 
should lead us to turn a deaf ear to all argument in its favour. 
Consequently, too, its being or not being felt as absurd by those 
endowed with a keen sense of the ridiculous, is a test which may 
be profitably applied in cases of practical ethics. 

This is a very important truth, and one which requires 
especial enforcement; for enthusiastic minds, taking up the 
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subject of religious obligation in a zealous way, are apt to 
fancy the very contrary of what we have been laying down. 
Feeling that its great governing principles are not of this 
world; that they are both opposed to, and opposed by, the world ; 
that the true Christian must ever be inexplicable to the world: 
feeling all this, they think they can hardly show too little 
regard to the world’s proprieties, can hardly show too much 
indifference either to its censure or its ridicule. ‘God forbid,” 
said Wesley, “ that we should not be the laughing-stock of 
mankind :” and eager spirits are often ready to echo the senti- 
ment. Consequently, when some scheme of seeming promise 
proposes itself, it is considered no disparagement of it, that its 
execution will involve eccentric conduct. When the objector 
is challenged to give his reasons against it, it is not held enough 
for him to say that it seems to him absurd, though this may 
perhaps be all that he has to say. The Duffs are vulgar and 
indocile instances, and Louisa, in the points wherein she errs, 
is a refined and tractable one, of this state of feeling. 

Now, let those who share it in either form, or in any other 
which it may take, consider well how the true influence of the 
Faith must ever be productive of harmony in the character and 
conduct; how, rectifying all that is amiss in either, it must 
present it in an aspect of consistent propriety—an aspect which 
the world may dislike, turn away from, and even, if permitted, 
persecute, but which it cannot turn into ridicule, Real religion, 
we apprehend, must be misrepresented in order to be ridiculed ; 
and then, as Coleridge observes, it is, in fact, not ridiculed. 
There is a grace of Seuvdérnc, which always accompanies and 
marks a vigorous and healthy influence of the Gospel, and must 
ever hinder those in whom it is found, from sayings and doings 
which make people stare. “ Catholic enthusiasts,” said a late 
original and brave man (if not, in all points, a safe one) “ may 
be hated, but they cannot become ridiculous like the metho- 
dists.” For the phrase catholic enthusiasts, we would substitute 
truly catholic Christians, and then acquiesce most entirely in the 
assertion. 

How much that is most painful to those who ought least to 
be pained, would be spared, were this truth habitually felt, 
remembered, and acted on! But we have no time to descant 
upon it to any great extent now. We have already said more 
than enough, and we are impatient to have done, and allow our 
authoress to be heard in our stead. 

Is “ Louisa” as good a tale as “ The Fairy Bower,” or “ The 
Lost Brooch?” Perhaps not quite, asa tale; for little of interest 
as either of them derives from its plot, it is more in both cases 
than does “ Louisa.” Perhaps, too, the present work is not so 
brilliant. We have nothing so ridiculous as the Duffs and Mr. 
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Guppy, nor anybody so witty as George and Emily. On the 
other hand, we are introduced to a perfectly new set of charac- 
ters, as real, as individual, as worth acquainting ourselves with, 
as any of those whom the writer has formerly presented to us. 
We have, too, the same high standard of action, and the same 
minute application of the rules of right and wrong. We have 
all this, and along with it a freedom from anything that can be 
construed into satire—from anything aimed at certain schools 
or parties ; so that we can not only put it into the hands of all 
our friends, certain that none of them will be wounded by any- 
thing on which they may chance to light within its compass, 
but we can also ioe forward to its doing more unmixed good. 
Satire, however justifiable in itself, (and we have already 
vindicated that of our authoress in her former works,) can 
always be perverted by unloving hearts; and though we do not 
know of any cases of the sort within our own circle, we should 
not be surprised to find that many valued “The Fairy Bower ” 
and “ The Lost Brooch” rather as instruments of raillery against 
the self-styled religious world, than for the sake of the profitable 
lessons they contain. There are, we fear, high-churchmen, 
who, instead of finding in the doctrines of baptismal benefit and 
catholic fellowship bonds of alliance with the truly devout 
among the Evangelical school, make their churchmanship an 
excuse for holding aloof from the latter, and even turning them 
into a ridicule from which, but for the help their consciences 
receive frum a perversion of true principles, they otherwise 
would have shrunk. 

As a tale, “ Louisa,” as we have already said, is composed of 
but slender materials. A Mr. Davenport, 2 gentleman of six- 
and-thirty, falls in love with Louisa, a girl of nineteen; and 
after being once refused by her, and sundry strange deliberations 
on her part, both with her own conscience and a friend, wins 
her at last. After this, the whole plot (if plot it can be called) 
consists in her gradually finding out the true character of the 
people‘in her new neighbourhood. Before proceeding to this part, 
in which the real action of the story commences, we must pause 
on one of our heroine’s scruples as to marrying her lover, viz. 
his age. He has the misfortune to have reached thirty-six, and is 
considered an old man by Louisa; nor does our authoress ever 
protest against so alarming a doctrine. With a mounting pulse, 
and in a tremor of suspense, did we read on, hoping to come 
to some faint intimation that, in the writer’s opinion, Louisa’s 
was a giddy error on this subject, and that we were not our- 
selves growing old. True, the best that can be said as to the 
colour of our hair, is, that it is mottled, and not all white; true, 
that we frankly admit our being no longer fitly styled boy ; but 
we were not prepared to view ourselves as on the very con- 
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fines of old age—a position of dignity which we had hoped we 
might be permitted yet a little while longer to admire at a 
tolerably respectful distance. We have been clinging, with 
somewhat increasing tenacity, to an opinion that a man is young, 
in fact, only bursting into full blow, during more than half of 
his fourth decade; and that, even during his fifth, he is still in 
his prime, if blessed with Mr. Davenport’s luck; for surely a 
married man is young at an age when a bachelor becomes elderly. 
Still it is an opinion in which we should be glad to be fortified 
by good authority, and we looked rather aghast at being denied 
that of our authoress. 

Against the essential part of the tale, the heroine’s adventures 
as “ the bride,” in the neighbourhood thenceforth to be hers, we 
have but one exception to make. Mr. Davenport’s reserve to 
his wife; his leaving her to feel and find her way for herself: 
and that in matters where her mistakes are, to say the least, 
very inconvenient in their results, however necessary for his 
and the writer’s moral, seem to us inconsistent with his prin- 
ciples. Husband and wife become one flesh, and where there 
exists no strong necessity, for secrecy, there should be none 
between them. 

With this qualification, the whole is excellent. Into what 
hands the heroine falls, and how she fares among them, our 
readers may see in part from the following extracts :— 


‘On the afternoon with which this part of the history begins, Mrs. Bolton, 
with her son Lawrence and one of her daughters, made a call upon Mrs. 
Grove at the Parsonage. ‘I come to tell you our disappointment,’ said Mrs. 
Bolton, as she greeted her neighbour on the lawn ;—‘ not arrived yet !—their 
return put off till Monday.’ 

“*¢ T thought you would be sure to know that, by the bells not ringing,’ 
returned Mrs. Grove. 

“¢Fhere are to be no bells,’ said Mrs. Bolton. ‘I hear the bride has an 
objection to all such customs, and wishes no fuss at all to be made about her.’ 

“¢ Brides will scarcely escape that,’ observed Lucy Grove, with a very bright 
air; ‘ especially such a bride as Mrs. Davenport; she seems to be formed to 
supply a neighbourhood with food for conversation, far beyond the legitimate 
space allotted to the reign of a bride.’ 

“€ People will talk,’ observed Mrs. Bolton, ‘ we cannot prevent that, and 
certainly I am at a loss to know what to expect. I am half afraid poor dear 
Mr. Davenport has been taken in after all. With all his sense, I often think 
he has not much discernment; and how often one sees those sensible men 
blinded by a pretty face. It is a great mistake for men of property to marry 
late in life. Disparities are terrible risks.’ 

“* T mean this match to be an exception to all general rules, Mrs. Bolton,’ 
‘cried Lucy; ‘ and what is more, I mean to be pleased and satisfied with Mrs. 
Davenport, whatever she is, and whatever she does, for one year at least.’ 

“* You will have a great deal to look over,’ observed Margaret Bolton, ‘ if 
we may at all trust report: but we shall know more presently. We are just 
going to call at the Hollies, and shall hear what Esther Frampton has to say, 
and if she confirms her brother’s account. She arrived last night,—Adams 
brought us in the news as late as ten o'clock,’ 

“* The Framptons live very near Brinksworth, Mrs. Davenport’s brother's 
place, U think?’ asked Mrs. Grove. 
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“¢ Yes,’ replied Margaret. ‘ Mr. Frampton has something to do with Lord 
Major's estate,—Lord Major, you know, is Mrs. Robinson’s father,—it is a 
situation of great consequence and responsibility, and he is acquainted with all 
the family and their affairs, It seems that Mr. Robinson, or Jack Robinson, 
as he is called there, is not much thought of. He is a person of no connexion, 
and this sister, Louisa, now Mrs. Davenport, was there last year.’ 

“¢ Tt was on that visit that young Mr. Frampton made his report, was it 
not?’ said Mrs. Grove. 

“¢ Yes; but Esther knows, or at least will say more than her brother,’ 
replied Margaret. 

“«« Yet I am sure he has said a good deal, and spread his accounts far and 
wide,’ said Lucy. ‘The Heathcotes, who you know are eight miles off, re- 
told us some of Mr. Frampton’s stories, and said they heard them from the 
Moores, who are several miles beyond.’ , 

“«There is plenty to be said,’ continued Mrs. Bolton; ‘there seems no 
doubi that Miss Robinson was a very eccentric, odd young woman. Lady 
Georgina’s kindness, they say, was without bounds, but she could make 
nothing of her sister-in-law, who made herself so disliked by the neighbour- 
hood, that it was quite a relief to Lady Georgina to get rid of her.’ 

“«¢ There was one hope for us in Mr. Frampton’s report,’ observed Mrs. 
Grove, who was arranging some creeping plants according to a fancy of her 
own; ‘ he said Miss Robinson was liked by the poor in the village.’ 

**¢ And by the clergyman’s family, mamma,’ added Lucy; ‘so there is 
reasonable hope of the prosperity of my year’s attachment.’ 

“ «Tt is not very hard for a rich young lady like Miss Robinson to become 
popular among the poor,’ observed Mrs. Bolton, smiling. 

**¢ Money does not always purchase good-will,’ returned Mrs. Grove; ‘ but 
if it did in this case, we gain from it the assurance of Mr. Davenport, at least 
not being thwarted in his kindness and liberality.’ 

‘** Well, that is very true,’ observed Mrs. Bolton: ‘ it is our duty to hope for 
the best; I am sure I am not going to set myself against dear Mr. Davenport's 
wife; and I shall make a point of giving the bright view of the case wherever 
I hear ill-natured things said. It does not signify what we say here, in the 
palace of truth,’ added she, smiling, ‘ where pr person’s words stand only on 
their own merits; but the world in general is sadly ill-natured, and you see so 
ae choose to be offended with Mr. Davenport, for going out of his own 
neighbourhood for a wife, and then bringing home such a young creature. As 
I heard that Mrs. Cottrill said, “ As if a chit of nineteen could bear any com- 
parison with the fine young women round about Branstone!” and I myself 
confess, I do think the neighbourhood has a certain claim upon a man of 
property.’ 

“* T am not so sure of the wisdom or comfort of connexion between near 
neighbours,’ observed Mrs. Grove. 

** Near neighbours!’ interrupted Margaret; ‘ mamma said nothing about 
near neighbours. I cannot think who you suppose she could mean.’ 

‘**¢ T meant none in particular,’ replied Mrs. Grove, in a tone rather in con- 
trast to the young lady’s; ‘ I had such families in my eye as those I suppose 
Mrs. Cottrill alluded to.’ 
die " vy cried Margaret, laughing, ‘ we know the family to which Mrs. Cottrill 

u e !’ ” 


° * * * * * * 


“ When they reached the Hollies, they found the party in full flow of talk on 
the bride. Scarcely could time be spared for greetings, though it was a year 
since Miss Frampton had been at Chadleigh. ‘ How fortunate that you should 
come here just now,’ cried Margaret, as she greeted her friend; ‘ but pray go 
on; tell us all you can!’ 

“**Oh, I could give you a book full of anecdotes!’ returned Esther; “ we 
are so near both Lord Major's and Brinksworth, that we know all that goes 
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on. Besides, the young Majors hunt and shoot a great deal with my brothers, 
and are very intimate, so that we have our news always from head quarters.’ 

“ ¢ Well, then, give us an idea of our bride,’ said Margaret. 

“« ¢ What, her personal appearance ?’ returned the other. 

**« Come, I am the best hand at that,’ cried young Frampton, steppin 
forwards; ‘ gentlemen are the only real judges of beauty; and Esther shal 
afterwards tell you the colour of hair, eyes, shawls, and ribbons, and detail the 
number of gowns, what they cost, and all the rest of it.’ 

‘** That would not be a very arduous task,’ observed Esther, laughing. 

“ « Except,’ interposed her brother, ‘ as I rather suspect, Miss Robinson did 
not condescend to treat us poor commonalty with her best gowns, but kept them 
to cut a dash among the lords and ladies. She’s not much used to this style of 
society, I imagine, so that would be natural enough.’ 

**«She was unpopular enough among the gentry, however,’ said Miss 
Frampton, laughing, ‘ and I doubt if she would show them any such mark 
of respect, any more than the rest of us. No, I rather think she is universally 
high, and thinks no ene good enough to talk to.’ 

““*T thought we were going to hear about her beauty ;’ observed Lucy, 
‘ what does Mr. Frampton say to that?’ 

“ Oh, she’s handsome,—pretty, rather,—decidedly pretty,’ replied he, ‘ but 
that makes her all the worse in my humble opinion,—such a regular take in! 
I am no professed admirer of your beauties, but if one sees a fine tall handsome 
young woman, with a cut of the grand about her features and figure, even 
though she may be of no family, one is not surprised at a spice of hauteur ; but 
one’s pride is nota little roused to find airs and graces in a little simple-looking 
girl, in a coarse straw bonnet, with a bit of a shawl on! I call it a regular 
take in!’ 

“ Esther laughed heartily at her brother’s warmth, and Lucy joined a little, 
reminding Mr. Frampton that he had engaged to leave dress to his sister, and 
confine himself to beauty. 

“ ¢ T fear, ladies, you will think me a Goth,’ observed Mr. Frampton, ‘ when 
I declare I do not admire beauty. I think beauty so secondary to manners 
and disposition in a lady, that I should scarcely notice it. I had rather a 
girl be plain than proud. Be assured, ladies,’ continued he, smiling, ‘ whatever 
gentlemen tell you, in their hearts they prefer behaviour to beauty. In my 
humble opinion, there is no such drawback to a young lady as pride. I do 
detest oe abhor pride, from the very bottom of my ont’ 

“¢ But somebody said that Miss Robinson was liked by the poor in the 
place,’ said Lucy, hoping to elicit some facts; ‘ was it so? and how came she 
to have any thing to do with the villagers?’ 

** « There’s no accounting for the whims of a fine lady; particularly a fine 
young lady—ha! ha!’ said Mr. Frampton, ‘ but I have often observed that 
your grandees, who are as proud as Lucifer, can be very sweet and humble to 
those avowedly beneath them; but this is not what J call humility. Besides, 
who’s this Miss Robinson, to give herself the airs of grandees?—a mere 
plebeian family—the sister of Jack Robinson, a man who is the butt of the 
county !’ 

“* Mr. Frampton here walked about, having worked himself into a frame 
which needed that expression of feeling. His sister laughed, and went to him, 
saying, ‘ Now go, Fred, to your fishing, and get cool in the river, if by no other 
means ;’ adding, after she had succeeded in shutting the door upon him, ‘ Fred 
has such a fine generous spirit, he does, as he says, hate from his very heart 
all finery and pride. He always says those of really noble birth have the 
least pride; but then, you know, he is so very high in his notions!’ 

“«* Well, row, Esther, pray do you give us the history of Miss Robinson’s 
visit,’ said Margaret. 

‘** Then now for a long story !’ exclaimed the young lady, settling herself. 
‘ Well, you know, Lady Georgina is a great invalid; she really is: it is not 
fine lady illness; she feels the difference of air and climate immediately, and 
sometuncs when she goes out for a few days, Mr. Robinson is obliged to return 
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with her the next morning, though all the neighbourhood has been invited to 
meet her. Well, her constant delicacy prevented her from asking this sister of her 
husband's to visit them; but last year, when Miss Robinson was, she thought, 
of a proper age to be introduced, she made a great effort, and had her down 
for a couple of months. Lady Georgina was very delicate about saying a word, 
but mamma heard that she had said no one could tell the effort it was to her, 
or what she went through during the whole visit. She had had the generous 
notion of settling Miss Robinson well, and for that purpose visited a great deal 
more than she had ever done. Miss Robinson did not feel the kindness at all, 
and behaved very ungratefully. She at length actually was so ill-bred as to tell 
Lady Georgina that she had ten times rather sit at home with her of an evening, 
and talk or sing to her—for, you know she sings beautifully—than go to any 
of the parties that Lady Georgina had so set her heart upon. Lady Georgina 
was so mortified and distressed to hear her say this, as you may suppose; she 
said it cost her a night’s rest—only think! Then, you know, Miss Robinson 
behaved so odd and eccentric when she did go out. She had not manners fit 
for her society—no discretion, they said. She made such strange remarks, and 
did not make the most of herself. I know that Lady Georgina was heartily 
ashamed and vexed at her losing the prospect of a very fine match, by her 
wilful speeches and ways.’ 

. “« Lady Georgina need no longer regret that now, I suppose,’ remarked 

ucy. 

“¢ Your Mr. Davenport is a very respectable man, and all that, I dare say,’ 
returned Esther; ‘but he is only a commoner; and think what a thing to 
offend the Majors and all their grand connexions !’ 

“ Lucy, who was in Mr. Davenport’s interest, rather than in the Majors’ and 
their connexions, could not say any thing sympathetic. She continued, ‘ But 
how came Miss Robinson to know the curate and his family, and be so much 
among the poor of the place ?” 

‘*« Lady Georgina had begun that summer to notice the clergyman, and to 
call in upon some of the poor people, which she had never had health to do 
ever since she had been at Brinksworth; so while Miss Robinson was with 
her, she naturally employed her as a deputy, and transacted all matters of 
charity through her.’ 

“«* IT guessed as much,’ said Mrs. Bolton; ‘Miss Robinson’s popularity is 
easily accounted for, as I said; any body might get popular enough here with 
a Lady Georgina’s purse in the hand.’ 

“*Tt was not Lady Georgina’s money, nor much money at all, that made 
Miss Robinson popular, I believe,’ returned Esther; ‘ Miss Robinson was cer- 
tainly kind to the poor; she had a taste for visiting them more than the great 
people about, and the poor in turn spoke well of her. We used to wonder what 
she could do for them, they talked in such a way of her, and we found she 
scarcely ever gave them money. Then she got very intimate with Mr. Davis, 
the clergyman, and his family, and they are perfectly in raptures with her. 
No wonder, poor things! they are badly enough off, and Miss Robinson was 
always making little coats and frocks for the children. Lady Georgina never 
a to see her working at such things; she said it was not like a young 

ady.’ 
. “*« None of these things betray the sort of pride you spoke of,’ observed 
ucy. 

“« No, but she was proud and high; every body said so,’ replied Esther. 
‘ She was so eccentric and odd, however, there was no making her out. Every 
body said so. She was not gay, for she did not like parties; yet she would 
play and dance with the children, and indeed is to this day a favourite with them 
at Brinksworth. She was not religious, because she never gave away tracts, 
or talked in that way to the poor; and besides, she liked Mr. Davis, who is 
never considered a serious man ; so that nobody could say what she was. Fred, 
who is very witty, used to call her neither fish, flesh, nor fowl.’ 

“* Well, she may be very good, and yet none of these,’ said “ucy, 
laughing.” —Pp. 59—68. 
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“* Louisa was so charmed with Mrs. Bolton's prompt kindness in calling, that 
she persuaded her husband to return the visit immediately. When they arrived 
at home, they found the Groves had been calling. The next day Mr. Daven- 
port took his wife to see an old couple who spent their best years in the service 
of his family. They were now pensioned off and placed in a cottage, which 
served as a lodge to one of the park gates. Louisa sat alone woe with them 
some time, — thought she would return through the village rather than by 
the park road. In so doing, she found presently that she was passing by the 
Close, where they had called the day before; and when she turned the corner 
and came to the open fence before the house, she perceived Mrs. Bolten on the 
lawn. She paused, while Mrs. Bolton stepped forwards and greeted her. The 
next instant Louisa had very readily accepted the invitation of walking in, and 
was admitted by the small wicket gate, of whose existence she had not been 
aware. 

“ The next morning Mrs. Bolton made an early call at the Parsonage. 
* Well,’ cried she, ‘ of course you have seen the bride by this time.’ 

“* Mrs. Grove replied in the negative. 

**¢ How extraordinary!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bolton. ‘I thought, by-the-bye, 
she staid so long with us yesterday, that there was no time for a call for you; 
but it does seem strange! We have seen so much of her that we all seem quite 
intimate—quite old friends.’ 

“«« Then you like her as well as at first.’ 

“*¢ Oh, better, she improves every minute,’ returned Mrs. Bolton ; ‘ and our 
praise, you know, is most valuable, since certainly we were greatly prejudiced 
against her. She is a most charming creature—such simplicity, and so un- 
affected; I don’t wonder at the raptures of my girls.’ 

““« And what becomes of Mr. and Miss Frampton’s reports?’ asked Mrs. 
Grove. 

“¢ Oh,’ replied the other lady, ‘ one does not always mind what young people 
say, and the Framptons are great talkers.’ 

*** So I thought,’ observed Mrs. Grove. 

“** 1 leave the young people to settle all that among themselves,’ continued 
Mrs. Bolton ; ‘ Margaret does not trouble herself about it, but Helen, you know, 
is particular, and has plenty of spirit, and she is leading young Frampton quite 
a life about his reports. He will not give in, and so they go on,’ added Mrs. 
Bolton, smiling; ‘they have always seemed bent on differing upon every 
subject. But I really want to talk to you of our bride, for the other day I could 
not tell you half; besides, the first call was somewhat formal, and Mr. Daven- 
port was there; but yesterday she came in on passing,—all alone, in the easiest 
way in the world,—and sat chatting with us all for above an hour. Pride !— 
nonsense and stuff! I could see nothing of it; she is the most frank, simple- 
hearted, confiding creature I ever met with; not a thought concealed.’ 

**¢ And what did you talk about?’ asked Mrs. Grove. 

“¢ Oh, almost every thing,’ returned the visitor; ‘she talked to me a long 
time, but I was anxious not to engross her, so gave her up to the girls, who will 
tell Lucy all they think of her. She first talked to me about the poor in the 
~~ and gave an account of a visit she had just been payin to old Jacob and 

is wife. Her heart seems in the poor and the schools. She said she longed 
to go through the village and visit the schools, but complained that Henry—it 
was so new and pretty to hear Mr. Davenport called Henry—would not let her 
till she had seen Mr. Grove; and she seemed so anxious for this reason to see 
you, that I really thought, though it was so late, she might have persuaded Mr. 
ees 9H to make a short call, just you know, for form’s sake, yesterday after 
she left us.’ 
a ‘“«* When she calls, I believe we are to take them to the schools,’ said Mrs. 

rove. 

“* Ah, then you may be sure she will come to-day, for to-morrow is Saturday, 
and a bad day for the schools; and I know she has set her heart on taking a 
class in the Sunday school, on Sunday. She said she liked to begin at once as 
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she should goon. She seems to think nothing of trouble, and has no selfishness 
about her. I quite begin to change my opinion of older men marrying young 
wives. The sight of such a fresh-minded simple young creature as this, is 
enough to convert one. I am sure I am not surprised at Mr. Davenport!’ 

“ The conversation proceeded some time in the same strain; but before Mrs. 
Bolton took her leave, her daughters came in, and gave Lucy the rapturous 
account their mother had promised. As a proof of the entire intimacy that 
had sprung up between the parties, they mentioned that they had told Mrs. 
Davenport the reports they had heard about her, and confegsed how prejudiced 
they had been till they saw her. They were quite charmed with the mode in 
which she received this account, and their admiration of her manners and 
qualities knew no bounds. Lucy was highly delighted, till she remembered 
that the expressions ef these young ladies would be quite as warm, if Mr. 
Frederick Frampton were the object of discussion; and that, in fact, a year 
ago, they had been equally so upon his sister. * * * * * 

“ One morning, not very long after this time, Mr. Davenport entered the 
room, rather hastily ; ‘ My dear Louisa,’ cried he,—then pausing for an instant, 
ended with, ‘ I have just seen the Boltons.’ 

“ Louisa laughed at his change of tone, and said, ‘ Is that meant for news, 
Henry? When does one stir without seeing the Boltons?’ 

««* T did not know you were so intimate with them,’ continued Mr. Daven- 

ort. 
mcr Did you not?’ said Louisa; ‘why you must know I have seen more 
of them than any one here.’ 

“«* Yes, I know that,’ returned Mr. Davenport, hastily; ‘ but do you know 
that they call you, “ Louisa?”’ 

“* Did I know?—to be sure I did,’ replied Louisa, laughing ; ‘I asked 
them to do so.’ 

“Mr. Davenport looked grave. Presently, he said, ‘ Louisa, I begged 
you not to commit yourself in any way.’ 

“* Indeed, I have not forgotten your —-. Henry,’ said Louisa; ‘ you 
cannot think how it has clung about me and checked me, constantly.’ 

“¢ Still, you seem to have committed yourself a good deal, in a short time.’ 

“¢ Do you call that committing myself?’ cried Louisa, surprised; ‘ well, even 
if it is, I could not help it; you know I told you I committed myself by manner.’ 

“«« And therefore you should be doubly cautious in such ways. How can 
- be sure you will go on to like the Boltons as well as now; and if ever you 

ave to draw back, you would justly bring blame, as well as pain, on 
yourself.’ 

“ ¢ Well, I am sure if you had told me, I would not have done so,’ said 
Louisa, ‘ but these things come so naturally with me; I cannot bear form and 
ceremony, and if I like people, I like to show that I do, and throw off 
restraint.’ 

“* «Well, you must remember I am vexed,’ said Mr. Davenport, ‘and, at any 
rate, beware of farther acts of the same sort, not only in that quarter, but else- 
where.’ 

‘* * You are anice quiet creature!’ cried Louisa, ‘ and I hate myself for vexing 
am I will not forget—indeed I will not. But, Henry, youcannot make me 
ike you, or any sober calculating soul; when I do not like people, I can be as 
grave and discreet as yourself; but when I like people, I must show my 
feeling.” 

* ¢ Well, I do not object,’ replied Mr. Davenport, smiling, ‘ only take care 
to like the right people.’ 

“¢ Ah, Henry,’ cried his wife, ‘I do feel so sure you are prejudiced; you do 
not come fresh upon things and people as I do; I have an advantage there. 
You see every thing through a vista of years—old, dull, by-gone years—and 
they distort your objects! I see every thing in the clear bright sun-light.’ 

“ ¢ Of novelty,’ added Mr. Davenport, and presently continued, ‘ your sun- 
beams may dazzle or blind, more surely than my hazy vista.’ 
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“ «No, no,’ cried Louisa, ‘ you may beat me at illustration and logic, but I 
am resolved my facts and practical conclusions shall be sounder than yours !’ 

“¢ Well, Louisa,’ replied her husband, ‘ it is your place to manage your 
own visiting affairs, and it is my place at first, to give you the help of my re- 
marks. I do not interfere farther.’ 

“<The ear would call that a cross speech,’ said Louisa, ‘ but the eye says 
otherwise. You see, Henry, I am so different from you; I judge so much 
more from countenance than you do, and 1 never am mistaken. There is 
something about a face I cannot describe or talk about, but I feel it; it is 
not beauty or grace, as you must know by the Boltons; Mrs. Bolton is a nice 
looking woman, and has been pretty, but she is too old to be admired for 
her beauty; her daughters are undoubtedly plain, except Emma, whom I 
know least of; and besides being plain, there is a want of softness and re- 
finement. Iam quite sensible of this; yet they have a turn of countenance 
— attracts and satisfies me of their worth—besides all that I see and 

ear. 

“ « Well, I say I do not interfere,’ repeated Mr. Davenport. 

““« You are a tiresome, formal creature, Henry,’ cried the wife, ‘ and I 
do not like you at all.’ 

“* Do you then wish me to interfere ?’ continued he. 

“ ¢ T wish you to be reasonable,’ said Louisa, laughing, ‘ and not the cold, 
dull, formal, calculating soul you are. I am sure I wonder at any creature in 
the world caring one straw for you. Henry,’ continued she, after a pause, 
‘ you see, I think you are so used to refined society, and especially to your 
sisters, that I cannot quite trust you about ladies. I am conscious that I 
am not so very saline myself; I believe I have a latent love within of 
a little vulgarity,—it chimes in with my own roughnesses, and so I not only 
tolerate the same thing in the Boltons, but rather like it.’ 

“** IT don’t believe you would ever really like rudeness or roughness,’ said 
Mr. Davenport. 

“¢ Yes, if it is simple and harmless, and has no sting in it,’ returned 
Louisa. ‘I really believe the Boltons are quite innocent and kind at heart. 
All that is rough is manner, just as their voices are rough. It is almost 
physical ; they cannot help it. I have, Henry, such a dread of getting to 
dislike people and things, merely because they are unrefined and out of taste 
—I hate the very expression “ out of taste.” I prefer people with frankness 
— capacity for intimacy, to all the good taste and propriety the world can 

roduce.’ 
ar Very good,’ said Mr. Davenport, ‘ but there are such things as familiarity 
without intimacy, and frankness without truth. Your contrasts are hardly 
fair,—what do you say to Clara,—-my sister?’ 

“Qh, Clara is like Alice, unlike any body beside,’ cried Louisa; ‘ you 
do not expect me to find an Alice or a Clara in every chance country 
village; if you do, I do not.’ 

“ € Well, watch Lucy Grove.’ 

“« So I do,’ replied Louisa, ‘ she is a beautiful object.’”—Pp. 106—112. 


A little time elapses, and the innate vulgarity of the Boltons, 
bespeaking something morally wrong, as all vulgarity does, 
flashes upon Louisa in a way peculiarly painful to her, and 
which brings forcibly before her her husband’s warning, as to 
the evil of familiarity where there cannot be intimacy. By and 
by, a further light is cast on the character and principles of her 
new friends, by the discovery of gross deceit on their part, 
The following conversation between her and Helen Bolton 
shows how impossible it was for such a friendship to last. 
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‘“‘ The Boltons were all out on Louisa’s first call, but near the house she met 
Helen, who was walking fast homewards. Louisa asked her if she was en- 
gaged, with the idea of returning home with her. 

“¢QOh, no, not engaged, I will turn back with you,’ cried Helen; ‘I am 
only affronted with Frederick Frampton; he is such a conceited young man, 
and takes such liberties !’ 

“TI thought he was such a favourite with you all,’ observed Louisa, hoping 
this a symptom of improvement. 

“*Oh, not with me,’ said Helen ; ‘don’t you know how we always quarrel ? 
The rest admire him prodigiously, but I cannot bear him. We always part in 
enmity.’ 

* ‘Then why do you talk so much to him, and think so much of him?’ said 
Louisa. 

“¢] think much of him!’ cried Helen, offended; ‘that is rather too much! 
I hope I have better employment for my thoughts than Mr. Frederick Framp- 
ton!’ 

‘*¢T hope so too,’ said Louisa, ‘ but still you certainly do appear to like your 
quarrels with him, and encourage him to dispute : that is just the way to make 
a man more conceited.’ 

“* But I neither do enjoy our quarrels, nor think him conceited,’ said Helen. 

“«¢ Why, just now you called him conceited,’ returned Louisa. 

“¢Qh, that I never did!’ cried Helen, sharply, ‘ and if he is conceited, he 
has a right to be so, for he is a most gentleman-like young man, with a vast 
deal of mind,—quite a rarity in these parts.’ 

“¢Then, after all, you do agree with the rest of your family in admiring 
him,’ observed Louisa. 

“«T would thank you, Louisa, not to insinuate that I admire any young man, 
or that any young man can be a favourite with me,’ cried Helen, piqued. 

“*T only meant to apply your words as you applied them yourself,’ re- 
turned Louisa, in a tone that rather repressed Helen’s rude inconsistency. 

“With more respect, Helen replied, ‘ We all have our faults, and Frederick 
Frampton is not without his; but, as young men go, he is not one to be 
scoffed at.’ 

“T would not scoff at him,’ said Louisa, quietly, ‘but I cannot say I approve 
of all he says.’ 

“*¢Qh, no more do I,’ cried Helen, ‘I always tell him so, and then we fall 
to disputing; but he is a young man of very fine talents and sentiments.’ 

“But it is his sentiments I do not like,’ said Louisa; ‘ and I thought him 
so inconsistent.’ 

“‘ ‘Stuffand nonsense, Louisa!’ cried Helen; ‘ who is there that is not incon- 
sistent? You don’t want young men to be Methodists, do you? I am sure 
I don’t, if you do.’ 

““*I only want those I admire to think and judge as Christians,’ replied 
Louisa. 

“*¢ You quite provoke one to hear you talk!’ cried the other; ‘do you mean 
to say that Frederick Frampton is no Christian?’ 

“**T do not say that,’ returned Louisa; ‘ but there was much passed the other 
day that I was sorry for, and wished otherwise.’ 

“* We all know well enough,’ cried Helen, sharply, ‘that there is an old 
grudge between you and Frederick, and that you are determined to crush him.’ 

“* How can you be so absurd, Helen!’ cried Louisa, amazed, though almost 
smiling ; ‘ besides, do you not remember he said he had never seen me before ?” 

‘* « Stuffand nonsense!’ exclaimed Helen, ‘ we all know what that meant.’ 

‘** Tt was this, especially, that I wished to mention to you all,’ said Louisa; 
‘till just before he changed his assertion, I fully believed I never had seen him 
before ; but, in spite of all his protestations, I could not help afterwards feeling 
sure that his first assertion was right, and that I met him one evening, at a 
race ball, at Ashley. I then thought he still believed it, and now I see you do,’ 

**To be sure I do,’ said Helen, ‘ but what then ?’ 
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*«* Why, you know how positively he denied it.’ 

“Qh, that was nothing but a piece of fun between us,’ said Helen; ‘the 
fact was, he was afraid of my wit; if he had done otherwise, I should have led 
him such a life.’ 

“ ¢ Then, indeed, I do not think you put your wit to very good account, if you 
make a man tell a direct falsehood.’ 

““* Upon my word!’ cried Helen, ‘ you are rather free in your charges this 
morning, Mrs. Davenport; first, you tell me that my friend is no Christian, and 
next, no gentleman! If we were gentlemen, you would stand a chance of being 
called out, and a very good thing it would be. People are so free with their 
tongues, when there is no penalty to pay! For my part, I think it very 
cowardly to take away the character of a man behind his back.’ 

* * But you do not think I do attack his character,’ said Louisa; ‘you ap- 
prove of all he said and did, and think me wrong to find fault.’ 

“© Yes, but you want to make me think ill of him,’ returned Helen, ‘ and 
I must say, it is most ungenerous conduct. I hope I have spirit enough to stand 
up for my friends when | hear them attacked.’ 

“*T do not like to hear you defend anything like a want of truth,’ returned 
Louisa, ‘ and I do not think I can be wrong to tell you so. I thought I was 
intimate enough with you to mention these things; perhaps if 1 knew Mr. 
Frampton as well, I might be able to do the same.’ 

“ Helen was touched with Louisa’s kind manner and good sense, but she put 
aside the feelings these would have induced, and replied, ‘Since you set your- 
self up as a censor, Mrs. Davenport, I think you are flinching from your duty, 
in not speaking to him himself.’ 

“* My object was rather to speak to you, Helen,’ said Louisa, ‘though our 
conversation has taken a turn I did not exactly intend. I did think, from 
our intimacy, you would allow me to speak, but I am sorry to find it displeases 
you.’ 

“** Nothing displeases me about myself,’ said Helen, rather perplexed to 
answer, because the was not speaking from her heart, as Louisa was; ‘nothing 
displeases me about myse/f. Find fault with me, if you please, but I will not 
hear the absent pulled to pieces.’ 

«Tf, then, 1 may say what has vexed me, I will tell you at once,’ said 
Louisa, availing herself, without hesitation, of the permission ; ‘1 regret to see 
and hear you follow anything but your own good sense and feeling.’ 

““* And what right have you to suppose I do follow anything but my own 
good sense and feeling?’ asked Helen. 

“*To go no further back than this conversation,’ said Louisa ; ‘I would say, 
that, when you defend any approach to an untruth, you do so.’ 

“** What a fuss you make about this mighty fib!’ cried Helen; ‘ then it 
seems the grand cffence was not given till this moment. I am sure I thought 
we had been at daggers drawn more than this week past. People told me so, 
but I suppose nobody speaks truth now-a-days.’ 

‘**¢T do not speak from to-day only, or from last week ’—Louisa began, but 
was interrupted by Helen exclaiming, ‘Then why, pray, did you wait till this 
moment for representing my wickedness? Oh, fie, Mrs. Censor, why not 
speak the very first moment?’ 

“ Helen forgot, or chose to do so, passages that had before passed between 
herself and Louisa. 

‘*  T see you are not in a mood to believe me in earnest,’ said Louisa. 

*** But I do believe you very much in earnest,’ replied Helen; ‘I believe 
you dislike Frederick Frampton, and that the sight of him has driven you from 
our house. There now, Mrs. Davenport, I can be as frank and candid as you !” 

“*Indeed you are quite mistaken,’ said Louisa; ‘I confess I regretted to 
hear you join with Mr. Frampton in some opinions and sentiments, as I now 
regret to hear you defend what I think quite wrong; but this had nothing to 
do with Mr. Frampton personally. You have witnessed nearly the whole of 
our acquaintance.” 
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“« ¢ Why I know you met several times at Humberdown,’ said Helen, ‘ and 
that you disliked him as much there, and were as rude to him as here.’ 

“ «If I have met him several times I am quite unconscious of it,’ returned 
Louisa ; ‘ the only time I can call to mind is the evening I have already alluded 
to. He asked me to dance, and having already declined several times, I 
excused myself. I did not even know his name, and scarcely ever remembered 
the circumstance, till his behaviour in your drawing-room recalled the same 
person to my mind.’ 

‘“* «Tt is ridiculous for you to deny that you hate Frederick Frampton,’ said 
Helen, ‘and we all know the reason.’ 

“ Louisa felt perplexed. She could not decide if these strong expressions 
alluded to more than the disapprobation she was conscious of entertaining of 
his general manners and temper. Her companion, however, cut short her 
hesitation by adding, ‘ You think it was Frederick Frampton who brought all 
the reports here of your pride and airs before you came.’ 

“as Tndeed,’ cried Louisa, colouring high from different causes, ‘indeed you 
are mistaken; I never thought they came from any such quarter; and even if 
it were he, I should be unreasonable to be angry, when I have never suffered 
from them for one moment. None of you regarded them for a single day.’ 

* * Why, no!’ cried Helen, ‘I trust some of us, at any rate, are capable of 
using our own good sense and feeling, and are not led by the evil example of 
others.—But here we are!’ added she, turning down the lane, at the corner 
of which stood the Hollies, ‘ will you come in ?” 

“ * Are you returning there?’ cried Louisa, in surprise, ‘ I thought you were 
displeased.’ 

“* * My displeasure does not last for ever,’ replied Helen, pointedly; ‘I hope 
I am neither censorious nor unforgiving.—Then you are not coming in?’ ”"— 
Pp. 2:2—248. 

The Bolton friendship comes then to an end, though not 
without the family having received most extraordinary favours 
from Louisa. Their history closes with the following record. 


“In six weeks from the time of his arrival in Chadleigh, it was publicly 
announced to the village, and to Mrs. Davenport and Miss Sydney in particular, 
that Alfred Jenappe was engaged to Helen Bolton. In a very short space 
afterwards, their wedding—a very gay one, with the dashing stylish carriages 
Helen predicted—took place in Chadleigh. Once more the bells rang, and 
once more all were full of tears, smiles, and laughter. The bridegroom, instead 
of staying out his three years of liberty in England, returned shortly to India 
with his new bride; and the Boltons, feeling their society within doors some- 
what damped by the loss of their liveliest inmate, and that without doors 
rendered uncomfortable of late, began to think of a change of residence. There 
was another reason for this move: the former bride and bridegroom, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Frampton, had never found a home or employment; but had 
been ever since their marriage lingering at the Close, in hopes that both their 
wants would in some way or other come to their hands. This had not yet 
happened, It is true Mr. Frampton sought for both the one and the other: 
but it happened his searches were so timed as to fall in with races, and balls, 
and dinners, in the neighbourhoods he visited; so that he often returned with- 
out any thing to impart respecting the grand object of his mission. Meanwhile 
his wife, and now his two little children, were comfortably lodged at his 
mother-in-law’s. This arrangement, however, became less and less acceptable 
to the inmates of the Close ; and as there seemed no reasonable prospect of its 
coming to an end, the idea of making a change in their home was instantly a 
popular one. A composition was made between the parties, part of which was, 
that the remains of Laurry’s money, which he did not seem to want for the 
present, should go towards furnishing the cottage that Mr. Frederick Frampton 
would engage. It was shrewdly suspected by some, that without this assistance 
Mr, ’rampton could not at that moment have purchased the handsome horse he 
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just then rode; nor his wife have placed in her drawing-room one of Broad- 
wood's most expensive instruments. The appointments and furniture of the 
whole house were in keeping with these; so that Miss Hale was heard to utter 
a sincere aspiration that is human race could subsist upon rosewood and French 
polish, for what else the young people and their poor children had to live upon, 
no soul on earth could guess. 

“ The Boltons, led partly by the accident of Alice and the Groves having been 
at Brighton, fixed upon that place as a residence; and finding part of the 
Sydney family visiting it at that time, they carried with them trom their Chad- 
leigh friends letters of intreduction. Through the former acquaintanceship of 
Alfred Jena; pe with this family, and his present connexion with themselves, the 
patties became very intimate, and many a long morning was made short by re- 
counting histories and anecdotes of the altered state of Chadleigh since Mr. 
Davenport married. From being the most sociable, peaceful, happy spot in the 
world, through the pride and ill-temper of a young wife it had become perfectly 
intolerable. Miss Sydney’s influence completed the destruction of the last 
remains of peace. ‘They had supported Mrs. Davenport froin the first moment 
she came, against every body ; they had since borne with her airs and whims; 
but now that they were no longer bound by the ties of neighbourhood, they 
confessed that it was beyond human patience to bear what they were called on 
to endure every day. These things, and these alone, had driven them from 
scenes which were dearer to them than all the world beside. Thus the Boltons 
talked, and willingly the Sydneys listened.” — Pp. 298—300. 


Between Louisa and the Groves a friendship, we rejoice to 
say, arises, in spite of all the obstructions which adverse cir- 
cumstances and mutual embarrassments had thrown in the way. 

What we have quoted, we can assure our readers, is but a 
small sample of the amusement and instruction they will find in 
* Louisa.” 

Three times during the last twelve months we have been carried 
in thought to Norway. We have already expressed our high 
sense of the new translation of Sintram, and we now proceed to 
give our readers some account of two other Norwegian tales. 

The last of Miss Martineau’s tales is entitled “Feats on the 
Fiord.” The scene is laid far to the north, even of Norway, 
and in modern times. It is a description of average Norwegian 
life, that of industrious farming; for the laity, we believe, are 
occupied with nothing else. ‘The opening is a piece of very 
beautiful description. 


“ Every one who has looked at the map of Norway must have been struck 
with the singular character of its coast. On the map it looks so jagged, such a 
strange mixture of land and sea, that it appears as if there must be a perpetual 
strugyle between the two,—the sea striving to inundate the land, and the land 
pushing itself out into the sea, till it ends in their dividing the region between 
them. On the spot, however, this coast is very sublime. The long straggling 
promontories are mountainous, towering ridges of rock springing up in preci- 
pices from the water; while the bays between them, instead of being rounded 
with shelving sandy shores, on which the sea tumbles its waves, as in bays 
of cur coast, are, in fact, long narrow valleys, filled with sea, instead of being 
laid out in fields and meadows. The high rocky banks shelter these deep bays 
(called fiords) from almost every wind ; so that their waters are usually as still 
as those of a lake. For days and weeks together, they reflect each separate 
tree-top of the pine forests which clothe the mountain sides, the mirror being 
broken only by the leap of some sportive fish, or the oars of the boatman as he 
gces to inepect the sea-fowl from islet to islet of the fiord, or carries out his nets 
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or his rod to catch the sea trout, or char, or cod, or herrings, which abound, in 
their seasons, on the coast of Norway. 

“It is difficult to say whether these fiords are the most beautiful in summer 
or in winter. In summer, they glitter with golden sunshine; and purple and 
green shadows from the mountain and forest lie on them; and these may be 
more lovely than the faint light of the winter noons of those latitudes, and the 
snowy pictures of frozen peaks which then show themselves on the surface: but 
before the day is half over, out come the stars,—the glorious stars, which shine 
like nothing that we have ever seen. There, the planets cast a faint shadow, 
as the young moon does with us; and these planets, and the constellations of 
the sky, as they silently glide over from peak to peak of these rocky passes, 
are imaged on the waters so clearly that the fisherman, as he unmoors his boat 
for his evening task, feels as if he were about to shoot forth his vessel into 
another heaven, and to cleave his way among the stars. 

“ Still as every thing is to the eye, sometimes for a hundred miles together 
along these deep sea-valleys, there is rarely silence. ‘The ear is kept awake by 
a thousand voices. In the summer, there are cataracts leaping from ledge to 
ledge of the rocks; and there is the bleating of the kids that browse there, and 
the flap of the great eagle's wings, as it dashes abroad from its eyrie, and the 
cries of whole clouds of sea-birds which inhabit the islets; and all these sounds 
are mingled and multiplied by the strong echoes, till they become a din as loud 
as that of a city. Even at night, when the flocks are in the fold, and the birds 
at roost, and the echoes themselves seem to be asleep, there is occasionally a 
sweet music heard, too soft for even the listening ear to catch by day. Every 
breath of summer wind that steals through the pine forests wakes this music as 
it goes. The stiff spiny leaves of the fir and pine vibrate with the breeze, like 
the strings of a musical instrument, so that every breath of the night-wind, in 
a Norwegian forest, wakens a myriad of tiny harps; and this gentle and mournful 
music may be heard in gushes the whole night through. This music, of course, 
ceases when each tree becomes laden with snow; but yet there is sound, in the 
midst of the longest winter night. There is the rumble of some avalanche, as, 
after a drifting storm, a mass of snew too heavy to keep its place slides and 
tumbles from the mountain peak. There is also, now and then, a loud crack of 
the ice in the nearest glacier; and, as many declare, there is a crackling to be 
heard by those who listen when the northern lights are shooting and blazing 
across the sky. Noris this all. Wherever there is a nook between the rocks 
on the shore, where a man may build a house, and clear a field or two;— 
wherever there is a platform beside the cataract where the sawyer may plant his 
mill, and make a path from it to join some great road, there is a human habi- 
tation, and the sounds tiat belong to it. ‘Thence, in winter nights, come music 
and laughter, and the tread of dancers, and the hum of many voices. ‘The 
Norwegians are a social and hospitable people ; and they hold their gay meet- 
ings, in defiance of their arctic climate, through every season of the year.”— 

p- 1—5. 


The various incidents and adventures, characteristic of the 
land in which they are described as taking place, are admirably 
told; and were it not for one or two blemishes of a religious 
kind, we should have no hesitation in placing the book in the 
hands of every young person within our reach. But these 
blemishes are grievous indeed. Should our remarks chance to 
meet Miss M.’s eye, she must feel herself that there is such a void 
between us on this subject, that she can hardly be surprised at 
our earnestly warning parents to take heed what they are doing 
in giving this book to their children. Socinianism constitutes a 
fixed and fatal incapacity of being of much service to them, at 
least in the way of direct moral inculeation. With all Miss 
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Martineau’s genius, which we consider great, and with all her 
honest consistency, of which the public have lately learned so 
remarkable a proof, she must fail as a moral writer. On the 
present occasion, she brings us among a people wedded to cer- 
tain superstitions, of which their young Lutheran pastor vainly 
attempts to cure them by rough bullying treatment. Erica, 
who is perhaps the heroine of the tale, is more than the rest a 
slave to them and their terrors, for which she is in peculiar dis- 
grace with M. Kollsen. She is dispossessed, however, by the 
bishop, when holding his visitation; but dispossessed pm # by 
the material arguments of last century—only by being told to 
consider the energies of the universe as dead and mechanical. 
The following is part of the conversation between her and the 
bishop :— 

“¢QOh!’ exclaimed Erica, dropping her hands from before her glowing face, ‘ if 
I dared but think there were no bad spirits,—if I dared only hope that every- 
thing that happens is done by God's own hand, I could bear everything! I 
would never be afraid again !’ 


«It is what I believe,’ said the bishop. Laying his hand on her head.’ ”— 
P. 355. 


We cannot here enter on so large a subject as the way to 
inculcate on the young the doctrine of the invisible world and 
its population, and how man’s tendency to superstition, which, 
like all other tendencies that are primary and universal, we hold to 
be the witness for an ‘mportant truth, distorted by the darkness of 
the fallen understanding—how this tendency is to be counteracted, 
not by the denial of spiritual existences, but by setting them forth 
as revealed in Scripture. How ill Miss M.’s tending on this 
subject harmonizes with that of Revelation, may be seen, we 
think, by any one who will compare the dialogue between Erica 
and the bishop with Gen. xxviii. 12—17; 1 Kings xxii. 19—23; 
2 Kings vi. 16, 17; Job i. 6---12; Luke xiii. 16. If these 
passages of Scripture, and others like them, mean anything, they 
mean enough to make Miss Martineau’s and her bishop’s argu- 
ment against. superstition worthless, as too many common and 
approved arguments on the subject are; while experience, we 
suspect, will testify to this their insufficiency, which Scripture 
proves. However, while Scripture proves them to be insuffi- 
cient, let us be thankful that it supplies us with all we want for 
the eradication of superstition; so that we can preserve our 
children from that evil without making them materialists. 

We must also protest most vehemently against a practice, 
natural indeed, and consistent in a Socinian, but we think 
calculated to produce great evil; we mean a sentimentally 
eulogistic way of naming our blessed Lord. “ The gentle 
Jesus” is an expression that, of course, may be used occasionally, 
and amid the fit and needful tokens of reverence ; but to employ 
it habitually, like Miss M.’s bishop, and without them, is most 
unsuitable for those who, if by His own wondrous grace they 
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are His brethren, are also His subjects, over whom He is King, 
God, and Lord. Miss M. knows not this glorious truth; but we 
entreat those who do to be on their guard against every thing 
which might hinder the acquirement of early habits of reverence 
in the young entrusted to their care. Never, even when 
rejoicing most in the thought of our nearness to Him, through 
the mystery of His human nature, must we allow ourselves to 
forget His awful and adorable Godhead; never, even when 
cheered and sustained by the knowledge that He is “the Son 
of Man,” let us overlook what is involved in the very import of 
that phrase as applied to Him; never, even when soothed by 
all the comforting thoughts wherewith the saving name of 
Jesus is charged, must we cease to remember that it is the 
name before which « every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things on earth, and things under the earth.” 

We have not meant these remarks to have the effect of pro- 
scribing Miss Martineau’s tale, but to impress on parents and 
teachers the necessity of being on their guard against the evils 
we have pointed out, and should they think fit to place “ Feats 
on the Fiord” in the hands of their children or scholars, to pro- 
vide counteractions for the mischief that might arise. 

From Miss Martineau’s modern, we turn, with unmixed 
pleasure, to an ancient, Norwegian tale, “ Ivoand Verena.” We 
expressed our high sense of its merits a month or two ago, and 
we can do no more at present, for it is too beautiful and perfect 
to break. It breathes that severe and yet gentle, poetical spirit 
which is to be found under none but catholic influence. It has 
another value. Like Archdeacon R. Wilberforce’s Roman 
tales, it represents the spread of the Gospel in its true light. 
As among the nations in fact, so here in fiction, it is by those 
already converted realizing the divine life themselves, by ex- 
hibiting the Christian Church in its symmetry and consistency, 
that they make others feel that the kingdom of God has come 
nigh them, and draw the true-hearted among them within its 
sacred and blessed precincts. One more merit, and we shall 
have done with its praises. In moral and religious fiction it is, 
for the most part, but too possible to enjoy the fiction, and make 
but little use of the instruction; and this, of course, without 
any fault of the writer, but merely because good things can be 
easily perverted. Now, of course, this is possible too with Ivo 
and Verena, but it is unusually difficult; for we never read a 
tale in which the idea of holiness was more constantly and over- 
whelmingly present, so that, if the conscience have any suscep- 
tibility at all, it can hardly help being roused. 

The remaining books on our list must stand over for next 
month. We will only just stop to recommend the (in every 
way) beautiful book which stands last on our list, Mr. Adams's 
** Shadow of the Cross.” 
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As the increasing population of Southern Africa will probably be the 
next to profit by the happy revival of Church principles which have 
already proved so powerful in extending the full benefits of the mini- 
strations of the Christian Church to our too long neglected colonies, 
we are anxious to call the attention of our readers to the present con- 
dition of our fellow-subjects in that quarter, with whom we trust ere 
long to be united in the bonds of a common episcopate. We have 
with this view endeavoured to collect such information from official 
and other sources as were within our reach respecting the present 
condition and future needs of the inhabitants of that colony and its 
borders. 

We need not here dwell on the causes which have hitherto re- 
tarded the extension to our more distant dependencies of those 
principles. . Suffice it to say that they have too long had the 
effect of checking the operations of the Church, fettering her 
spiritual efficiency, and impeding her complete organization. Her 
voice had been long silenced by the jealousy of the legislature, 
which had been encroaching on her spiritual rights and crippling 
her energies. A secular spirit had, consequently, been long per- 
vading her body, and instead of that vigour and vitality which 
were essential to her healthful existence, she seemed to many 
to have become incapable of wielding her rightful and legitimate 
powers. Her connexion with the State, however in many respects 
advantageous, had doubtless led her to rely solely or chiefly thereon 
for the means of extending those powers which it is her province in 
her spiritual character, in reliance on her divine Head, to exercise over 
all her members, collectively and individually. It has been felt that 
during these times of stagnancy, new fields for exertion were daily 
unfolding; vast colonies, or colonial empires, were forming in various 
parts of the world, the inhabitants of which, far distant from the 
mother country, required in a peculiar degree the ministrations of 
the Church; and in the absence of those bonds which were calculated 
to cement their union with the parent body, the zeal of many pure 
and noble spirits, whose charities would have been gladly devoted to 
the propagation of the faith within her bosom, was allowed to spend 
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itself in fruitless aspirations, or to seek for means of expansion in 
irregular channels. A most lamentable ignorance of Church prin- 
ciples was prevalent within the Church itself, while dissent, in its 
multitudinous forms, was rampant. Societies were formed upon the 
principle of combining the most discordant and heterogeneous cle- 
ments, and the very name of Catholic, wrested from the signification 
which it had hitherto borne, denoting that body which aimed at 
external unity as the symbol and expression of the inward union of 
the members of Chirist’s body with their everliving and invisible 
Head, had become, in the mouths of many, a term convertible with 
latitudinarian, liberal, or indifferent. 

In those days to which we have referred, Wesleyanism first broke 
the spell. At first, checked by the good sense or early associations 
of its venerable founder, it hesitated to break asunder that slender 
thread by which it was still appended to the parent stock. But, 
attached by no well-regulated principle, it soon burst its remaining 
bonds, and ended in producing the most powerful schism which had 
rent the Anglican Church since the days of Cranmer. 

This was succeeded by the Evangelical system; the leading prin- 
ciple of the former was Arminianism, of the latter, Calvinism. The 
Evangelical body contemplated no separate system, but laboured with 
zeal to organize within the Church itself a more spiritual life, and 
produce a higher tone of religious feeling. And its career has been 
marked by great success. Its results in producing an active body 
of clergy, and in diffusing a powerful religious feeling throughout all 
classes of society, are universally known. But while the Evangelical 
system aimed at forming no separate communion, its principles of 
adherence to the Church were never of an attached or prominent de- 
scription. It gradually pared down those distinctions which marked 
the Church as a divinely-commissioned teacher. It seemed often to 
approach so near the realms of dissent as to obliterate or mystify the 
landmarks which the wisdom of centuries had preserved to guard its 
borders. It hovered between the confines of truth and error, or of 
the false lure of latitudinarianism, leading to error. The exaggerated 
notions of private judgment which some of its votaries had imbibed, 
too often engendered a lamentable degree of spiritual pride and self- 
sufficiency ; and the idea of a Church, instituted by its divine Founder, 
and conveying, through a divinely-appointed ministry, and through 
sacraments of Christ’s institution, the means of spiritual life and 
holiness, seldom found a place in the system even of some of the 
most zealous and excellent of its teachers. ‘The reserve which too 
many of them practised in the inculcation of Christian morals, has 
been felt and acknowledged by all.* That section of the Church 





* The “ Record” of the 12th of September unites in lamenting “ the partial and 
imperfect manner in which truth has been presented by Evangelical writers and 
preachers,” by whom, it adds, that “ the topic of the Judgment of Works has been 
greatly forgotten or neglected, too many preachers of the Gospel having stopped 
short at the doctrine of conversion, and carrying their hearers no further than the 
important truth, ‘ that he that believeth shall have everlasting life.”” 
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which was considered as the high-church party, though not deficient 
in learning, and though retaining a traditionary attachment to 
Catholic principles, had not been trained up in those deep-rooted 
feelings of zeal and devotion which characterized the more active 
party. Too many, it must be admitted, were sadly indifferent to 
the eternal cause of truth, and were content to slumber at their posts. 

Times are now changed. ‘The Church has no longer to complain 
of the lukewarmness of her ministers. There has been a “ shaking 
among the dry bones,” and the Church has begun to assume her 
proper attitude, and to exert the powers entrusted to her through the 
legitimate channels of her apostolic ministrations, Her spiritual 
guides are pressing to supply the means of instruction to her scattered 
children both at home and abroad, and a new life is visible in every 
department ef our Zion. 

It must not, at the same time, be lost sight of, that, to the honour 
of the Church of England, even at the worst of times, she alone, of all 
the reformed communities, (with the solitary exception of the Mora- 
vians,) evinced anything like a missionary spirit ; and the great benefits 
which she has conferred under less favourable auspices, give the 
strongest grounds for hope, that the daily improvements which are 
taking place in her external organization, her increasing zeal and 
piety, her bold advancement of Church principles on scriptural 
grounds, and her yearnings after unity, require only the addition of a 
sound and judicious direction of her energies to make her that power- 
ful instrument of good which she seems destined to become. 

In illustration of our observations, we wish to turn to the instance 
of South Africa. We might, perhaps, have found other equally apt 
illustrations, but at present we are only concerned with this interest- 
ing portion of the globe. It has now been in our possession nearly 
half a century ; and on considering what the Church has done for it, 
we find that we have been sadly behindhand. Presbyterians, (Scotch 
and Dutch,) Lutherans, Independents, Wesleyans, Moravians, have 
had each large establishments for many years; while we find, by the 
reports of the Christian Knowledge Society, that it has been only 
within the last ten, that the members of the English Church in the 
capital of this extensive colony have been provided even with a place 
of worship. During all this period the town was studded with 
mosques. And, recent as has been the introduction of Romanism, 
and comparatively small as this community is, it is already provided with 
a hierarchy. Long before this last event, the wants of the Church in 
that quarter were deeply felt by some of its members; and so far 
back as the year 1830, one of the Anglican clergy, on the mission of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, thus feelingly called 
attention to the anomaly. ‘* While all other denominations (at the 
Cape) have a regular discipline and systematic government, tlie 
Church has, alas! no ecclesiastical head, and her ministers or 
her missionaries are left to grope their cheerless and solitary way 
through a maze of difficulties and dangers, without encouragement, 
NO. XXTIT.—N. Ss. 4% 
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without protection, without a guide. The difficulties and tempta- 
tions to which a minister of the Gospel may be thus exposed can 
be only understood and appreciated by those who have experienced 
them. Too weak to resist the overwhelming tide of colonial preju- 
dice, he is exposed to the temptation of seeking an ephemeral popu- 
larity by the most dangerous compliances, or the alternative of incurrin 
an odium, the consequences of which it is impossible to foresee.” 
If we would not be considered as indifferent to our principles and 
our privileges, we should hasten to remove the scandal which our 
continued apathy must occasion; and we trust that the appeal now 
making will be responded to by the British public, and that they will 
hasten to meet the calls of their spiritual guides in furnishing them 
with the means of providing South Africa with the benefits of a fully 
organized Church. ‘The colony is daily increasing in extent as 
well as population. A new field of labour is likely to be opened 
by the addition of Port Natal to our colonial dependencies in that 
quarter. It is not improbable that emigration on a considerable 
scale will soon follow in this direction. The salubrity of the climate, 
egual at least to that of the Cape, and the superior quality of the 
soil, fertilized by an abundance of never-failing springs and rivulets, 
and enjoying a regular supply of rain, render it most inviting as a 
plantation ; it is, indeed, already inhabited by thousands of Dutch 
boors, as well as by British traders. The various native tribes along 
our frontier, brought into perpetual contact with the Anglo-Dutch 
inhabitants, call loudly for the charities of the Church. The islands 
of St. Helena and Mauritius, and the neighbouring population of 
Madagascar, will also, doubtless, derive considerable benefit from the 
establishment of the South African episcopate. The objections 
which have been formerly made to the introduction of episcopacy 
into our colonies, are founded on principles now happily passing 
away. We well recollect the virulent opposition which the excellent 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan had to encounter, when he first proposed the 
institution of an Indian episcopate. If the anti-Church principle had 
then succeeded, India would have been deprived of the blessed 
missionary labours of a Middleton and his successors, and the Church 
of much of the glorious harvest which she is now reaping in that 
region of darkness and idolatry. ‘The Cape has had hitherto the benefit 
only of an occasional visit from the Indian Bishops on their passage 
from England to the East. But even of this poor substitute for the 
ministrations of the Church they are likely to be deprived in future 
by the overland route. So strongly, in fact, has the need of the 
ministrations of the Church been felt at the Cape, that the Council of 
government has lately petitioned even for the appointment of an 
archdeacon—with episcopal attributes ! 

The works which we are about to notice contain much information 
relative to Southern Africa, chiefly in regard to the native tribes. 





* Slavery at the Cape, by the Rev. W. Wright, M.A. London, 1831. 
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Mr. Moffat’s book especially abounds with much curious matter 
respecting them, which his long residence has enabled him to collect. 
He describes himself as “ twenty-three years an agent of the London 
Missionary Society,” and a more active, laborious, and indefatigable 
agent they could not well have selected. This society, it is well known, 
was founded in 1795, with the avowed design of combining in it all 
principles and all denominations of “ orthodox” professing Christians. 
‘This attempt, as was to be expected, proved an utter failure, and the 
Society settled down into an institution organized by that denomination 
known by the name of Congregationalists or Independents. Mr. 
Moffat’s book contains the result of his missionary labours, first 
among the Griquas, and subsequently among the Bechuanas. His 
work, besides much valuable information regarding the natural history 
of the country, abounds with curious notices of those people, as 
well as with his own singular travels and adventures, among wild 
beasts and wilder men, in those unexplored and howling wilder- 
nesses ; but from the rambling and discursive character of the volume, 
we have found it no easy task to disconnect the actual progress of his 
missionary labours from the other multitudinous matter with which 
= are Interwoven. 

n considering the labours of missionaries in Southern Africa, it 
will be necessary to go up to their origin, respecting which, and the 
character of the native races in general, we have found much of the 
desired information in Mr. Moodie’s “ Specimens,” especially that 
portion which contains Colonel Collins’s Reports to the Government 
in 1809, now for the first time published entire. 

The earliest missions established in South Africa were those of the 
Moravians, brother George Schmidt having commenced his mission 
in 1736; but the missionary having been obliged to return to 
Europe, and the Dutch East India Company having objected to 
his return, through the jealousies entertained in the colony of the 
success of this solitary missionary’s operations, the design was relin- 
quished. It was, however, renewed in 1792, when three missionaries 
arrived, who “found, says Colonel Collins, ‘ no marks of the labours 
of their predecessor, except a pear-tree, now in the centre of the 
garden.” Colonel Collins has omitted to mention that they 
also found some of Schmidt’s baptized Hottentot converts, who 
rallied round the standard of his successors.* ‘ They had to clear 
the land, to erect buildings, and to collect inhabitants; a small 
Hottentot kraal+ happened to be placed in the neighbourhood, 
which served as the foundation of their village. The news of their 
arrival having spread through the colony, Hottentots flocked to them 
from the most distant parts of it, although much discouraged by their 
masters.” { Notwithstanding the unpopularity of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, who were often menaced with death by the “ Christian” 





* Latrobe. + Village, pronounced crawl. 
§ Collins’s Report, p. 35. 
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inhabitants for the protection which they afforded to the natives, 
their mission struggled on through almost insuperable difficulties, 
and has lately extended among the tribes beyond the limits of the 
colony. 

The ecclesiastical polity of the Moravians, or Hernhuters, is too 
well known to need description. Their late excellent superintendant 
at the Cape was created a bishop, for their form of government is 
episcopal. It must not, however, be supposed from this, that they 
have preserved the true succession, which they seem never to have 
had, Their form of consecration is either by imposition of hands, 
or by letter. 

But notwithstanding the zealous and useful labours of the “ United 
Brethren,” they do not seem to have effected so much as the mis- 
sionaries of the London Society. To cite again the words of 
Colonel Collins, in his report to government *— 


“ Although great praise is due to men who have done so much for the 
cause of Christianity and humanity, yet it must be allowed that the diffi- 
culties the Hernhuters had to overcome, were not equal to those that were 
encountered by the missionaries who fixed themselves in the midst of 
savages, that had not the most distant idea of civilization. It is said that 
Mr. Anderson, an English missionary, has collected, in the course of five 
years, several hundred families from the different nations by which he is 
surrounded, at a place situated about two days’ journey beyond the Orange 
river. Each family has its house and garden, and the greatest regularity 
and industry are said to prevail among them. I have not been able to collect 
much information upon the steps by which he has made so rapid a progress, 
which I regret extremely, as I conceive it might be particularly adapted to 
the subject of my report. 

“The good effects arising from these two establishments, afford a just 
ground to hope that an application of the same means to the present purpose 
would produce consequences equally beneficial ; but if the efforts of a few 
individuals left entirely to their own guidance have been so advantageous, 
what might not be expected from the exertions of those who should know 
that they are constantly observed by a watchful government !”—Report, 
p. 36. 

Among the earliest missionaries of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, was the profoundly learned Dutch physician, Dr. Vanderkemp, 
theauthor of the Theodicée, published at Dort, in 3 vols, 8vo, in 1799, 
the same year in which he embarked for South Africa. This eminent 
man, endued with a strong missionary spirit, resolved to devote his 
life and fortune to the instruction of a people whom oppression had 
brought to the lowest degree of degradation, and whose very name 
was then proverbial as indicating a race of men “‘ who formed the link 
between man and the brute creation.”* The Hottentots, at the first 
discovery of the Cape, were a numerous tribe, or rather nation of 
tribes, under a patriarchal government. ‘They were brave and active 
in war, but mild in their natural disposition. The greater number of 
eighteen tribes, enumerated by ancient travellers, had disappeared to 
make way for European colonists. These tribes were robbed of their 





* Gibbon. 
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possessions, and driven into forests and deserts, where their descend- 
ants still subsist, and are called Bosjesmen, or Bushmen.* These 
unfortunate creatures still burrow among the rocks, to which, to use 
the significant words of one of the Moravian missionaries, “ they 
return with joy, after escaping from the service of the colonists.” 
Here they live upon snakes, locusts, ants’ eggs, and roots. Their 
weapons are barbed arrows, steeped in a potent poison. Their lan- 
guage is described as an utterance of snapping, hissing, grunting, 
nasal, croaking sounds. They are generally dwarfish in size, although 
there are some tribes of tall Bushmen.+ 


“ They usually make their incursions in autumn, at which time the horses 
are sickly, or at least in bad condition, and unable on that account, as well 
as from the want of water, to pursue them with vigour. They generally 
conceal themselves behind rocks or bushes, as near as possible to the cattle ; 
and if the Hottentots, who guard them, should fall asleep, which frequently 
happens in consequence of being overcome by the heat of fires or the 
immoderate use of dacha, they approach them softly and murder them. If 
no opportunity is afforded them in the field, they lie in wait towards the close 
of day, for the return of the herds to the farm houses ; and having dispatched 
the herdsmen, drive away their prey, favoured by the night. To enable them 
to do this the more speedily, they are said to carry with them the skins of 
lions, by the scent of which the cattle imagine those animals to be in pursuit 
of them. The farmers follow them by the trace, called in Dutch, spoor, 
which they can easily distinguish, even by the moonlight, and after a lapse 
of several days. If the Bosjesmen perceive themselves in danger of being 
overtaken, they wound with spears, or poisoned arrows, as many of the 
cattle as time will admit of, and endeavour to effect their escape. If they 
succeed in bringing their plunder to the kraal, they feast and riot until it is 
consumed, which is effected in a very short time, as they waste the greatest 
part of it; frequently abandoning numbers of sheep and cattle to birds of 
prey, (which constantly attend them on such occasions,) after having made 
them serve as targets for their children. Their dread of horses is so great 
that a few horsemen will defeat almost any number in a plain ; but when 
posted on heights, they defend themselves with great: obstinacy; and they 
have never been known to demand quarter in any situation.”—Report, p. 33. 


Yet this unfortunate race of beings, although living without any 
fixed government, and totally destitute of instruction, is not devoid of 
ability, nor deficient in good dispositions. Colonel Collins describes 
them as “ not inferior in natural endowments to any upon the face of 
the globe ;” adding that he ‘heard one man, in other respects an 
estimable character, declare that within a period of six years the par- 
ties under his orders had either killed or taken 3,200 of these unfor- 
tunate creatures; another that he had caused the destruction of 
2,700. 

“ They had acted thus,” he adds, “in compliance with the instructions of 
a government, which not only violated the principles of justice and. 
humanity by this indiscriminate massacre, but even acted in direct opposition 
to the plainest rules of policy and common sense, by depriving the colony 


of the benefit which might have been derived from so useful a people. 
“The total extinction of the Bosjesmen race is actually stated to have 





* Pritchard. } + Collins. 
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been at one time confidently hoped for; but, fortunately, even such zealous 
instruments were not able to effect this bloody purpose.”—Report, pp. 7, 8. 


Mr. Moffat, after mentioning many instances of their kindness 
to one another, gives the following characteristic anecdote respecting 
the conduct of some of these people to himself :— 


“On one occasion I was remarkably preserved, when all expected that my 
race was run. We had reached the river early in the afternoon, after a 
dreadfully scorching ride across a plain. Three of my companions, who 
were in advance, rode forward to a Bushman village, on an ascent some 
hundred yards from the river.. I went, because my horse would go, towards 
a little pool on a dry branch, from which the flood or torrent had receded to 
the larger course. Dismounting, I pushed through a narrow opening in the 
bushes, and lying down, took a hearty draught. Immediately on raising 
myself I felt an unusual taste in my mouth, and looking attentively at the 
water, and the temporary fence around, it flashed across my mind that the 
water was poisoned for the purpose of killing game. I came out, and 
meeting one of our number, fo ad been a little in the rear, just entering, 
told him my suspicion. 

“ At that moment a Bushman from the village came running breathless, 
and apparently terrified, took me by the hand, as if to prevent my going to 
the water, talkin with great excitement, though neither I nor my com- 

anions could understand him; but when I wea signs that I had drank, 
he was speechless for a minute or two, and then ran off to the village. I 
followed; and on again dismounting, as I was beginning to think for the 
last time, the poor Bushmen and women looked on me with eyes which 
bespoke heartfelt compassion. My companions expected me to fall down 
every moment; not one spoke. Observing the downcast looks of the poor 
Bushmen, I smiled, and this seemed to operate on them like an electric 
shock, for all began to babble and sing; the women striking their elbows 
against their naked sides, expressive of their joy. However, I began to feel 
a violent turmoil within, and a fulness of the system, as if the arteries 
would burst, while the pulsation was exceedingly quick, being accompanied 
with a slight giddiness in the head. We made the natives understand that 
I wanted the fruit of the solanum, which grows in those quarters nearly the 
size and shape of an egg, and which acts as an emetic. They ran in all 
directions, but sought in vain. By this time I was covered with a profuse 
perspiration, and drank largely of pure water. The strange and painful 
sensation which I had experienced gradually wore away, though it was not 
entirely removed for some days.* 

“T was deeply affected by the sympathy of these poor Bushmen, to whom 
we were utter strangers. When they saw me laugh, they deafened our ears 
with expressions of satisfaction, dling a croaking and clicking, of which 
their language seemed to be made up. And these barbarians to the letter 
‘ showed us no little kindness,’ for they gave us meat of zebras, which had 
died from drinking the same water on the preceding day. This was very 
acceptable: for having fasted that day, we were all ready for a meal; 
and, though the poisoned water had partially blunted my appetite, I 
enjoyed a steak of the black-looking flesh mingled with its yellow fat. 

“ On leaving the next morning, I gave these poor people a good share of 
our small stock of tobacco, which set them all dancing like merry Andrews, 
blessing our visit with the most fantastic gestures. It grieved me, that, 





* “ The materials used by the Bushmen, for the purpose of poisoning water, are 
principally bulbs, called by the colonists gift bol, (poison bulb,) the Amaryllis 
toxicaria, which possesses a strong alkali; some species of the Euphorbia, and other 
vegetable substances. The venom of the serpent they prefer for their arrows; and 
they will even, if opportunity offers, have recourse to that to poison small fountains, 
when the water is nearly stagnant, in order to cut off their pursuers.” 
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from the want of an ‘interpreter, I could say but little to them about Him 
who came to redeem the poor and the needy. 

“ These people had eome down from the desert on the north in search 
of water, and were subsisting by the chase, by catching a solitary animal 
in a pit-fall, or else destroying it with water poisoned by an infusion of 
bulbs, or other roots. Théy were evidently living in some fear of the 
Corannas on the opposite side of the river, whose cattle form a tempting 
bait to these hungry wanderers: Thinking, and justly too, that some part. 
of the earth’s surface must be theirs, they naturally imagine that if: their 
game is shot, and their honey pilfered, they have a right to reprisals, 
according to natural law, and therefore cannot resist the temptation of 
seizing the property of their more wealthy neighbours, when it lies within 
reach.’— Pp. 155—157. 


While two of Dr. Vanderkemp’s companions proceeded to under- 
take the instruction of this unhappy race, he himself, having received 
every encouragement from the English government, proceeded, in July 
1799, to Kaffraria, “inhabited by a dense population of barbarians, the 
most powerful, warlike, and independent of all the tribes within or 
without the boundaries of the Cape colony, and who, notwithstanding the 
superior means for human destruction enjoyed by their white neigh- 
bours, still maintained their right to their native hills and dales.”* 
He had “ escaped in rough and trackless ravines, not only from beasts 
of prey, but from deserters, who lay in wait to murder him ;”+ and at 
length appeared before the Kafir chief, who, satisfied that he was not 
a spy sent by the English, as had been maliciously represented, per- 
mitted him to reside in his dominions, where he continued until the 
close of 1800, when, in consequence of the unsettled state of the 
frontier during a rebellion among the boors against the British 
government, he was compelled to relinquish his mission in Kaffraria. 
He hereupon devoted all the energies of his fertile mind to the 
instruction and elevation of the Hottentots, and to “breaking those 
fetters which a cruel policy had riveted on that helpless people, the 
aborigines and rightful owners of a territory now no longer theirs.” { 

In February 1801, he commenced his mission among above a 
hundred natives, who were allowed to settle on a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Algoa Bay, which became an asylum for such as chose 
to separate themselves from the banditti of plundering Hottentots and 
Kafirs which then ravaged the frontier. The jealousy of the colonists, 
however, procured a government order to prohibit any accession of 
Hottentots to this asylum, when the repelled party “ chose to main- 
tain themselves in the woods, among brutes, rather than return to 
their own tribes.”§ The missionaries and their people, amounting to 
about 300 men, were now exposed to the attacks of a Hottentot and 
Kafir banditti; and after narrowly escaping with their lives, were 
compelled to take refuge within the British fort at Algoa Bay. 
Soon after this, the colony was ceded to the Dutch, who granted to 
the missionaries for their institution the barren spot since called 
Bethelsdorp. Here Dr. Vanderkemp continued his indefatigable 


t Ibid. p. 25. § Ibid. 





* Moffat, p. 22. + Ibid. p. 23. 
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labours until the colony came again into the possession of the English 
in 1806, when his disclosure of the cruelties which had been inces- 
santly practised by the Dutch boors on the native population, led to 
his being summoned to Cape Town, to appear before an extraordinary 
commission, appointed by Lord Caledon. The doctor's representa- 
tions led to the institution of a circuit court, which visited the several 
districts, leading to the conviction of many of the offenders, who had 
hitherto with impunity murdered or mutilated the unhappy victims 
of their oppression. It was Lord Caledon’s intention to have com- 
pletely removed all restrictions from the Hottentot population, and 
to have placed them on a level with the white inhabitants ; but his 
benevolent intentions were frustrated by colonial prejudices, and it 
was not until the year 1828 that they at length obtained the 
protection of British law, and the privileges of British subjects. 
This great act of humanity, the wisdom as well as justice of which 
their subsequent conduct has, in the estimation of all parties, so 
amply justified, was owing to the humane disposition of Sir 
Richard Bourke* who then fortunately administered the government.+ 

Mr. Moffat, indeed,—not, we presume, so much from any wish to 
detract from the merits due to the Government as from imperfect 
information on the subject,—acquaints us that “the great struggle 
for the freedom of the Hottentots terminated, through the persevering 
exertions of Dr. Philip, on July 17, 1828, in the effectual emancipa- 
tion of the Hottentots.” But it requires only an inspection of the 
dates in the parliamentary papers now before us to perceive that 
Dr. Philip had no share whatever in the ordinance of July 17th, 
commonly called the Hottentots’ Charter. It is clear from these 
papers that although Dr. Philip, the superintendent of the London 
Society’s Missions in South A frica, had been, at the time of the passing 
of this act, exerting himself in England, and had just brought out his 
“* Researches,” and although Mr. (now Sir) Thomas Fowel Buxton had 
obtained a pledge from Sir George Murray that something should be 
done for securing the freedom of the Hottentots, consistently with the 
rights and prejudices t of the colonists, as soon as the Commissioners’ 
Reports were received,—at this very period, viz. in the month of July, 
1828, without waiting for instructions or reports, or without the means 


-of knowing a word of what was going on, General Bourke had already, 


from his own sense of justice, matured and carried through the Council 
the Hottentots’ charter. Two years after this, the Commissioners’ 
Reports came to hand, while, during the intervening period, the 
Hottentots were actually in the full enjoyment of freedom, and even, 
in consequence of General Bourke’s measures, followed up by the 
humane policy of the late much lamented Sir Lowry Cole, in the actual 





* See the Speech of Sir Richard Bourke’s friend, the late Bishop Jebb, delivered 
in the House of Lords, in June, 1824, republished in the Rev. Charles Forster’s 
Life of Bishop Jebb, p. 156. 

+ See Parliamentary Inquiry. 

t See Sir George Murray’s Speech in the House of Commons, 15th July, 1828. 
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possession of landed property, which they were energetically bringing 
into cultivation. "We have been thus particular, as we believe that 
Mr. Moffat (who does not so much as once name the true author 
of the Hottentots’ freedom) is not the only person who has been 
misled in the history of this affair, and in believing that the Ordinance 
was passed in consequence of ‘orders from home,” founded on 
Dr. Philip’s representations, or those of his Society. So far from this 
being the case, we have the highest official authority for knowing that 
the Ordinance took the Secretary for the Colonies, as well as Dr. Philip 
and Mr. Buxton, by surprise.* There can be, at the same time, no 
doubt that all good men rejoice at the measure, which was confirmed 
by the King in Council a few days after Sir Richard Bourke’s arrival 
from the Cape, in January 1829. We have also reason to know that 
the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had a¢ least 
as much concern in the passing of this act as the London Missionary 
or any other Society.+ 

The desire of Dr. Vanderkemp’s heart was thus at length realized. 
He was, says Mr. Moffat, the first public defender of the rights of 
the Hottentot; and when, advised, for his own safety, to leave the 
Hottentots for a season, his reply was, “If I knew that I should 
save my own life by leaving them, I should not fear to offer that for 
the least child amongst them.” This eminent man finished his 
course December 15, 1811. 

“ He was a man of exalted genius and learning. He had mingled with 


courtiers. He had been an inmate of the universities of Leyden and Edin- 
burgh. He had obtained plaudits for his remarkable progress in literature, 
in philosophy, divinity, physic, and the military art. He was not only a 
profound student in ancient languages, but in all the modern European 
tongues, even to that of the Highlanders of Scotland, and had distinguished 
himself in the armies of his earthly sovereign, in connexion with which he 
rose to be captain of horse and lieutenant of the dragoon guards. Yet this 
man, constrained by the ‘love of Christ,’ could cheerfully lay aside all his 
honours, mingle with savages, bear their sneers and contumely, condescend 
to serve the meanest of his troublesome guests—take the axe, the sickle, 
the — and the mattock—lie down on the place where dogs repose, and 
spend nights with his couch drenched with rain, the cold wind bringing his 
fragile house about his ears. Though annoyed by the nightly visits of hungry 
hyenas, sometimes destroying his sheep and travelling appurtenances, and 
even seizing the leg of beef at his tent door,—though compelled to wander 
about in quest of lost cattle, and exposed to the perplexing and humbling 
caprice of those whose characters were stains on human nature,—whisper- 
ings occasionally reaching his ears that murderous plans were in progress 
for his destruction,—he calmly proceeded with his benevolent efforts, and 
to secure his object, would stoop with ‘the meekness of wisdom’ to please 





* Sir Richard Bourke at the same time restored to freedom the unfortunate prize 
negroes who had been made the subjects of a nefarious traffic in the colony. Their 
fourteen years’ apprenticeship has also been now reduced to one, with great advantage 
to themselves and the public. 

+ The mission which the Society at this time supported in the colony, and which 
extended its operations beyond the borders, was eventually suspended, on the with- 
drawal, we believe, of the parliamentary grant. The Society’s schools and churches 
were partly taken up by the government; some of its stations are, we understand 
now supplied by the Wesleyans, 
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and propitiate the rude and wayward children of the desert whom he sought 
to bless.” —Moffat, pp. 28, 29. 

Colonel Collins paid a visit to Bethelsdorp in 1809, where he had 
an opportunity of seeing the progress of the Hottentots. “ Instruc- 
tion,” he says, “in reading and writing seemed to be much attended 
to. Persons of all ages and sexes were employed at this study ; and 
some, above the middle age, were learning the alphabet.” * Colonel 
Collins himself being opposed to the policy of giving any literary 
instruction whatever to these people, observed to Dr. Vanderkemp, 
that as the Tambookees, to whom he was anxious to proceed as their 
teacher, were known to be the same people as the Kafirs, and as he 
had favoured the public with a very interesting account of the latter, 
it would be much more desirable that a person who could combine 
statistical with missionary views should employ his talents at Mada- 
gascar.f The Doctor's thoughts, however, seemed bent on a 
journey to the Tambookees, and it was on this occasion that he reso- 
lutely declined, as the condition of his being permitted to instruct 
the Hottentots, to be employed as a government agent, or to use 
compulsion in sending away any of the natives who should wish to 
join the institution.t 

Colonel Collins, during his excursion into Kaffraria, in 1809, met 
a young chief whom he calls “ Tianee,” the most promising pupil of 
Vanderkemp. 

“ He writes the Dutch language extremely well, and translates from it 
into his own tongue, of which the Doctor has composed a grammar. He 
has a good taste for drawing, and I think I heard for poetry; and he had 
begun to study the English language; when the father was obliged to order 
him to his kraal, although as reluctantly as the son returned to it. The 
neighbouring Kafirs learnt his new habits with as much displeasure as his 
family had seen them with satisfaction. They repeatedly expressed their 
surprise at his having been permitted to approach manhood, without having 
submitted to the usual initiation ; and, at length, they threatened to destroy 
Tcachoo and all his people, if the ceremony were not immediately observed. 
The youth left Bethelsdorp for the purpose of being circumcised, and it is 
feared that he will not be permitted to return.”—Report, p. 53. 


It is perhaps not generally known that this is the same interesting 
Kafir chief who was recently examined by a committee of the House 
of Commons, respecting the causes of the late Kafir war. He is now 
the teacher as well as head of his tribe. 


“Short as Dr. Vanderkemp’s labours among the Kafirs were, he left a 
savour of the Gospel behind him, which prepared the way for others, after 
many long years had rolled by, during which many of the Doctor's acquaint- 
ances had been taught, by fearful lessons, not, alas! to admire the nation 
of whites, but rather to increase their suspicions and alarms. But Jankan- 
na’s (Vanderkemp’s) name stili diffused a fragrance among the yet untamed 
and unsubdued Kafirs. Intercourse with the missionary station at Bethels- 
dorp kept up this delightful feeling; and Messrs. Read and Williams, in 
their previous reconnoitring journey, were hailed as the sons of Jankanna.” 
—Moffat, pp. 44, 45. 





* Page 20. + Ibid. t Ibid. 
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The Kafir mission was not resumed until the year 1816; but the 
missionary, Mr. Williams, having died two years after, the Govern- 
ment refused to allow another teacher to take his place. At length, 
in 1820, the Government itself established a mission under its own 
immediate auspices. Scotch Presbyterian and Wesleyan missions 
succeeded ; and the Government, at length, seeing the impolicy of 
employing missionaries as its agents, gave up the field to the enter- 
mg of the various societies without restriction. A Moravian mission 
1as been established among the Tambookees, and another by the 
London Society, in the same neighbourhood, for the instruction of the 
Bushmen, and there is now a chain of stations from the frontier to 
the vicinity of Port Natal. The London Missionary Society has 
five, the Moravian one, the Glasgow (Presbyterian) six, and the 
Wesleyan twelve stations in Kaffraria. 

Dr. Vanderkemp’s companions attempted to civilize the wandering 
Bushmen, but their attempts proved abortive. This we are not 
surprised at. 


“They have neither house nor shed, neither flocks nor herds. Their 
most delightful home is ‘afar in the desert,’ the unfrequented mountain 
pass, or the secluded recesses of a cave or ravine. They remove from place 
to po as convenience or necessity requires. The man takes his spear, 
and suspends his bow and quiver on his shoulder; while the woman fre- 
quently, in addition to the burden of a helpless infant, carries a mat, an 
earthen pot, a number of ostrich egg-shells, and a few ragged skins, bundled 
on her head or shoulder; and these Saabs, as they have been designated, 
bearing in their character a striking resemblance to the Sauneys, or Balala, 
(poor,) among the Bechuanas, have, with few exceptions, as already shown, 
been from time immemorial the sons of the field. Accustomed to a migra- 
tory life, and entirely dependent on the chase for a precarious subsistence, 
they have contracted habits which could scarcely be credited of human 
beings. These habits have by no means been improved by incessant conflict 
with their superior neighbours,who, regarding might as identical with right, 
kill their game, plunder their honey-nests, seize upon their fountains, and 
deprive them of their country.”—Moffat, pp. 53, 54. 


And again— 


“ Hunger compels them to feed on every thing edible. Ixias, wild garlic, 
mysembryanthemums, the core of aloes, gum of acacias, and several other 
plants and berries, some of which are extremely unwholesome, constitute 
their fruits of the field; while almost every kind of living creature is eagerly 
devoured, lizards, locusts, and grasshoppers not excepted. The poisonous, 
as well as innoxious serpents, they roast and eat. — cut off the head 
of the former, which they dissect, and carefully extract the bags, or reser- 
voirs of poison, which communicate with the fangs of the upper jaw. They 
mingle it with the milky juice of the euphorbia, or with that of a poisonous 
bulb. After simmering for some time on a slow fire, it acquires the consis- 
tency of wax, with which they cover the points of their arrows.” —Moffat, 
pp. 54, 55. 


The following observations are from the pen of the missionary 
Kicherer :— 


“ © They are total strangers to domestic happiness. The men have several 
wives, but conjugal affection is little known. They take no great care of 
their children, and never correct them except in a fit of rage, when they 
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almost kill them by severe usage. In a quarrel between father and mother, 
or the several wives of a husband, the defeated party wreaks his or her 
vengeance on the child of the conqueror, which in general loses its life. 
Tame Hottentots seldom destroy their children, except in a fit of passion ; 
but the Bushmen will kill their children without remorse, on various occa- 
sions ; as when they are ill-shaped, when they arein want of food, when the 
father of a child has forsaken its mother, or when obliged to flee from the 
farmers or others ; in which case they will strangle them, smother them, 
cast them away in the desert, or bury them alive. There are instances of 
parents throwing their tender offspring to the hungry lion, who stands 
roaring before their cavern, refusing to depart till some peace-offering be 
made to him. In general their children cease to be the objects of a mother’s 
care as soon as they are able to crawl about in the field. In some few 
instances, however, you meet with a spark of natural affection, which places 
them on a level with the brute creation.’ Oh the miseries to which human 
nature is heir! Hard is the Bushman’s lot, friendless, forsaken, an outcast 
from the world, greatly preferring the company of the beasts of prey to that 
of civilized man. His gorah* soothes some solitary hours, although its 
sounds are often responded to by the lion’s roar, or the hyena’s howl.”— 
Moffat, pp. 57, 59. 

After many attempts to collect a population of Bushmen round the 
missionary station, the mutual jealousies that existed between them 
and the boors induced the government to put a stop to the mission. 

In the year 1806, the Orange river, on the northern boundary 
of the colony, was first crossed by missionaries. ‘The country was 
found to be dry and sterile in the extreme, inhabited by tribes 
of Hottentots and Bushmen. These had been occasionally visited 
by white men, who “perpetrated deeds calculated to make the 
worst impression on the minds of the natives.”+ These were some- 
times sailors, who had touched at Angra Pequina, and other places 
on the western coast. When Mr. Moffat once asked a native why 
he had never visited the missionary station, his reply was, “I have 
been taught from my infancy to look upon hat-men as the robbers 
and murderers of the Namaquas. Our friends and parents have been 
robbed of their cattle, and shot by the hat-wearers.” ‘‘ Such were the 
men whom the missionaries now approached.” But these devoted 
men, if we may judge from the following extract of their letter, were 
literally almost starved by the directors of the South African Mission- 
ary Society. 

“It is very grievous for me and my brethren, that we are sent to make 
such a long journey, through the dreary parts of Africa, with so little money 
and provisions : we being altogether eleven in number, who cannot live 
upon the air. We acknowledge that through love we gave ourselves up to 
that service as well as other brethren: and we are also convinced that our 
worthy brethren, the Directors, would not suffer us first to stand in need, 
and then be willing to help us when there should be no opportunity, or 
when it might be too late to deliver us from trouble and danger. We were 
never in our lives so perplexed, to think what we should eat or drink, as we 





* “ The gorah is an instrument something like the bow of a violin, rather more 
curved, along which is stretched a cat-gut, to which is attached a small piece of quill. 
The player takes the quill in his mouth, and, by strong inspirations and respirations 
of breath, produces a few soft notes in the vibrations of the cat-gut.” 

Tt Moffat. 
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have reason to do at present; not only to our grief, but that also of our 
in this dry sandy desert, where we are deprived of human assistance, 

ut must rejoice when able to get just a drink of water, which is mostly 
brack or saltish. But all suffering we meet with in the journey or in the 
service of our Lord, we shall patiently bear for the sake of our Lord Jesus. 
Yet when we and our people suffer by famine, and we think the same 
might have been prevented—and who knows how long we must remain in 
this perilous situation ?—then it is very sorrowful for brethren, who have 
abandoned their livelihood, country, and friends, and have given themselves 
up to the service of our great Sender, the Lord Jesus, thus to endure. But 
we trust God will protect us, and will not let us come to shame.”— Moffat, 
p. 70. 


Mr. Moffat informs us that these were but a few of their trials. 
“Several of them were brought to a premature grave,” * at which we 
are not at all surprised. They also were not a little alarmed at find- 
ing themselves in the neighbourhood of Africaner, the most renowned 
freebooter in Southern Africa. He soon, however, appeared before 
them, and said, “ As you are sent by the English, I welcome you to 
the country; for though I hate the Dutch, my former oppressors, 
I love the English ; for I have always heard that they are the friends 
of the poor black man.” As the history of this remarkable man will 
materially serve to illustrate the character and history of the Hottentot 
population, and to throw some light on the causes of their degrada- 
tion, we shall extract a portion of it from the volume before us. 


“ Before proceeding with the painful record of events which followed in 
rapid succession, it may be proper here to glance briefly at Africaner’s his- 
tory and character. In doing this, it will be well to fix the attention on 
Jager, the eldest son of the old man, who, from his shrewdness and prowess, 
obtained the reins of the government of his tribe at an early age.t He and 
his father once roamed on their native hills and dales, within 100 miles of 
Cape Town; pastured their own flocks, killed their own game, drank of their 
own streams, and mingled the music of their heathen songs with the winds 
which burst over the Witsemberg and Winterhoek mountains, once the 
strongholds of his clan. As the Dutch settlers increased, and found it 
necessary to make room for themselves, by adopting as their own the lands 
which lay beyond them, the Hottentots, the aborigines, perfectly incapable 
of maintaining their ground against these foreign intruders, were compelled 
to give place by removing to a distance, or yielding themselves in passive 
obedience to the farmers. From time to time he found himself and his 
people becoming more remote from the land of their forefathers, till he 
became united and subject to a farmer named P——. Here he and his 
diminished clan lived for a number of years. In Africaner, P. found 
a faithful and an intrepid shepherd; while his valour in defending and 
increasing the herds and flocks of his master enhanced his value, at the 
same time it rapidly matured the latent principle which afterwards recoiled 
on that devoted family, and carried devastation to whatever quarter he 
directed his steps. Had P treated his subjects with common humanity, 
not to say with gratitude, he might have died honourably, and prevented 
the catastrophe which befel the family, and the train of robbery, crime, and 
bloodshed which quickly followed that melancholy event. It can serve no 











* Moffat. 
t “ The father of the large family of Africaners, or Jagers, had resigned the hereditary 
right of chieftainship to his eldest son Jager, afterwards Christian Africaner ; the old 
man, who lived to a great age, being superannuated. 
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good purpose here to detail the many provocations and oppressions which 
at length roused the apparently dormant energies of the often dejected chief- 
tain, who saw his people dwindling to a mere handful; their wives and 
daughters abused, their infants murdered, while he himself had to subsist on 
a coarse and scanty pittance, which, in the days of his independency, he 
would have considered as the crumbs of a table fit only for the poorest of 
the poor. Demonstrations, too tangible to admit of a doubt, convinced him 
and his people, that, in addition to having their tenderest feelings trodden 
under foot, evil was intended against the whole party. They had been 
trained to the use of fire-arms ; to act not only on the defensive, but offen- 
sive also; and Africaner, who had been signally expert in re-capturing 
stolen cattle from the Bushmen pirates, now refused to comply with the 
command of the master, who was a kind of justice of peace. Order after 
order was sent down to the huts of Africaner and his people. They posi- 
tively refused. They had on the previous night received authentic informa- 
tion that it was a deep-laid scheme to get them to go to another farm, where 
some of the party were to be seized. Fired with indignation at the accumu- 
lated woes through which they had passed, a tempest was brooding in their 
bosoms. They had before signified their wish, with the farmer’s permission, 
to have some reward for their often galling servitude, and to be allowed 
peaceably to remove to some of the sequestered districts beyond, where they 
might live in peace. This desire had been sternly refused, and followed by 
severity still more grievous. It was even-tide, and the farmer, exasperated 
to find his commands disregarded, ordered them to appear at the door of his 
house. This was to them an awful moment; and though accustomed to 
scenes of barbarity, their hearts beat hard. It had not yet entered their 
minds to do violence to the farmer. Jager, with his brothers and some 
attendants, moved slowly up towards the door of the house. Titus, the 
next brother to the chief, dreading that the farmer in his wrath might have 
recourse to desperate measures, took his gun with him, which he easily con- 
cealed behind him, being night. When they reached the front of the house, 
and Jager, the chief, had gone up the few steps leading to the door, to state 
their complaints, the farmer rushed furiously on the chieftain, and with one 
blow precipitated him to the bottom of the steps. At this moment Titus 
drew from behind him his gun, fired on P——, who staggered backward, 
and fell. They then entered the house. The wife having witnessed the 
murder of her husband, shrieked, and implored mercy. They told her on no 
account to be alarmed, for they had nothing against her. They asked for 
the guns and ammunition which were in the house, which she promptly 
delivered to them. ‘They then straitly charged her not to leave the house 
during the night, as they could not ensure her safety from others of the 
servants, who, if she and her family attempted to fly, might kill them. 

“This admonition, however, was disregarded. Overcome with terror, 
two children escaped by a back door. These were slain by two Bush- 
men, who had long been looking out for an opportunity of revenging in- 
juries they had suffered. Mrs. P—— escaped in safety to the nearest farm. 
Africaner, with as little loss of time as possible, rallied the remnant of his 
tribe, and, with what they could take with them, directed their course to the 
Orange River, and were soon beyond the reach of pursuers, who, in a thinly 
scattered population, required time to collect. He fixed his abode on the 
banks of the Orange River; and afterwards, a chief ceding to him his 
dominion in Great Namaqua-land, it henceforth became his by right, as well 
as by conquest.” —Moffat, pp. 73—76. 


Africaner was outlawed; and many an armed party was sent to 
seize him, but he defied them all. He now became the terror of the 
colony as well as of the surrounding tribes. At length the colonial 
authorities had to request his aid to put a stop to the proceedings of 
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some Dutch farmers who were shooting and plundering the natives. 
Africaner having proceeded, unarmed, to remonstrate with them, 
was fired at, wounded, and lamed for life. He soon, however, com- 
pelled them to take refuge in the colony. For his subsequent 
curious history we must refer our readers to Mr. Moffat’s book. The 
missionaries themselves were eventually obliged to fly before him, and 
barely escaped with their lives. Their houses and property were 
reduced to ashes. 

But the mission was soon resumed with the consent of Africaner, 
who with his brothers became Christians and were baptized, although 
they did not yet exhibit those marked traits of christian holiness for 
which they were afterwards so conspicuous. ‘The missionary who had 
been stationed here appears to have been totally unfit for his difficult 
task, and Mr. Moffat’s first mission was to Africaner. His perilous 
journey accomplished, on the 26th of January, 1818, he arrived at 
Africaner’s kraal, where a native hut was erected for him by the 
Hottentot women. Here, exposed to numerous perils and hard- 
ships, which, however interesting to the reader, must have been very 
disagreeable to the missionary, he passed six months. Mr. Ebner, 
his predecessor, who was so much disliked that he owed his safety to 
Mr. Moffat’s presence, having made his escape to Germany, Mr. 
Moffat was left alone with Africaner, where we shall give part of his 
own feeling description, merely premising that the conduct of the 
London Missionary Society towards their valued agent appears to 
us to have been shabby in the extreme. 

“ Here I was, left alone with a people suspicious in the extreme ; jealous 
of their rights, which they had obtained at the point of the sword; and the 
best of whom Mr. E. described as a sharp thorn. I had no friend and 
brother with whom I could participate in the communion of saints, none to 
whom I could look for counsel or advice. A barren and miserable 
country; a small salary, about 25/, per annum. No grain, and consequently 
no bread, and no prospect of getting any, from the want of water to culti- 
vate the ground; and destitute of the means of sending to the colony. 
These circumstances led to great searchings of heart, to see if I had hitherto 
aimed at doing and suffering the will of Him in whose service I had em- 
barked. Satisfied that I had not run unsent, and having in the intricate, 
and sometimes obscure, course I had come, heard the still small voice saying, 
‘This is the way, walk ye in it,’ I was wont to pour out my soul among 
the granite rocks surrounding this station, now in sorrow, and then in joy; 
and more than once I took my violin, once belonging to Christian Albrecht, 
and reclining upon one of the huge masses, have, in the stillness of the 
evening, played and sung the well-known hymn, a favourite of my mother’s, 

Awake, my soul, in joyful Jays, 

To sing the great Redeemer’s praise, &c, 
Soon after my stated services commenced—which were, according to the 
custom of our missionaries at that period, every morning and evening, and 
school for three or four hours during the day—I was cheered with tokens 
of the Divine presence: The chief, who had for some time past been in a 
doubtful state, attended with such regularity, that I might as well doubt of 
morning’s dawn, as of his attendance on the appointed means of grace. To 
reading, in which he was not very fluent, he attended with all the assiduity 
and energy of a youthful believer; the Testament became his constant com- 
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panion, and his profiting appeared unto all. Often have I seen him 
under the shadow of a great rock, nearly the livelong day, eagerly perusing 
the pages of Divine inspiration; or in his hut he would sit, unconscious of 
the affairs of a family around, or the entrance of a stranger, with his eye 
gazing on the blessed book, and his mind wrapt up in things divine. Many 
were the nights he sat with me, on a great stone, at the door of my habita- 
tion, conversing with me till the dawn of another day, on creation, a 
dence, redemption, and the glories of the heavenly world. He was like the 
bee, gathering honey from every flower, and at such seasons he would, 
from what he had stored up in the course of the day’s reading, repeat, gene- 
rally in the very language of Scripture, those passages which he could not 
fully comprehend. He had no commentary, except the living voice of his 
teacher, nor marginal references, but he soon discovered the er ecw of 
consulting parallel passages, which an excellent memory enabled him readily 
to find. He did not confine his expanding mind to the volume of revela- 
tion, though he had been taught by experience that that contained heights 
and depths and lengths and breadths which no man comprehends. He was 
led to look upon the book of nature; and he would regard the heavenly 
orbs with an inquiring look, cast his eye on the earth beneath his tread, and 
regarding both as displays of creative power and infinite intelligence, would 
inquire about endless space and infinite duration. I have often been 
amused, when sitting with him and others, who wished to hear his ques- 
tions answered, and descriptions given of the majesty, extent, and number 
of the works of God; he would at last rub his hands on his head, exclaim- 
ing, ‘I have heard enough; I feel as if my head was too small, and as if it 
would swell with these great subjects.’”—Moffat, pp. 107—110. 


Some time after this period Africaner accompanied Mr. Moffat 
into the colony, where he was kindly received by the governor, Lord 
Charles Somerset, who sent him back loaded with valuable presents. 
All who heard of the former character of this noted bandit were 
struck with the unexpected mildness and gentleness of his demeanour, 
and accurate knowledge of the Scriptures. 

Here our limits warn us to stop. We hope next month to take 
up the subject again. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Phonography ; or, The Writing of Sounds. In two parts, viz. Lo- 
gography, or Universal Writing of Speech; and Musicography, 
or Symbolical Writing of Music; with a Short-Hand for both. 
By V. D. Dz Srarns, Graduate of the University of Paris. 


Rartroaps and penny-posts having considerably diminished the 
obstacles which space and time heretofore threw in the way of inter- 
course with our distant friends and fellow-countrymen, and the enjoy- 
ment, as well as the advantages, accruing from the more free and 
frequent communion of mind with mind, beginning to be perceived, 
a want is naturally springing up—or is imagined to be in a state of 
actual or approaching ep ay a more extended and facile inter- 
course with the people of other countries than is practicable under 
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the present numerous difficulties arising from difference of language. 
M. De Stains, in accordance with the philanthropic sentiment ex- 
pressed in the epigraph of his title-page,—‘‘ He who cannot say 
something in sympathy with, or in aid of, the great movements of 
humanity, might as well hold his peace,”—and, impelled by the desire 
of doing service to the age in which he lives, has bestowed unwearied 
pains upon the analysis of spoken language—or rather, of several 
spoken languages—with a view to form a universal character, by 
means of which both the acquisition and use of foreign languages may 
be rendered more easy, and gradually to induce the more grand result, 
of blending, by means of this universal Logography, all the nations of 
Europe into one comprehensive homoglottic society. Several attempts 
have been made to form a universal alphabet : the French Academy, 
a few years ago, offered a prize for one; but we are not aware of any 
previous system of phonetic characters, not alphabetic, designed for 
universal application. Idaography is another matter. Without, 
however, pronouncing upon the feasibility of M. De Stains’s system, 
which is intended to be used in type as well as in hand-writing, we 
may observe, that it displays remarkable ingenuity ; and that, whether 
the system be adopted or not, the book will always be attractive as a 
literary curiosity, by no means devoid of either interest or amuse- 
ment; for, in the endeavour to develop his ideas and establixh his 
principles, the author has connected with the statement of his system 
the results of extensive historical research, and some original notions 
on the structure of both oral and written language. Moreover, there 
is framed from the Logography, and appended to it, a short-hand, in 
like manner constructed for universal application. 

But the part most likely to attract attention is the Musicography, 
which, though not requiring for its formation so great an effort of 
ingenuity as the Logography, is well worthy to be studied, and, we 
doubt not, will be Toaeet a valuable acquisition by the intelligent 
lover of music, especially vocal. The simplicity, conciseness, and 
convenience of this system of notation, is such, that for the vocalist, 
the music for words may be written between the lines of any printed 
book, provided, of course, they are not very close; and in these days 
of musical fervour it has a good chance of soon coming into general 
favour. We think that if the explanations in this part were a little 
extended, and it were published separately, at a moderate price, its 
merit would secure for it a circulation certainly much greater than is 
probable now, connected as it is with what is decidedly of a less im- 
mediately practical nature. 


A Visit to Italy. By Mrs. Trottope. London: Bentley. 1842. 
2 vols. 8vo, 


In these days, when the disputandi pruritus has pervaded the whole 
community, “a visit to Italy” is likely to be a severe test of a 
person's theological views. We confess, therefore, that it was with 
some cagerness that we dipped into these volumes. Not that any- 
thing very earnest or profound was to be expected from the author of 
NO. XXIIIL—wN, 8, 4D 
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“ the Vicar of Wrexhill;” but it is of importance to preserve eveh 
the lighter literature from the contamination of latitudinarianism and 
cant; and we seem now to trace an evident tendency in the course of 
events to effect a separation of men into two classes—those who are 
anxious to promote a return to a higher and more severe standard of 
principle, and those who are for merging all principle into expediency. 

Strange to say, however—to her credit be it spoken—Mrs. Trol- 
lope appears altogether to have escaped the mania of controversy. 
Her volumes, of course, are amusing ; and with the exception of some 
trifling instances of bad taste, (e.g. an absurd use of French words, a 
tendency to blweism, Byronism, and the like,) their general tone is 
free from objection. 

We will transcribe her remarks on some subjects which may be 
likely to interest our readers. And first, touching the internal arrange- 
ments of our cathedrals :— 


“* Who shall say how much of the absorbing, thrilling, eye-enchanting effect of 
St. Peter’s arises from the absence of every object that can break into the une perfect 
harmony of its entire whole? Were there altar-screens, organ-lofts, tribunes, 
pulpits, or stalls, I greatly doubt if the emotions induced would be so powerful. 
It is certain that many buildings which have not vastness to boast may be admirable 
from other qualities; and whenever the proportions are fine, a charm exists totally 
independent of size (witness King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge). But this must 
ever be cruelly marred by all or any of the accessaries which I have named, and 
which, by a little ingenuity, might always be done away with, or, at any rate, so 
subdued as to prevent the mischief which so often destroys all general effect. I well 
remember going to see Westminster Abbey after the preparations for the coronation 
of William the Fourth had been removed, and before the ordinary arrangements of 
the cathedral were replaced, and it was then only that I knew how beautiful was our 
justly-boasted abbey of Westminster. It may not compare in size with Antwerp, 
Strasbourg, or Cologne, nor with many others that it would be easy to enumerate ; 
but when thus disencumbered, no sense of Jittleness could be felt. It was graceful, 
noble, rich, and exceeding beautiful; but when I saw it again with the long line 
ot its fine aisle broken, and its choir encumbered with pews, I could scarcely recall 
the beautiful vision, I never shall be able to recognise any genuine protestant piety 
in thus disfiguring, as we do, our old cathedrals; though I confess there be many 
Romish ones that fare but little better.” 


In visiting the Coliseam— 


“ I was vexed at the painfully paltry effect produced by the twelve stations of our 
Saviour's passion which are erected round the area of this majestic ruin. The neat, 
trim little frames of masonry in which they are set form a contrast that disgusts the 
eye, despite ail that the heart can say to prevent it, between these deplorable-looking 
little erections and the towering walls, so beautiful in their picturesque decay, which 
are crumbling around them. In the centre of the arena is a cross, with a step for 
passing penitents to kneel on; and when I saw it thus employed, I became quite 
reconciled to the presence of the holy emblem, and even felt that it was well placed 
there, where every thing recalled the need of expiation. But the square little stations 
do not help this feeling: on the contrary, indeed, they greatly lessen it. If, too, 
instead of the trumpery crucifix erected in the centre, a simple cross were raised, 
somewhat like that upon the beach at Dieppe, I can fancy its producing an admirable 
effect, and one of which every thought and every recollection would tend to render 
of good and holy influence.” 


“ A papal mass” our author considers to be “ certainly a solemn 
spectacle,” and by care and attention to be really capable of much 
higher effect. Tue church-music she represents as almost uniformly 
corrupt and debased ; and the style of preaching “florid and verbose.” 
On one occasion Mrs. Trollope detected (as we ourselves remember 
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to have done) a prompter in the pulpit with the preacher, who was 
pouring forth a harangue that was meant to appear extemporary. 
The fraud she considers innocent, or at least excusable ; but she justly 
observes, “ it would be better to reform the matter altogether, and to 
let the Roman Catholic congregations profit, as our own do, by the 
well-weighed eloquence of their preachers.” 


“ Where ts all this toend?” An Attempt to answer the above Question 
Sor Plain People, in a Sermon on the Papal Doctrine of Purga- 
tory, preached at St. Mark's, Kennington, by the Rev. J. C. 
Bentiey, M.A., Head-Master of the Proprietary Grammar- 
School, Stockwell, in union with King’s College. London : Pigott ; 
and Hamilton & Co. 1840. 8vo. Pp. 31. 


REGARDING only its intrinsic merits, this sermon is not undeserving 
of attention, being expressed in vigorous language, and betokening 
some originality of conception. Witness the opening passage :— 


** I had an opportunity, on another occasion, of pointing out the beauty of our 
Church Services, and their skilful adaptation to the purposes of devotion and instruc- 
tion; but if nothing be wanting on the part of the Church to her children, is nothing 
wanting on the part of her children to her? Let us consider her directions, and 
then consider ourselves. 

“She commands the daily Service:—our daily service is business or perhaps 
pleasure. 

“ She commands frequent communion :—we communicate once a year, or on @ 
death-bed, 

“ She bids us reverence the heroes of the Faith, and imitate their good example :— 
our charity scarcely reaches the living, much less thinks of those beyond the grave. 

“She appoints a day for All Saints:—we do not understand her meaning, or 
think she has none. 

“ She talks of excommunication, of the confession of grievous sins, and of fasting : 
—we think her still purblind with Popery. 

“ Let churchmen be what they profess to be, and we shall soon hear less of Rome: 
The more we obey the Church, the more we shall be Catholic; and the more we are 
Catholic, the less shall we be Roman. 

“ In the present misunderstanding, (a misunderstanding natural-when minds are 
beginning to awaken to inquiry, and hearts to devotedness,) four mistakes are to be 
avoided. 

“ Foremost, and ever foremost, is the absence of charity, without which zeal is 
but wickedness. 

“ The second is, that the Roman Church is to be met by disclaiming all she does, 
She must be met by our doing what we ought to do, and holding what is the truth, 
whether she does the one and holds the other or not. 

“The third mistake is, that something or other is wrong, because the Roman 
Church does it. 

“ The fourth mistake is, that when she corrupts a truth, it is wholly corrupt for 
ever, and that we are not to redeem and save the elements of pure truth. 

“ We shall do better to guard against the lust and avarice and pride of Rome, than 
to rail at her and declare her cut off from God’s mercy, when God's mercy has been 
so long and manifestly shown in afflicting her; for whom He loveth he chasteneth, 
and whom He chasteneth, he doth so that he may soften, reform, and restore.” 


These are wise reflections, tersely expressed. But what care the 
inhabitants of Kennington for wisdom or eloquence? They have no 
relish for being disturbed in their easy, self-idolizing, luxurious views 
of religion. Woe betide the faithful preacher who ventures to utter 
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such unwelcome truths within the suburbs of the metropolis—the very 
sanctuary of comfortable independence! A crusade is immediately 
opened against him by all professors of protestantism ; and no epithet 
is too opprobrious to be given him; no story too scandalous to be 
believed, or, at least, to be circulated. 

Such it appears, from Mr. Bentley's preface, was the result of 
— this sermon,—even though it lauds the Reformation in 
anguage, to our judgment, considerably exaggerated ; and he has been 
compelled to print it in self-defence. We call attention to the circum- 
stance, because it is but a specimen of a most unscrupulous system of 
persecution, to which persons professing religious feelings are, we 
grieve to say, now lending themselves ; and we desire, very solemnly, 
to warn them that they are not only acting contrary to all christian 
charity, but that they are — irreparable injury to the due and just 
authority of God's ministers, y oiling in question every sentiment 
that does not commend itself to their adoption. Better surely it would 
be for themselves, and for the Church, to follow the advice of Gama- 
liel, than thus to sacrifice both truth and charity. We would fain 
hope that the recently delivered Episcopal Charge may have the effect 
of restraining licentious tongues and pens. It cannot be in vain that 
our Bishops have denounced the use of extravagant vituperative 
language, and have united in acknowledging the learning, and piety, 
ng personal moderation of the principal authors of this great religions 
movement. Neither can it be without weight with considerate persons, 
that, though each Bishop has used his paternal authority to restrain 
the over-much zeal of their disciples, there is scarcely a single 
practice or sentiment peer to them that will not find an advocate 
among one or other of those who have condemned their teaching in 
the whole; while the points to be excepted from this number are almost 
entirely of a speculative nature. For example, the whole question 
raised in Tract No. 90 is altogether speculative. The controversy 
concerning justification is admitted on all hands not to affect their 
practical teaching. The alleged charge of withholding the doctrine of 
the atonement, is shown to os arisen from a misinterpretation (with 
many, we fear a voluntary one) of the language used. 

We do hope that something more like peace and charity may 
henceforth be looked for. Meanwhile not a few victims—particularly 
such as Mr. Bentley, over whom his dependent position has given 
a tyrant majority a more direct power—will have been sacrificed. As 
an illustration of the abominable injustice of this cruel system, which 
seeks to confound all who are opposed to it under a common term of 
reproach, it is worthy of mention, that Mr. Bentley has never read 
any of the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times ;” and that the sermons which have 
lel to this notice were composed sometime since in Ireland, in 
which country he commenced his ministry. 
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We hope to call particular attention shortly to the “ Lawyer: his Character 
and Rule of Holy Life.” After the manner of George Herbert's “ Country 
Parson.” By Epwarp O’Brien, Barrister at Law. (Pickering.) In the 
meantime we may mention that the charm of this little book (for a charming 
book it is) consists in the reality and genuineness which breathe through every 

age. ‘lhongh imitating the style and phraseology of the seventeenth century, 
it is wholly free from every thing like affectation: the author appears to be 
speaking in a way quite natural to himself. ‘The main questions handled are 
certain high points of christian casuistry in reference to the performance of hia 
professional duties by the barrister. Intu these we shall not enter; preferring 
to observe him simply as a layman “ upon Sundays.” 


** The Lawyer during the week bethinks himself constantly of the returning day 
of rest, and so arranges his business, that he may, early upun* the Saturday lay 
aside all professional care, and make the evening of that day a preparation for the 
Sunday. This he does as having tound how hard it is on that day to dismiss from his 
mind all thoughts of worldly affirs: how, ever and again, in the midst of his public 
and private devotions, some urgent matter of business will obirude itself upon him, 
and distract his attention. Hence the Lawyer, upon Sunday, not only abstains from 
the labours of his calling, but carefully lays aside his briefs and papers, lest the sight 
of them should recall his thoughts to his week-days’ business. Not that he thinks 
of Sunday as of a day of ceremonial observances to be slavishly pursued : on the con- 
trary, he considers it to have been ordained by God hiniself, in the patriarchal and 
Jewish churches, for the ease and solace of men in communion with their Maker: 
and when it behoved the Christian Church to appoint a festival whereupon to cele- 
brate the triumph of its Head over the powers ot sin and death, it set apart for that 
purpose each seventh day, thereby at once to bring to mind the labour of God’s love 
in the creation and in the redemption of the world. The Lawyer, receiving thus this 
holy-day, rejoices in the opportunity it gives him of turning the fleeting things of the 
world to the eternal joys of that heaven of which it isa type. To this end he isa 
constant attendant at public worship; and that he may be found an attentive 
observer, as of all other laws, so of the laws of his Church, if some weighty hindrance 
prevent not, he prefers, before all other places, his parish church; and to whatever 
place he goes, to that he is constant, and this for these reasons: First, he considers 
that it serves to the maintenance of order, and has in it, as it were, the sentiment 
and notion of law. Next, he reflects, that of hearing many preachers there is no 
end; and that variety in this matter rather engenders a judgment of the preacher, 
than a humble seeking of truth from his lips. Moreover, he frequents the temple of 
God mainly to pray to him and to praise him for all his manilold mercies. If, as 
must at times happen, the preacher be careless or indifferent, he thinks not of public 
worship as thereby rendered nought, but humbly repairs his loss by more deep 
thought of his own infirmities, or by studying a sermon of some holy Father of the 
Church. When public worship is ended, he goes forth to meditate, like Isaac of 
old, upon divine thiugs, or commune with a friend as he walks, after the manner of 
the disciples journeying to Emmaus: or he seeks out the poor, or visits the sick, or 
assists the minister in catechizing the poor children of his parish, or pursues such 
other works of mercy as God puts into his heart. At night he either entertains 
such of his relations or immediate friends as have not a home around whose festive 
board to gather, or is entertained by them. There he enjoys cheerful conversation 
seasoned with the salt of godliness: and having joined in worship round the altar of 
the family with whom he has kept this festival of the Church, he retires to rest with 
an unburthened mind, refreshed for the duties of the following week ; his whole soul 
exulting in the foretaste thus give. of the joys of that kingdum for whose coming he 
daily prays.”’ 

In his “Consideration concerning ecclesiastical affairs,” the Lawyer is 
biassed, by the kindliness of heart, a little too much, perhaps, towards the 
charitable construction. But he is supported by great authorities. 


Dr. Spencer, the Bishop of Madras, has published the “ Journal of his 
Visitation to the Provinces of Travancore and Tinnevelly,” together with a 





* This was Sir Matthew Hale’s advice. 
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Sermon preached at the consecration of a Church, and a Charge to his Clergy, 
(Rivingtons;) and we have pleasure in recommending it as an earnest, inter- 
esting, and most encouraging little volume. The testimony which he bears to 
the diligence and ability of the chaplains and missionaries is uniformly satis- 
factory ; and in Tinnevelly we meet with large Christian villages which seem 
really better to exemplify the successful working of the parochial system than 
many dioceses of England. “ I want words (writes the Bishop) to express my 
astonishment at all that I see in this land of promise. The word of the Lord 
is covering it.” Nor is this done merely superficially. “ Excommunication, 
(we read at another page,) a word almost obsolete, because the thing it signifies 
is unfortunately scarcely now known, in England, is in full force here ; not as 
an instrument of tyrannical bigotry, but as a most efficacious means of chas- 
tening, correcting, and amending those who are hardened against public exhor- 
tation, and will not be brought back by private rebuke. It has been exercised 
here on several occasions with the best effect.” May we continue to receive 
back lessons of this kind from our daughter Churches! The only drawback to 
the pleasure with which we have perused this volume, is derived from the 
intelligence which it conveys of the Bishop’s infirm health. May God support 
him in his arduous labours; and may He touch the hearts of our English 
brethren to supply more liberally the means for evangelizing our mighty 
Indian territories ! 


Mr. Coleridge's “ Letter on the National Society’s Training College for School- 
masters, Stanley Grove, Chelsea,” seems to deserve a longer notice than it re- 
ceived last month. It is written in the apologetic form ; and to our minds is most 
satisfactory. It is impossible, indeed, after reading the system of training, in 
the best sense of the term, moral, religious, and industrial, to over-estimate the 
value of the pupils who shall come forth from such a course; and sure we are, 
that, if the Church neglects vigorously to support an institution so prosperously 
commenced, she will have most bitterly to rue the consequences, Could about 
five other such establishments be permanently formed in England, the benefit 
would be felt, not only in our schools, but in the general tone of religious 
feeling and practice throughout the country. We observe that the beautiful 
chapel attached to this college is about to receive consecration. 


Dr. Vaughan, an Independent preacher, and a professor of London Univer- 
sity, (offices, by the way, which he studiously conceals in the title-page, lest the 
sight should repel intolerant churchmen,) has just published an Essay, entitled 
“ The Modern Pulpit, viewed in its Relation to the State of Society,” (Jack- 
son & Walford,) the object of which is to raise the ministerial standard among 
his brethren, and to make a few hits at the Church. Passing by the latter, 
however, we will do him the justice to confess that his treatise has quite con- 
vinced us that dissenters’ preachers do need more learning and higher qualifi- 
cations than they at present possess; but did it never occur to Dr. Vaughan, 
that the possession of these qualifications might lead them to the renouncing of 
dissent as contrary to the will of God? Such is our firm persuasion ; and 
therefore it does not at all alarm us to learn, by the preface to this volume, 
that the Independents are building two colleges for preachers. We doubt not 
that they will prove valaable nurseries—to the Church ; for, seeing, as Dr. V. 
admits, that ‘ the ministrations of the Established Church, be they of what 
character they may. are the only ministrations that the higher classes will 
attend,” just in proportion as you educate dissenters, so as to bring them 
within those classes, you effectually destroy dissent. Had Dr. Vaughan, or 
the lady patronesses alluded to in his preface, been partakers of that refine- 
ment of mind which education alone can give, the one would not have 
endured to write, nor the other to receive, the fulsome panegyric therein con- 
tained, to the violation of the sacred ties of domestic confidence. 


The Rev. C. J. Yorke, Rector of Shenfield, is one of “‘ the five Essex Clergy- 
men ” who have presented some score of memorials to the Christian Knowledge 
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Society, all of which have been systematically rejected. His friends give him 
credit, we take his word for it, p. 3, for “some degree of perspicuity and fear- 
lessness.” In publishing the ‘ Puseyism of all Ages briefly Analysed,” 
(Nisbet), this gentleman has evinced his “ perspicuity,” by identifying the 
system, which he is pleased thus to nickname, with the authority of the Church 
in matters both of faith and discipline; and his “ fearlessness” in attacking 
such a system, which he acknowledges to have an origin coexistent with the 
Church ; and to this “ fearlessness and perspicuity ” we have no objection. It 
is very desirable that people should show their colours, and Mr. Yorke has 
shown his. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Beaven’s admirable “ Help to Catechising,” 
(Burns,) has reached a second edition. It is much im rose and what is also 
important, is issued at a cheaper price than the first. ‘There can be little doubt 
that this will become a standard book in diocesan schools, &c. 

Bishop Doane’s charge, ‘‘The Gospel after the Pentecostal Pattern,” has 
been reprinted as a cheap tract in Burns’ Series : we have already expressed our 
opinion of its merits, but we may take this occasion to observe, that its com- 
prehensiveness, as well as the singular force and plainness of the style, render 
it very useful for general circulation. 

A translation has just appeared (Rivingtons) of the “ Ecclesiastical History 
of M. L’Abbé Fleury, from the Second Cicumenical Council to the end of the 
Fourth Century,” accompanied with Notes) and, as we can see at a glance, 
which is all we have yet had time for, a very laborious and thoughiful “ Essay 
on the Miracles” of the period. When we mention that the translator of 
Fleury and author of the Essay signs himself J. H. N., and dates from Little- 
more, we have said enough to show what an accession to our English Theology 
the work must, in any case, be. 

Among several good Companions to the Altar, as far as we are acquainted 
with them, the Archdeacon of Surrey’s “ Eucharistica” is our favour.te ; but we 
think “ Fragments on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, with a Companion,” 
&c. (Turner, 1842) a very good one. 

Dr. Hookwell (Bentley, 1842) we hope to allude to more particularly next 
month, when we propose taking up at large the subject of Modern Novels. 

The first volume of the “ Ecclesiologist” has now made its appearance, in 
very attractive boards. Whatever may be thought of all its opinions, it is a 
work which the lovers of architecture can hardly do without. 

The curious in obscure ecclesiastical legends will find something to interest 
them in the “ Life and Miracles of Sancta Bega, Patroness of the Priory of 
St. Bees,” &c., written by a monkish historian, and given to the world with 
some explanatory matter of his own, by G. C. Tomlinson, F.L.S. (Nicholls.) 

“Village Lectures upon certain of the Homilies,” &c., by the Rev. W.C. 
Dowding, B. A. (Rivingtons, 1842), are very good. Their plan is well worth 
consideration, and might, we think, be often followed with advantage. 

We hope very soon to call attention to the recent Episcopal Charges, more 
particularly than we have yet done. The drift of the Bishop of London’s, 
though the Charge is not yet before the public in an authorized form, is suffi- 
ciently known to make all men feel that it is a most important addition to the 
recent ones of some of his Right Reverend brethren in the same direction. To 
criticise the ex cathedra statements and injunctions of our Bishops is a task 
from which we must always feel bound in ordinary circumstances to abstain ; 
but we may express in cases like the present our thankfulness, and explain the 
hopes with which we are filled. 

Amongst single sermons lying before us, is an excellent one, pa at Chi- 
chester by the Dean, (Mason, Chichester;) also ‘* The Church, the Kingdom 
of God upon Earth,” by the Rev. J. Bonwell, of Preston, (Burns): and the 
‘ Increase of Mankind a Blessing,” by the Rev. C. Girdlestone, (Rivingtons.) 
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FURTHER REMARKS UPON THE LATITUDINARIAN HERESY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER.” 


Sir,—I am much obliged to you for inserting my former com- 
munication ; and although you have expressed a wish that this cor- 
respondence should cease, yet I trust that, since my present statement 
will be brief and final, it will not be refused admission. 

With the “ Incumbent of St Paul’s,” whose letter appears in your 
last number, I wish to enter into no controversy. As a clergyman 
residing in Huddersfield, and holding one of my own churches, | can 
explain to him every thing | deem necessary, and correct every thing 
I think erroneous or partial in his statements, without troubling you, 
sir, or your readers about the matter. To his letter | must make 
some reference ; but it shall be only such as may be necessary to shake 
the foundations on which the whole charge, as against the Clergy of 
Huddersfield and its neighbourhood, is made to rest. 

Be it remembered, then, that we were very seriously and publicly 
accused, in the face of the Church, as being tainted, to a great extent, 
with Jatitudinarianism and heresy; and that, mainly, because at a 
public meeting we suffered a clergyman to broach (as was asserted) 
the Nestorian heresy—to deny, inferentially, the divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour, and to utter words of blasphemy, without rebuke. Such, 
without entering again into particulars, was the general charge, 
veiled originally in some obscurity as to the precise terms condemned, 
but asserted in very strong and unqualified language. The language, 
I am glad to see, is now much modified; the veil is removed ; and 
the very words said to have been uttered by the speaker are given. 
This is well, for every one may now judge for himself whether the 
foundation will sustain the charge ; whether the expressions attributed 
to the speaker will warrant, not only an accusation of blasphemy 
against himself personally, but whether they will involve all who 
heard, without contradicting or rebuking him, in the guilt of latitudi- 
narian heresy. 

“The very words used by the speaker” (I now quote from the 
letter inserted in your last number) ‘“‘ when commenting on the Roman 
catechism were these: ‘ The Virgin Mary is not the mother of God, 
but only of His human nature.’ I have no misgivings whatever upon 
the subject. I give you these as the very words spoken.”* 

Now, however fully any one may be persuaded in his own mind, it 





* I am not inclined to lay much stress upon it, but Bishop Pearson, in one of his notes upon 
the subject, already referred to, expressly admits that the ancient Greeks, who cailed the Virgin 
Mary Gcordxos, scrupled to call her untépu tov Geov. ‘Lhe distinction may be noted when the 
phrase, and not the doctrine involved, is under discussion. 

Roger Hutchinson, in his “‘ Image of God,” says that Christ, ‘‘as touching his divinity, had no 
mother, and concerning his humanity was born without a father;” and again, ‘touching his 
human nature he was born without a father, as touching his other nature he lacked a mother.” 

Heylin (on the Creed) says that the term ‘‘ does not sound handsomely at first.” 

Baxter (Methodus Theologiz) defends the term as ‘‘ non necessaria, quamvis licita;” but not its 
use “cum scandalo, neque sine explicatione inter rudiores.” 

Were these men unsound in the faith ? 
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is safer and wiser, generally, to admit the possibility of error; and 
so I certainly think it would have been in the present case. 

The chairman of the meeting, whose letter accompanied my former 
paper, with a wise caution, so becoming in a dignitary of the Church, 
iad expressed his strong opinion that no error had been broached, 
with the reservation of “so far as met my ear ;” and I myself, though 
present at the meeting, had abstained from making any distinct asser- 
tion, (though perfectly prepared to do so,) from the consideration that 
I was a party interested, and might be looked upon as a judge in my 
own cause : the consequence is, that both of us are set aside with all 
possible coolness. The one is supposed to have been “ weary ;” 
the other is made to say that he is “dull of hearing!” The arch- 
deacon is forgiven, on the ground of inattention ; I am pronounced 
to be no authority with regard to the purport of the words employed ; 
whilst the “ affirmation” of the facts, on the other hand, by the 
incumbent of St. Paul’s, is “ confident and explicit.” Be it so. 
Putting myself, then, entirely out of the question, I have conversed 
or corresponded with every one of the Clergy, now in these parts, 
who was present at the meeting. I have sought from each no posi- 
tive contradiction, which would have been, in my opinion, as valueless 
as any positive assertion ; but I have asked them generally for their 
impression and belief as to the sentence which the Vicar of Almond- 
bury is reported to have uttered. And what is the result? Not one 
of them will stand to the words; not one will say what the 
“ Incumbent of St. Paul’s” has said. Four of them have expressed 
to me their full impression and belief that the Vicar of Almondbury 
used no such words ; four will neither affirm nor deny that they were 
spoken ; and one only thinks that they are equivalent to and correctly 
represent what passed. You will perceive, sir, that we are not now 
dealing with fancies, or inferences, or after-conversations ; the precise 
words on which the accusation is founded are before us; and the 
question is, whether they were spoken or not? 

I have referred to the opinions of the Clergy on this point ; and I 
now add the statement of the speaker himself, with whom I thought 
it high time to communicate. I accordingly sent him your Maga- 
zine, and took the liberty of asking whether the words attributed to 
him were correct. His answer is as follows :—* I read with astonish- 
ment, in the ‘ Christian Remembrancer’ which you sent me, the Curate 
of St. Paul’s statement respecting the meeting which took place at 
the Guildhall, in Huddersfield, on the 21st day of February last. He 
boldly asserts that I gave utterance at that meeting to the following 
sentence :—‘ The Virgin Mary was not the mother of God, but only 
the mother of his human nature.’ I feel myself called upon publicly 
to deny his assertion, and I do solemnly declare that I did not use 
those words; for I firmly believe that the right faith respecting our 
Saviour is this, that our Lord Jesus Christ is God and Man ;—Gop 
of the substance of the Father, begotten before the worlds, and Man 
of the substance of his mother, born in the world; perfect God and 
perfect Man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting: yet 
He is not two; for as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so 
God and Man is one Christ.” 

NO. XXIIIL—N. 8. 45 
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No gentleman will henceforth, I presume, affirm, what is here so 
solemnly and emphatically denied ; and I know not that I need say 
anything more. If any one is surprised at my confining these 
remarks so exclusively to one point, rope pce the various topics 
touched upon in .the several paragraphs of the letter to which I am 
replying,*—my answer is, that upon examination, every thing will be 
found to be connected more or less directly with, and made to rest 
upon this point; so that, if the foundation be destroyed, the charge 
falls to the ground, the arguments become inapplicable, and the whole 
matter is at an end. Why then prolong words which only tend to 
engender strife ? 

I have good hope that your correspondent, with his kindly feelings, 
will be sorry to think that he has unnecessarily and inadvertently 
wounded the feelings of a brother clergyman,—not to say of many. 
It is no light matter to make a man an offender for a word, or to be 
an accuser of the brethren ; and such as are so may well take heed, 
lest, with the same measure that they mete withal, it be measured to 
them again. If it be too great an act of magnanimity, in the present 
day, to acknowledge a mistake, or retract a charge, I trust that it may 
not, at least, be repeated. I would respond with all courtesy, and 
indeed sincerity, to the courteous expressions of my correspondent, 
whose good opinion I do not profess to disregard ; but I cannot give 
the “ permission” which is asked for, to connect heresy and latitu- 
dinarianism in any way with the parish and Clergy of Huddersfield. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Servant, 
September, 1842. Tuer Vicar oF HuDDERSFIELD. 





We insert the foregoing letter at our correspondent’s request. Our only 
reason for not doing so in our last number, was the anxiety we had 
previously expressed that the controversy, of which our pages had been 
the vehicle, might come to an end. We conceived we were doing the party 
attacked perfect justice by inserting his denial, which hardly required 
backing on the part of others. We thought it perfectly sufficient, though 
we intimated our feeling that his words might have been misconstrued by a 
person dealing with them in a spirit of perfect fairness. As to the place 
where we inserted it, we have always been in the habit of considering it 
one of the earliest read of any part of the Magazine. Our own practice 
with other journals, and that, we believe, of most of our acquaintance, is to 
get through all those matters of passing interest in the first instance. 





* I reverence the decisions of the Council of Ephesus as much as any one, and submit willingly 
to the decrees of the first four General Councils; but I have been accustomed to consider their 
authority as limited and not absolute in the ‘‘pure and Apostolical branch of the holy Catholic 
Church established in these realms.” By the act passed in the Ist Elizabeth she was authorized 
to determine what might be heresy, or, as “ A Catholic” puts it, “to try heretics in the 
Church of England,” by the authority of Canonical Scripture, or by the first four General Councils. 
But this power, thus conferred upon her, has never been renewed; and, though I will not take 
upon myself to say that it has consequently become obsolete and of none effect, yet there can be 
no doubt that it is merged in the superior authority of our 21st Article, which declares that “things 
ordained by them (General Councils) have neither strength nor authority unless it may be declared 
that they are taken out of Holy Scripture.” 

Hence Bishop Tomline, following Burnet, says, “It is upon this ground (their being taken out of 
Holy Scripture) that we receive the decisions of the first four General Councils, in which we find 
the truths revealed in the Scriptures, and therefore we believe them. We reverence the Councils 
for the sake of the doctrines they declared and maintained ; but we do not believe the doctrines upon 
the authority of the Councils.” Aware of all this, I said in my last that I could find no warrant 
yor the use of the term ‘“‘ Mother of God” in Holy Scripture. Both your correspondents seem to 
imagine that they have given the required proof, when they have only given an explanalion—and 
one which I myself, in common with others, have used an hundred times. The explanation, as 
such, is araply sufficient; but is it not rather childish to offer it as a conclusive scriptural proof? 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
—<f—— 
ORDINATIONS. 


By Br. or Luanparr, ai Liandaf, Sept. 18. 
DEACONS. 

H. T. Harris, p.a. Jesus, and J. MacLeir, 
B.a. New Inn Hall, Oxford; T. Lewis and W. 
Jenkins, Divinity Students, Cowbridge ; J. Ir- 
ving, B.A. Trin. Coll., Dublin (/. d. Dublin). 


PRIESTS. 


W. E. Smith, s.a. Exet., Oxford; G. G. 
Gwyon, B.A. St Pet., Cambridge; C. W. Grove, 
R. Evans, T. Brown, and W. B. Lawrence, St. 
David’s, Lampe‘er; J. J. Williams, Divinity 
Student, Cowbridge; T. Evans, Divinity Stu- 
dent, Usk; T. Harries and J. Hughes, Lite- 
rates; R. Stack, p.a. Trin. Coll., Dublin (/. d. 
Dublin). 


By Be. or Saissury, at Salisbury, Sept. 25. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—E. A. Ferryman, B.A. Univ. ; 
E. H. Brunett, B.a. Merton; B. B. G. Ashley, 
s.a. St. Alb. H.; T. H. House, 8.a. and A. 
Barrett, B.a. Wor.; T. Bayly, Bp A. Magd. H. 
(. d. Chichester); P. A. de Tessier, B.A. Corp. 
Chris. (4. d. Canterbury). 

Of Cambridge.—J. Beck, M.A. Corp. Chris. ; 
J. J. Evans, m.a. Trin.; B. Whitelock, B.a. St. 
John’s (J. d. Canterbury); E. Brine, Queen's 
{. d. Worcester.). 

Of Durham.—M. Brown, B.A. Univ. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—C. Bedford, B.A. Fell. New Coll ; 
E. W. Pears, m.a. Magd.; T. G. Clerke, B.a. 
Queen’s; W. Bushnell, B.A. Univ. (/. d. Ox- 
ford); G. M. K. Ellerton, s.a. Bras. (1. d. Can- 
terbury). 

Of Cambridge. —F. Randolph, B.a. St. John’s; 
J. J. Day, B.A. Corp. Chris.; R. P. Baker, B a. 
St. John’s; T. Burbidge, p.a. Trin. (/. d. Wor- 
eester.) 


By Bre. or Car.isue, at Carlisle, Sept. 25. 
DEACONS. 
Of Cambridge.—C. Parker, B.A. Emm.; J. 
Hallifax, p.a. Corp. Chris. 
Of Durham.—J. Wightwick, Licentiate in 
Theology, Univ. 
Of St. Bees.—W. Frankling. 
PRIESTS. 
Of Cambridge.—C. A. Oak, B.A.; T. White, 
B.A. St. John’s. 
Of Dublin —J. M. Ward, B.A. Trin. 
Of St. Bees.—J. Coombes. 


By Br. oF Exeter, at Exeler, Sept. 25. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—C. H. Archer, B.a. Ball.; R. L. 
Bampfield, 8.a. Trin.; W. C. Clark, B.a.; W. 
E Vigor, s.a. Wor.; F. E. B. Cole, B.A. St. 
Edm. Hall; H. Edwards, s.a. Line.; J. L. 
Harding, 8.a.; W. Francklin, B.a. New inn; 
W. Richards; B.a. Wad. 

Uy Cambridge—C. E. Parry, 3.a. Christ’s; 
A. R. Taylor, B.a. Trin ; E.R. Prother, Magd. 

Of Dublin.—J. Booth, tu. pv. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


of Oxford —E. W. T. Chave, B.a. Wor.; W. 
F. Everest, B.a. Magd.; 8. Johnson, B.A. Mer.; 





J. F. Kitson, p.a. Exet.; C. F. D. Lyne, B.A. 
Pem.; M. Tylee, B.a. St. Edm. 
Of Cambridge.—G. R. Prynn, B.a. St. Cath. 
Of Dublin.—R. A. Knox, m.a. Trin. 


By Br. or Perersoroven, at Peterborough, 
Sept. 25. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—J. Hall, m.a. Bras.; T.D’Oyley 
Walters, s.a. Ch. Ch.; M. Shaw, B.a. Bras. 
(2. d. Canterbury). 

Of Cambridge.—H. 8S. Andrews, B.A. Caius; 
J. W. Ayre, B.a. St. Peter’s; W. Bennett, s.a. 
St. John’s; R. Bryan, 3.a. Trin.; W. L. 
Fowke, B.a.; W. Gardner, B.a.; and J. Suther- 
land, B.a. Queen’s; W. M. Kerr, B.a. St. 
John’s. 

PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—W. Belgrave, 3.a. Line.; R. 
Bell, 8.a. Wore.; T.C. Price, m.a. Mert.; G.S. 
H. Vyse, B.a. Ch. Ch. 

Of Cambridge.—W. H. Beauchamp, B.a. 
Christ's; P. Brett, B.A. Emm.; A. Douglas, 
B.A. Magd.; W. Elcoll, p.a. Queen’s; A. G. 
Hildyard, m.a. Pemb.; G. Powell, B.a.; J. E. 
Rose, B.A. Trin. 

Of Dublin.—T, H. Maning, B.a. and G. Mor- 
gan, B.A. Trin. 


By Br. or St. Davin's, at St. David's College, 
Lampeter, Oct. 2. 


DEACONS. 
Of Lampeter.—D. M. Evans; M. Parry. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—R. P. M. Richards, B.a. Jesus. 
Of Lampeter.—J. J. Evans, R. W. Morgan, 

T. Hughes, W. E. Jones, R. Pughe. 
Literate.—A. B. Evans. 


By Br. or Lixcoun, at Lincoln, Oct. 2. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—J. E. Carter, B.a., J. G. Faith- 
full, p.a., and M. K. 8. Frith, B.a., Exet.; 8S. 
Humphreys, B.A, E. Moore, B.a., and R. G, 
Wallis, B.a., Bras.; J. Peacock, B.A. Linc.; J. 
J. Wilkinson, B.A. Queen’s; S. W. Newbald, 
B.A. Wad. (i. d. York); L. Morse, B.a. Line. 
(1. d. Ripon). 

Of Cambridge.—R. W. Bacon, M.A. Fell. of 
King’s; D. P. Callephronus, m.a. Trin.; J.C. 
Chase, B.A. Queen’s; H. Dupuis, m.a., R. W. 
Essington, B.a., J. H. Kirwan, B.a., E. Walker, 
M.A., and R. Williams, 8.4. Fells. of King’s; J. 
Day, B.A. St. John’s (/. d. York). 

Of Dublin.—J.S. Gibney, B.A. and G. H. 
Moller, s.a. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. 8. Holthouse, B.A. St. John's ; 
E. R. Jones, b.a. Fell. of Queen’s; W. B. 
Stevens, B.A. Linc.; A. W. Wetherall, B.a. 
Trin. ; J. A. Eldridge, B.a. Worc. (/. d. York); 
R. O. Walker, m.a. (J. d. York). 

Of Cambridge.—G. L. Barker, B.A. Christ’s; 
F. RK. Crowther, B.a. Caius; G. Gunning, B.a. 
St. John’s; B. Maddock, s.a. Corp. Chris. ; B. 
Maitland, m.a. Trin. ; T. Myddelton, B.A. Sid. ; 
J. E. Norris, 3.a. Jes.; W. RK. Sharpe, M.a. 
and H. 8. Wood, B.A. Cath. Hall. 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Be. or Evy, Nov. 27. Rp. or CHICHESTER, Dec. 18. 
Bre. or WincuestTeR, Dec. 11. Be. or Giroucester & Bristo1n, Dec. 18. 
App. or York, Dec. 18. | Bp. or Lincoutn, Dec. 18. 


Br. of St. Asapn, Nov. 8. | Be or Worcester, Dec. 18. 


Bre. or Dunnam, Dec. 18. Be. or Hernrrorp, Dec. 18. 
Be. or Oxrorp, Dec. 18. Bp. or Norwicu, Jan. 29. 


PREFER MENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. Val. Pop. 
A St.Stephen’s, Liver-) . 
ckland, T. 8S. a pool, P.c. jane. Chester Rector of Liverpool. 
Bailey. H. G....... Hurdsfield, p.c. Chester Chester Hyndman’s Trustees. 
Bastard, H. H.... Tarrant Crawford. Dorset Sees JL. Drax, Esq. «..+ 
Batchelior, W «+ Cold Ashton, R. Glo’ster G. & B. W. Batchellor, Esq... £192 322 
Beckwith, J....... nf St, Augustine, Nor-\Norwich Norwich Dean and Chapter 
Brine, E.. iim ms Wore-\ Wore. Wore. Ee 
Browne, J......... Nether Cerne, p.c. Dorset Sarum F. 3. Browne, Esq... 60 83 
Bullivant, H. E.. Lubenham, v. Leic. Peterboro’ R. Mitchell, Esq...... 84 512 
Butler, W.......... St.Silas, Manchester. 
Cann, W.. . E. Kennett. Wilts Sarum R. Matthews, Esq.... *57 103 
Carne: sie, J. i. . Cranbourne, v. Dorset Sarum Marquis Salisbury ... 151 2070 
St. Thomas Shet-) 
Clark, J. sss a ford, Manchester 
Clarke, J. W...... ‘tg oes Wester} Kent Canterbury C. Ward, Esq. 


Claxson, B.S..... De age Twis\Glos'ter G.and B. The Bishop. 








Coghlan, W. L.... Sandhurst, v. Glos’ter G.and B. Bp. ofGl.and Bristol 209 434 
Cookes, H. W.... Astley, Rr. Worcester Worcester  ..ccoccccccscccserrsces essere *623 849 
Cresswell, J.... gm 8,W erneth, chester Chester 
Dodd, T..........6. Kildale, nr. York York Mrs. Livesey... - 120 188 
Ebsworth, G. 8S... [lkeston, v. Derby Lichf. Duke of Rutland... *150 4446 
Eley, H...cccoccoses eae wanes London Bishop of ry coe «6210s: 5000 
Ellis, W.....+..0. Swinefleet. York York - Rev. G. aren 127. (1055 
“* Brompton Ralph, » Somerset  B. & Wells eecseee ecccore "347 «= 424 
Escott, W. S..-1Kittisford, “ “ acces 162171 
Fell, R. F..... eee Weuthitatravens,¥. ', Dorset Sarum Rev. a > ‘Jackson ow. 150 356 
Hall, R. P......... Buxton, P.c. Derby Lichfield Duke of = nee - 105 124 
Hargreaves, J.... West Tilbury, R. Essex London The Crown .......+0+ *558 276 


Harrison, B....... AllSaints,Worc.P.c. Worcester Worcester Lord Chancelior ccocee #138 2238 
Harrison, O.S.... Thorne-Falcon, x. Somerset B.and W. Messrs. Batten......... 





Hodgson, J. . Palgrave, Rr. Suffolk Norwich Sir E. Kerrison 

Holmes, A.......... Kirkpatrick, v. Isleof Man .... The Bishop.. snes 

Howard, G........ Fenny Bentley, r. Derby Lincoln Dean of Lincoln . coocce ©6124 
Jackman, W...... Falkenham, v. Suffolk Norwich The Crown .....000000. *291 297 
Kemp, R. ......... Wissett, P.c. Suffolk Norwich . W. E. Hartopp, Esq. 105 419 
Lamprell, C. W... W. Wickham, p.c. Cambridge Ely Earl of Hardwicke ... 88 529 
Law, W.. ... Marston Trussell, k. Northampt. Peterboro’. Rev. W. Law......... %*249 233 
Manley, E. F.. ”  ~eiee Chester Vie. of Lancaster... 88 838 















Morewood, y « Burton-in-Kendal Westm. Ches‘er eoepesensesncoons cccccccccccee #199 1931 
Oldham, J. O..... {St Lake's, Birmieg-} warwick Worcester Bishop and Trustees. 
Onslow, A. A. ... Claverdon, v. Warwick Worcester Arch. of Seaman *265 807 
R seen Oare, R Somerset B. and W. cnn 
-. St. George, v. Glo’ster G. and B. H. ‘Green’ 
seoeee I field, v. Sussex i nee 
1. 
Sherwood, W... A han oe » Brad) yo Ripon J. Wood, Exq. 
Strickland, J.... {rt -Chureh, » Bristol, \ somerset G.andB. Own Petition.......... 390 
Sumner, J. M.... N. Waltham, r. Hants Winch. “wy! of Winchester *379 458 
Vivian, Dr......... St. Peter-le- Poer, Rr. Middx. London D. & C. of St. Paui’s. 629 546 
Vyse. G. 8. H.... Pilsford, r. Northampt. Peterboro’. Col. Vyse ‘dite Ga: ae 
Weed, TE. cccccaces . St. Mark, Hull, p.c. York York Vic. of Sutton. 
Watson, J.......... Marr, Pc. York , rr eee 128 «221 
Whyte, J. R....... W. Worlington, R. Devon Exeter L. W. Buck, Esq... .. 155187 
Williams, J. 00 Edwin Ralph, r. cet Hereford — Childe, Esq..... 259 170 
Wilson, M......... Edenfield, Bury,P.c. Lanc. Chester Vic. of Bury.... 117. 3350 


‘,* The Asterisk denotes a Residence House. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


Bigge, T. .......... Archdeacon of Lindinfarne. 
Collins, J. sees — Chap. at Lyons. 
Rural Dean of the Dean of 
Chatfield, R. M. 1“ garum’s Peculiar. 
Cornish, G........ Preb. of Exeter. 
Davies, O... . Preb. of enw —. 
(Chap. to British Settlements 
Earle, Fever on the Gambia. 
ead Mast. Kirby Ravens- 
Easther, C......00. wr? rth roan: ec Hey : 
' ce Princip. Training Sch. 
E'more, Tesssseseef re ean 
Hall, G. ....00e00e08 _ Exeter Cath. 
(Morning Preacher, Archbp. 
Hazlewood, A. B. Tenisen’s Chapel. 









Inman, J. W...... Chap. to Earl of Hardwicke. 
Johnson, P. ..:... Preb. of Exeter. 
Lanfear, W. F.... Eng. Chap. Wisbaden. 
Lawson, C......... Archd. of Barbadoes. 
LOROy,. Be. ecssses . Preb. of Exeter. 
Lyne, C.. .. Preb. of Exeter. 
Medley, J + Preb. to —. _ 

> Vice Princip. of Wells Dioc. 
Pedder, W....-+-{ ‘Theol. Callege. 
Powell, T. ...s0+s.0 “> _— to Rt. Hon. Lord 
‘ { Newark, Surrogate for Arch- 
Simpson, R. sessed deaconry of Notts. 
Turton, T. p.p... Dean of Westminster. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Atkins, H., Vic. of Arreton, Isle of Wight, 68. 
Battell, W., at Bath, 95. 

Bowles, G. R., Rec. of Burford, Salop 

Browne, M., Vic. of Hinckley, Leic., 94, 
Burrell, C. W., Fell. Cath. Hali, Camb., 79. 
Cracroft, J., Rec. of Ripley, Yorkshire, 58. 
Davies, S., Cur. of Old Baring, Hants. 

Emra, J., Vic. of St. George, Gloucestershire, 73. 
Formby, R. H. at Cheltenham. 

Gleadow, T. R.. Rec. of Frodesley, Salop, 62. 
Godley, R., at Wargrave, Berks, 62. 

Grant, W. H. (Miss. S. P. G.), at Newfoundland. 
Jones, W., P. Cur. St. Avans, Monmouth, 72. 
Jordan, G. C., P. Cur. Blakeney, Giouc., 43. 





Kirkbank, W., P. Cur. of Beilerby, Yorksh. 91. 
Lewis, T., Rec. of Merthyr, Carmarthensh., 62. 
Meakin, J., Vic. of Lindridge, Worcestershire. 
Messman,C., Rec. DintsbournA bbots.Glouc.,77. 
Morley, J., Vic. of Aylesbury, 80. 

Newman, T., Rec of !ngrave, Essex. 

Place, H. J., Rec. of Marnhull, Dorset, 40. 
Preston, W. M., Vic. Warcop. Warwickshire, 56. 
Richmond, C. G., Vic. of Sixhills, Linc. 
Stevens, H., at Bradfield, Berks, 76. 

Tucker, J. J., Chap. Bengal Estab. 

Ward, J., Rec. Compton Greenfield, Glouc., 62. 
Williams, T. A., Vic. of Usk, Monmouth, 84. 





UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


Rev. Dr. Wynter, of St. John’s College, has 
been re-appointed Vice-Chancellor of that Uni- 
versity for the ensuing year. 

Rev. J. Weightwick, has been appointed to 
the Curacy of Mardale. 


Oct..ber 18. 
The Rev. G. D. Wheeler. m.a., and the Rev. 


C. Nevinson, M.a., were admitted Actual Fel- 
lows of Wadham College. 


October 20. 


Rey. T. Shadforth, Fellow of Univ., nomi- 
nated Master of the Schools, in room of Rev. 
D. Melville, of Brasen., resigned. 


Degrees conferred. 
D.C.L. 


A. C. Tait, w a. Fell. of Ball., Head Master 
of Rugby School. 


M.A. 


H. Randolph and B. Jowett, Fells. of Ball.; 
J. Ralph and J.T. Barclay, St. Edm. H.; E. R. 
Jones, Michel Fell. of Queen’s; C. Smith, S. 
H. Cooke, and G. Marshall, Students of Ch. Ch.; 
T. C. Whitehead, Wad.; E. Bather, Mert.; W. 
Taylor, All Souls; W. Milton, Worc. 


B.A. 
H. L. Atmitage and F. C. Carey, Worc. ; H. 
Turner, Queen’s; G. F. de Tessier and G. 
Buckle, Scholars of Corp. Chris. 


The Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory will begin an Introductory Course of Lec- 
tures, at two o’clock on Thursday, Nov. 3, in the 
Clarendon. These lectures will be open to 
all members of the University who have 
passed the examination for the degree of B.a. 
But the Professor requests those who desire to 
enter their names in the list of S holars in 
Theology, to call on him on the first or second 
pf of November, between twelve and two 
o'clock. 


The Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology 
will begin an Introductory Course of Lectures, 
at the Clarendon, on Wednesday, Nov. 2, at 11 
o’clock. These lectures will be open to all such 
members of the University as have passed the 
examination for the degree of B.a. and are pre- 
paring for holy orders; but the Professor re- 
quests those who are desirous of inserting their 
names in the list of Scholars in Theology tocall 
upon him on Monday, the 3ist inst., or Tues- 
day, the Ist of November, between the hours of 
twelve and two o’clock. 


Mr. T. J. Hearn was admitted Actual Fellow 
of New College, as ofkin to the Founder. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


September 22. 


G. J. Boudier, Scholar of Kinz’s Cull., 
Feliow of that society. 


October 1. 

Fellows of Trinity College, elected :—H. A. 
Marsh, R. P. Mate, C. W King, R. Watt, T. 
Preston, E. Cope, A. Cayley. 

Rev. G. A. Brown, elected Vice-Master, in 
place of Rev. J. Brown, resigned. 


October 12. 

The following gentlemen appointed the Caput 
for the ensuing year:—The Vice-Chancellor; 
Dr. Hodgson, St. Peter's, Divinity; Dr. Le 
Blanc, Trin. Hall, Law; Dr. Haviland, St. 
John’s, Physic; J. W. Blakesley, Trin., Senior 
Non-Regent; J. Woolley, Emm., Sen. Regent. 

ADMISSIONS. 

The following is a summary of the admis- 
sions, Michaelmas Term, 1842, showing also 
the numbers at Matriculation, Michaelmas 
Term, 1841 :— 


elected 


Admissions. Matriculation. 
3 1841. 

St. Peter’s ... 
Clare.......00+ 
Pembroke... 
Gonville..... 
Trin. Hall.. 
Corpus....... 
King’s 
Queen’s .. 
St. Cath.. 
Jesus ...... 
Christ’s 
St. John’s... 
Magdalene.. 
Trinity....... 
Emmanuei 
Sidney....... 
Downing........ 






Total Admissions Matricu. 
Oct. 10, 1842 . am 438 5 Matticn.y oe 

Total Matricula: ions, 1841-2 
Ditto, Michaelmas, 1840... 
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Among the Freshmen of Trinity College are 
the Hon G. T. O. Bridgeman, son of the Earl 
of Bradford, the Hon. Douglas Gordon, son of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the Hon. W. 8S. Rice, 
son of Lord Montague, and the Hon. William 
Stuart, son of the late Lord Blantyre. 


Previous EXAMINATION. 
Michaelmas Term.— 1842. 
EXAMINERS. 
Rev. C. H Maturin, m.a King’s. 
Rev. J. E Dalton, s.p. Queen's. 


Rev. J. Hemery, m.a. Trinity. 
C. S. Drake, m.a. Jesus. 





Auber, Trin. Morgan, Johu’s 
Brested, Trin. Mouncey, Pet. 
Cruttenden, John’s Pattison, Caius 
Dodd, John’s Powlett, Trin. 

Dove, Emm. Rooke, Magid. 
Gabb, Christ’s | Sabin, Emm. 
Grant, Trin. Sayres, Trin. 
Gurney, Trin. Scott, Trin. 
Harris, ‘Trin. Sharpe,H. Trin. 
Hemsworth, Trin. Tomlin, Queen’s 
Jones, Cath. Wade, Trin. 
Kay, E. Trin. . Corpus 
Kidd, Cath. Woolcombe, John’s 
Lediard, Trin. Wright, Jesus 
Lutt, Sid. 

Degrees conferred. 
M.A. 
8. P. Field, Pem.; E. Whately, Trin.; W. 


Atkinson, Magd. 


B.A. 
J. P. Firmin, Queen’s; T. H. Bullock and C. 
F. Tarver, King’s. 
Appointed pro-proctors :—G. Ray, St. Peter's; 
T. Uveiton, St. John’s. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


eatteimati. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, 
ND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tue Committee of this Society re- 
sumed their meetings on Monday last ; 
there were present the Rev. J. Jennings, 
in the chair, the Revs. T. Bowdler, H. 
H. Norris, and J. Lonsdale; J. S. Salt, 
B. Harrison, J. W. Bowden, A. Powell, 
W. Davis, and N. Connop, jun. Esqs. 

Grants in several cases were made, 
and payments to the amount of 4,225/. 
ordered to twenty-five parishes, for the 
sums awarded to them respectively, the 
works having been completed. 

The population of these twenty-five 
places is 128,244 persons, and the pro- 
vision of church room therein, previously 
to the execution of the works for which 


the Society’s grants were voted, was 
18,949 sittings, of which 6,441 were free. 
Five of these parishes contained a popu- 
lation of 91,896 souls, with church ac- 
commodation for 11,593 persons, (in- 
cluding that furnished by two large 
proprietary chapels,) with only 3,080 
free seats; and seven contained a popu- 
lation of 22,357 persons, with church 
room for only 3,528 of that number, and 
including only 1,821 free seats. 

To this very insufficient accommoda- 
tion, 8,148 sittings have now been added 
with the Society’s assistance, including 
6,261 free and unappropriated seats. 
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DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Riron.—Bradford.—The new church 
in this parish, dedicated to St. James, 
was consecrated on Monday, the 17th 
inst., by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
It is a beautiful specimen of the Lancet 
style, with a handsome tower and spire. 
It was built at the sole cost of John 
Wood, Esq., and the first stone of it was 
laid by him, October 31, 1836, in the 
presence of a large concourse of people. 
The whole expense of erecting the 
church and parsonage -house, and school- 
room attached to it (inclusive of the cost 
of the land), amounted to nearly four- 
teen thousand pounds. So long as one 
stone of this structure continues upon 
another, it will remain a monument 
more durable than brass of the noble 
liberality of its worthy founder. In addi- 
tion to the general outlay, the living has 
been endowed by the founder, we believe 
with at least 250/. per annum. Happy 
would it be if such instances of liberality 
were more common. 





’ GLoucesTER AND Bristo. — Bed- 
minster. — The church, now in pro- 
gress of erection at Bishport, a hamlet 
in this parish, (a Norman structure, 
after a model at Caen,) is nearly com- 
pleted, and it is hoped that it will be 
ready for consecration in November. 
There is probably no locality in which 
means for public worship are more pain- 
fully wanted than in this hamlet. Its 


population, consisting mostly of persons. 


in humble life, and with no resident 
landlord, exceeds 1,050, scattered over a 
large tract between Bedminster and 
Dundry. The population of the parish 
is 17,800, with church accommodation 
for only 700 in the parish church, and 
1,700 in the district church of St. Paul’s. 
The new edifice, which will contain 450 


kneelings, all free, is brought to an ad- 
vanced state, through the untiring exer- 
tions of the Rev. W. W. Malet, and a 
few other zealous individuals. 





Norwicu.—Lynn..—On Tuesday, Oct. 
4th, the second meeting of the Lynn and 
West Norfolk Ecclesiastical Architectural 
Society took place at the Guildhall. 
The chairman, the Rev. E. E. Blencowe, 
(tormerly of St.Peter’s, Pimlico, London,) 
read an able article relative to “ Fonts,”’ to 
the assemb!ed company, and after he had 
concluded, some interesting discussion 
upon the subject ensued. The “ Porch” 
is the next subject which is to be con- 
sidered. The attendance was numerous, 
and the importance of the society seems 
rapidly increasing. 





York.— Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
—The first public meeting of this society 
was held at York, on Friday, Oct. 7. 
The company was numerous and respect- 
able, and evidently brought together, not 
by mere curiosity, but by interest in the 
objects of the society. H. Belliol, Esq. 
was in the chair. Among the speakers 
were the Rev. H. D. Erskine, Rev. P. Y. 
Saville, the Ven. Archd. Wilberforce, 
Rev. W. V. Harcourt, Rev. D. Rowley, 
and the Rev. S. Sharp, vicar of Wakefield. 
Mr. Sharp, in the course of his speech, 
alluded with much feeling to the dese- 
cration of the beautiful chapel on Wake- 
field Bridge, by its application to secular 
purposes, and expressed a hope that he 
would be able eventually to restore it to 
sacred uses, and with assistance, he might 
trust, from the society, to renovate in 
some degree its architectural features. 
Several presentations to the society were 
reported, including some valuable books 
and drawings. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following has been received by the 
incumbents of the London parishes, and, 
we suppose, by other clergymen :— 


‘* FIFTH OF NOVEMBER, 1842. 
PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION OFFICE, 
11, Exeter Hatt, Lonpon. 
October, 1842. 

“ S1r,—The Committee of the Pro- 
testant Association, feeling it to be their 
duty to continue the commemoration of 
the Fifth of November, which has hitherto 
been observed by the Society and its 
Associations, request your attention to 
the following circular. 





“The Committee consider it quite 
consistent with the precepts of Scripture 
to commemorate great National deliver- 
ances, among which stands foremost, as 
worthy to be recorded to the latest poste- 
rity, the deliverance of our Church and 
nation from Papal tyranny and usurpa- 
tion. The day is ordered to be observed 
by act of parliament, and a Service is 
provided by the authority of our Church. 

‘“¢ The Committee must leave it to each 
Association, and the friends of the cause 
in different localities, to consider the 
best mode of commemorating the great 


a 
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events by which this day in the good Pro- 
vidence of God has been distinguished. 
THESE EVENTS IN FACT FORM THE BASIS 
OF OUR CHRISTIAN CONSTITUTION IN 
CuurcH AND STATE. 

“ After taking into consideration the 
circumstance that the Fifth of November 
this year occurs on Saturday, the Com- 
mittee feel it their duty to recommend 
their brethren throughout the country to 
commemorate our signal national mercies 
on that day in the most efficient manner 
possible under such circumstances. If 
it is found impracticable to have the 
usual Thanksgiving Service with a Ser- 
mon, (tov obtain which, nevertheless, or 
meetings, either on the 4th or Sth, the 
Committee most strongly advise that 
every effort should be made,) then, the 
Committee would recommend that the 
subscribers and friends of the Association 
in each locality shall be summoned toge- 
ther for the purposes of prayer and praise 
to Almighty God, and to deliberate upon 
the best means to be adopted to render 
the Associations more efficient, and most 
extensively promote the great interests 
of the Protestant cause.—I remain, Sir, 

* Your obedient Servant, 
“* Epwarp DatrTon, Secretary. 

“ P.S.—It is hoped that, wherever practica- 

ale, Collections will be made after the Sermons 
"nd Meetings.” [For what purpose ?] 

On this insulent assumption of the 
episcopal office we desire to make no 
observation; it carries its own condem- 
nation with it; but, emong other ridi- 
culous matters, the discovery that “ our 
Christian constitution in Church and 
State is based upon ”’—our old friend 
Guy Fawkes and the gunpowder plot, 
will recommend itself by the charm of 
perfect novelty. The seal attached to 
the copy of this “ official despatch” from 
the head-quarters of the dictator-general 
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to the clergy with which we were honoured, 
was one of those canting labels called 
“ Religious wafers,’ inscribed with pas- 
sages of Scripture; ours happened to be 
Romans xii. 10. We do wish that these 
mischievous meddlers would learn some- 
what of the spirit of this very text, which 
in the process of sealing they take into 
their mouths, — Be kindly affectioned 
one to another, with brotherly love; in 
honour preferring one another.” 





Long-acre Episcopal Chapel, London, 
was re-opened on Sunday, Oct 9. This 
event was duly announced to the inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood by a posting 
bill, of which the following is a copy :— 


** Long Acre Episcopal Chapel. 


“ This Chapel having been thoroughly 
repaired, and cleansed, and being new- 
lighted, warmed and ventilated on the 
best principles, and rendered in every 
respect convenient and comfortable, will 
be again opened, if the Lord permit, on 
Sunday,” &c. 

Whether the consequence of this pu 
fing has been a rush of applicants for 
sittings in this very snug and cozy pro- 
prietary chapel, we have not yet heard. 





DuruaM.—Newcastle-on- Tyne. — The 
placarded musical festival, which we men- 
tioned in our last, has, after all, failed. 
The total receipts for the church and 
theatre were 1,8651; while the expenses 
amounted to 2,660/. The ball realized 


“a profit of 150/.; the total amount of the 


deficiency, therefore, is 6501. On occa- 
sion of the Festival of 1824, the receipts 
of the church and theatre amounted to 
3,846/.—nearly 2,000/. more than was 
taken last week ; and the sum of 7691. 4s. 
was then paid over for the benefit of the 
charities. This contrast looks well. 





CHURCHES CONSECRATED. 


Pelton, Durham.... 
Exwich, Exeter... 
Birmingham, St. Luke's. soo 






Barnoldswick in ct | Y “orkshire Bishop of Ripon .....0000-seeeeeeee 
.- Bishop of Gloucester & Bristol .. 
Bishop of Oxford .. 
. Bishop of Lincoln .. 


Twigworth, Gloucester .. 
Peasemore, Berks .. etos _ 
Lenton, near Slattingham exsees ego 





+» Rishop of Durham .. 
. Bishop of Exeter ..... 





siieonatiads Sept. 27. 
. Oct, 12. 


Manchester, St. Silas; St. Matthew, Stretford; and new “Church at Pendlebury. 
21. 


Tipton, St. Paul’s 


Bishop of Hereford .. sscssseceeee Oct. 


Chobham, Surrey, Trinity Church... Bishop of Winche ster scsccces sverveee Oct. - 


» Hartshill, Trinity Church......... _— 
Penkhull, St. Thomas ..... 
Wolverhampton, St. Mary. 
Bradford, St. James.. 
Llanrwost eeoee 
Sewstern, Buckminster, Trin. Ch... 






ro Bishop of Ripon.... 
+ Bishop of St. Asaph coeee 
Bishop of Peterborough .. 


"lap. of Hereford, for Bp. of von ee 12. 


Oct. 15. 
seeeesee Oct. 17. 





FOUNDATIONS LAID. 


PROGID 000 cco ccnscv ess cencnnens cosesocenccoces Somerset. 
St. Stephen's, Birmingham. 





Barton, Eccles......... Lancashire...... Sept. 22. 
St Luke's, Ipsley..... Warwickshire.. Oct. 18. 








